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IS DARWINISM AT THE DUSK OR AT 
THE DAWN? 


THE vigorous campaign which is being carried on in Press and 
pulpit is shaking public belief in the truth of Darwin’s discoveries 
and teaching. His critics declare, and rightly so, that he was not 
the discoverer of evolution, but they forget to mention that there 
is this difference between Darwin and the evolutionists of all 
previous ages: when his predecessors brought their case before 
the grand jury of public opinion it never went to trial, because the 
evidence was deemed insufficient for committal. It was other- 
| wise when Charles Darwin produced his case in 1859 : the evidence © 
_ he brought forward was so full and cogent that the trial had to 
go on. It was Charles Darwin who made evolution a ‘ going 
concern.’ In the later decades of the nineteenth century he 
succeeded in completely altering the outlook of every inquiring 
mind. It was he who first made us realise that the palace and 
cathedral had arisen from a human habitation little better than a 
wind screen ; every rag on our backs, word in our mouths and 
thought in our heads was seen to have its simple beginning 
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and its elaborate history. Darwin changed the face of geology, 
botany, biology, anatomy, astronomy, anthropology—nay, even 
of theology. To-day we find Sir Ernest Rutherford discussing 
the evolution of chemical elements. In whatever direction public 
opinion may now tend, of this fact there can be no manner of 
doubt : Charles Darwin transformed the face of learning in all 
its departments, and his influence can never be undone. 

It is not, however, in this wide evolutionary sense that the 
public mind is at present concerned with Darwinism. The Bill 
which was recently brought into the Kentucky Legislature, and 
but barely defeated, exemplifies the popular conception of Dar- 
winism. This Bill sought to prohibit ‘ the teaching of any theory 
of evolution that derives man from the brute or any form of life.’ 
Men and women in general, and the legislators of Kentucky in 
particular, have no objection to evolutionists applying their 
ooctrine to the plant or animal kingdom so long as man is left 
dutside its scope. The general public has gleaned and nursed an 
impression that Darwin’s representation of man as a product of 
evolutionary forces working on a low simian form has proved, in 
the light of recent discoveries, to be an illusion. As applied to 
man, they proclaim that Darwinism is dead. Is this the case ? 

It is possible, of course, that Darwin may have founded his 
theory of man’s origin on false observations, or even drawn 
conclusions from his assemblage of facts which cannot now be 
upheld. I take down again from its shelf my copy of the second 
edition of his Descent of Man, published in 1874, three years after 
the first edition appeared. It is a short book—only 80,000 words 
are employed—and is a fine example of clear condensed writing, 
but so crowded are its pages with facts and inferences that even 
a professional student of the human body, such as the writer is— 
one with forty years of experience—finds that Darwin’s account 
of man’s descent needs close and careful reading. I eye its facts 
critically as if a new edition were to be prepared in the light of the 
discoveries of recent years. I find that scarcely an alteration is 
required in any of his statements of fact ; in some instances it is 
possible to question his interpretations, but as a whole this classic 
stands, as do all of Darwin’s books, a remarkable monument of 
accuracy, learning, industry and intuition. 

Nothing, then, has gone wrong with the data on which Darwin 
based his theory of man’s origin. In a new edition of The Descent 
of Man the text would stand almost unaltered, but there would be 
required such a host of supplementary footnotes as would treble 
the size of the book. The publication of Darwin’s theory redoubled 
the zest of human anatomists ; they have ransacked the human 
body, brain and mind time after time im search of facts to prove 
or disprove the truth of Darwin’s theory. The further the search 
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goes, the more firmly based does the theory become. We may 
take, for example, the changes undergone by the child in the 
mother’s womb. Darwin held that the remarkable transforma- 
tions to be seen in the body of the human foetus during the second 
month of development—the gill furrows on the neck, the limbs 
growing out from the trunk as flapper-like buds, and a free tail 
appended to the body—could not be explained if man were an 
independent creation, but could be accounted for on his theory of 
descent. Nothing was known in Darwin’s time of the remarkable 
changes which transform an ovum into the rudiments of a human 
being during the first month of development. In the first flush 
of discovery it was believed that many of these early changes were 
peculiar to man, but further investigation has shown that in those 
animals—the gorilla, chimpanzee, orang and gibbon—which 
structurally most resemble man, the young pass through early 
changes which are identical to those which occur in the human 
womb. Anatomists find it difficult to conceive that the repeti- 
tions of these highly elaborated early changes in man and the 
anthropoid apes are mere coincidences. They regard them as the 
result of a common inheritance. 

Darwin perceived very clearly that man’s brain and mental 
attributes were distinctively human characteristics, and hence he 
gave them his special consideration. One has only to turn to the 
most recent text-books on psychology to see that those who 
follow Darwin’s lead are making the best progress in explaining 
the highly complex mind of man. Darwin knew nothing of the 
early stages in the development of the human brain ; it is since 
his time that means have been discovered of fixing, preserving and 
recording the exact structure of the exceedingly delicate brain of 
the human embryo. It begins in the humblest of ways and 
marches on step by step until it becomes the master organ of its 
kind. In the great anthropoid apes—the gorilla, chimpanzee and 
orang—the brain begins and progresses in its development just 
as in the human foetus, copying to a remarkable extent the same 
form and size. At birth the gorilla’s brain is but slightly smaller 
than that of the newly born human babe, but whereas the human 
brain continues to expand rapidly in the early years of childhood, 
that of the anthropoid ape remains relatively stationary. The 
evolutionist has a rational explanation to offer for these facts, but 
how is the ‘ special creationist ’ to account for them ? 

The early critics of Darwin demanded a sign of the truth of his 
doctrine, the particular sign desired being the production of the 
‘missing link.’ No one knew better than Darwin that if his 
theory were true there must be hundreds of ‘ missing links ’ if the 
great gap between the lowest man and highest ape were to be 
bridged ; he never minimised, but rather exaggerated, the extent 
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of the human-ape gap. He had in 1874 only one poor fossil 
human skull to put forward as a witness—the calvaria found in 
the cave at Neanderthal, near Dusseldorf, in Germany. Even 
this specimen was proclaimed by Virchow to be a mere freak—a 
result of disease. To-day we have a series of ‘ missing links’ 
dug from the more recent strata of the earth wherein has been 
kept a record of man’s pre-history. It is now conclusively proved 
that Virchow was wrong and that Huxley and Darwin were right : 
the large but yet simian-featured skull found in the cave at 
Neanderthal was representative of the men who inhabited Europe 
during a long period of the Ice Age. In the overlying or more 
recent strata occur the remains of man of the modern type; 
archeologists explain these facts by supposing that in the last 
phase of the Ice Age modern man came into Europe and exter- 
minated Neanderthal man just as the European in Australia is 
now supplanting the primitive natives of that continent. Only 
last summer a fossil human skull was discovered in Northern 
Rhodesia which combines the characters of Neanderthal man and 
modern man, but is more primitive and more ape-like than either. 
The Rhodesian skull fulfils the expectation of the Darwinian 
student ; for some years now he has been in search of a type of 
being who would serve as a common ancestor for Neanderthal 
man as well as for modern man. The newly discovered Rhodesian 
man serves excellently well such a purpose. We may note, too, 
that the last discovered ‘ missing link’ was found in Africa, 
where, so Darwin supposed, man, the gorilla and chimpanzee 
had been evolved from a common parent form. Most surprising 
of all was the discovery made by Mr. Charles Dawson at 
Piltdown, Sussex, in I91I, almost thirty years after Darwin’s 
death. Within thirty miles of Down House, where Darwin 
lived during the last forty years of his life and where The Descent 
of Man was written, there lay hid in the gravel of the Sussex 
Weald the fossil remains of a human being—the first English- 
man of whom we have knowledge. The Piltdown man shows 
certain ape-like features, the existence of which Darwin had been 
the first to foretell. He inferred that man in an early stage of 
his evolution was provided with the great eye-teeth or canines 
which have been retained in the mouths of anthropoid apes. 
Dr. Smith Woodward demonstrated that the Piltdown man had 
projecting canine teeth of the anthropoid type. In anger and 
rage man and ape still unmask their canine teeth. ‘ The man who 
denies his simian origin,’ said Darwin, ‘ reveals in his sneer his 
true lineage.’ In this list of ‘ missing links ’ must be included the 
most important of all—the ape-like man of Java—Pithecanthropus. 
The fossil remains of this extinct type of human being were found 
by Dr. Eugene Dubois ten years after Darwin’s death. In point 
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of brain size Pithecanthropus stands far above the highest ape and 
yet falls short of the minimal standard for modern man. How 
are we to account for the presence of these fossil remains of man 
in recent geological deposits and for the fact that the older strata 
contain the more primitive and more ape-like forms? Darwin 
could account for them, but how do his critics explain their 
existence and sequence ? 

Another line of research which has been prosecuted with 
great zeal and skill since Darwin’s day has brought a volume of 
new evidence in support of his theory. Geologists have restudied 
the changes which were wrought on the surface of Europe during 
the Ice Age and have traced the sequence and age of the deposits 
which were then laid down in river valleys. Our knowledge of 
the formation of the valley of the Thames, for example, has been 
revolutionised. On the sides of the valley are to be found gravel 
terraces representing deposits made in the bed of the Thames at 
various stages of the Glacial Period. The oldest parts of London 
are built on these ancient beds or terraces of the Thames. It 
was in the Ice Age as to-day: things left on the surface of the 
land tend, during flood-times, to be swept into neighbouring 
rushing streams and thus carried into the bed of the main river. 
In this way, implements which ancient man threw away or lost 
became included in the pages of terraced history preserved in our 
river valleys, just as fragments of glass bottles and sherds of 
earthenware are now being treasured in the swirling bottom of the 
modern river. The sequence and age of the deposits along the 
valleys of the Somme and Thames have been explored and 
determined with precision. Stone implements shaped by man 
have been found in all of them, but even in the highest and oldest 
the workmanship of the implements shows an unexpected degree 
of skill. To arrive at the beginnings of man as an implement- 
maker one has to go to the very oldest deposits of the Ice Age in 
England, or indeed to much older deposits which belong to 
the Pliocene Period, such as are represented in East Anglia. 
After a decade of strenuous investigation, carried out in the face 
of hot opposition, Mr. Reid Moir has at last convinced his judges 
and critics that stone implements worked by human hands are 
found beneath the Red Crag of Suffolk. In our search for the 
earliest traces of man as an implement-maker we reach such crude 
beginnings that in many cases it is hard to decide whether or not 
a given stone has been shaped by chance or by human hands _It 
is the same in our search for the early stages in the evolution of 
man’s body: we reach the threshold of apedom, and it is hard to 
determine on which side of the line the discovery should be placed. 
If we read the book of Genesis literally, as I infer its writer or 
writers intended it to be read, then we can offer no explanation of 
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these discoveries, for the Mosaic age is but as yesterday compared 
to the antiquity of the Red Crag of Suffolk. 

I might have developed many other lines of recent inquiry, 
particularly that which has led to our increased knowledge of 
living and fossil forms of anthropoid apes. But enough has been 
said to show how far Darwin’s theory of man’s origin has been 
strengthened by investigations carried out during the four decades 
which have come and gone since his death. 
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How, then, has it come about that an impression has spread 
abroad that Darwin’s theory has collapsed? I believe this 
impression is due to a wrong interpretation placed by the public 
on the discussions and heated arguments which shake scientific 
societies after each fresh discovery. I may usea present instance 
to illustrate my meaning. Dr. H. F. Osborn, the experienced and 
expert head of the American Museum of Natural History, New 
York, in May of the present year, published a full account of an 
imperfect molar tooth found in a Pliocene deposit of Nebraska. 
Dr. Osborn and his colleagues, after a prolonged search and com- 
parison with other teeth, came to the conclusion that this Nebraska 
fossil tooth most resembled those of the Java man—Pithecan- 
thropus. On the strength of this solitary imperfect molar tooth 
Dr. Osborn created a new genus of extinct humanity, which he 
named Hesperopithecus. In Nature (June 10, 1922) Dr. Smith 
Woodward, Keeper of Geology in the British Museum and highly 
skilled in the identification of fossil remains, sets forth the con- 
clusions he has formed of the Nebraska tooth, basing his infer- 
ences on Dr. Osborn’s figures and description. In his opinion, it 
is the tooth of a Pliocene bear! In the [llustrated London News 
(June 24, 1922) appeared an article on the Nebraska tooth by 
Professor Elliot Smith, of the University of London. He supports 
Dr. Osborn’s contention. His article is accompanied by a double- 
paged picture, not only of Hesperopithecus himself, but also of 
his wife, drawn by that incomparable portrayer of ancient 
humanity, Mr. Forestier. Professor Elliot Smith admits that 
“the discovery of a single tooth may seem a frail and hazardous 
basis upon which to build such tremendous and unexpected con- 
clusions,’ and further states that Mr. Forestier’s representation 
‘is merely the impression of a brilliant artist’s genius.’ Thus we 
find that, working on the same fossil tooth, one expert reconstructs 
a human being, while the other brings into being a primitive bear ! 
There seems room for a smile as well as scepticism on the part of 
the public. That is, however, because the ‘ man in the street’ 
does not know that the body of English science, as is the case 
with the body of English law, has been built up by the trial of a 
long series of contested instances. The meeting rooms of learned 
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societies are the law-courts of science; anyone entering when a 
case, such as the Nebraska tooth, is being tried, and listening to 
the advocates for the prosecution and defence, finds such sharp 
contradictions between them that he believes neither and expects 
the jury to bring in a verdict against evolution. The visitor 
forgets, or is ignorant of the fact, that in this case Osborn, Smith 
Woodward and Elliot Smith are all strenuous supporters of 
Darwin’s theory. The case which is being tried is not the truth 
of Darwin’s theory, but whether a certain tooth is that of an 
extinct man or an extinct bear. The common-sense man will ask : 
‘Why did not Dr. Osborn keep the questionable tooth in a 
cupboard until he had further evidence to prove the nature of its 
original owner?’ The answer is that he might have kept ita 
lifetime and made no further progress. Now that he has wakened 
the interest of mankind in his problematical discovery, he has 
also enlisted hundreds of eyes to extend the search for further 
evidence and hundreds of minds to explore new sources of dis- 
covery. Time and additional evidence will settle whether 
Hesperopithecus is a man or a bear. Whatever the final verdict 
may be, Darwinism stands as firmly as before, but not the 
tradition of a special creation. 

Several other recent cases of the same kind may be instanced, 
The lower jaw of the Piltdown man’s skull is stamped with many 
ape-like features. In many points it resembles the lower jaw of a 
chimpanzee. Indeed, so great is the degree of resemblance that 
a high authority in America declared that Dr. Smith Woodward 
had made a mistake in fitting this fossil jaw to the fossil skull near 
which it was found in the Sussex gravel. The American authority 
separated the jaw from the skull and created a new species of 
chimpanzee for the one and a new species of man for the other. 
This explanation presupposes that ancient Sussex was occupied 
by a low type of man and a high type of ape, and that by a strange 
concatenation of circumstances their remains became mingled 
together in the Piltdown gravel. The final verdict has gone 
against the American authority and in favour of Dr. Smith 
Woodward ; but even had it been otherwise, the basis of fact on 
which Darwin’s theory rests would have been in nowise affected. 

Popular opinion was much stirred by a public lecture given by 
a very able anatomist—Professor Wood Jones—at King’s College 
early in 1918. On the evidence available in their time, both 
Darwin and Huxley held the opinion that man and the anthropoid 
apes were descended from the same ancient stock, but that man, 
both in body and mind, has departed very much further from the 
ancestral type than have the anthropoid apes. Indeed, a careful 
reading of Darwin’s statements will show that he remained in some 
doubt as to the stage at which the human lineage broke away from 
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that of the anthropoid apes. He was conscious of the need for 
more evidence. In his lecture Professor Wood Jones emphasised 
the number of very primitive features retained in the body of man, 
features which belong to the earliest and oldest forms of primate 
animals. To account for them he thought it necessary to trace 
man’s lineage back to a much lower stage in the primate phylum 
than Darwin had done. He traced man’s lineage back to the 
stage now represented by that curious Bornean animal, Tarsius 
spectrum. The problem thus raised by Professor Wood Jones was 
fully discussed at the Zoological Society in 1919 by the leading 
experts in this country, and a verdict was given against him and in 
favour of the older and Darwinian view. Yet I saw in a newspaper 
the other day, over a clergyman’s signature, this statement : 
‘ Did not Dr. Wood Jones, Professor of Anatomy in the University 
of London, deny Darwinism in a lecture delivered early in 1918 ?’ 
Professor Wood Jones, as is the case with every living anatomist, 
is an evolutionist—a believer in the origin of man from a lower 
and older primate type. He did not seek to deny, but only to 
modify in one respect, the theory put forward by Darwin. No one 
knew better than Darwin, or stated more plainly, that his theory 
would have to be modified or even replaced as knowledge accumu- 
lated. But not any man of science has proposed to readopt the 
Mosaic account as a solution of the difficult problems with which 
he is confronted. 


For most men the truth or untruth of Darwin’s theory of man’s 
origin only comes within the range of their speculative thoughts, 
but for all who are investigating the problems of living matter 
Darwinism enters into their daily work. They depend on it, 
trust it as implicitly as a navigator does his Admiralty charts. 
This is particularly the case with professional students of the 
human body who, as is the case with the writer, have to discover 
and to impart knowledge to generations of medical students. 
The reader will understand this aspect of Darwinism if I give a 
few illustrative instances. Everyone is familiar with the fact 
that children are occasionally born with the condition of ‘ hare- 
lip’ ; in the complete form a cleft proceeds downwards from each 
nostril, dividing the upper lip into three parts. The surgeon can 
mend the deformity by operation, but the aim of the anatomist 
is to discover why such a malformation should occur and, if 
possible, propose means to prevent its occurrence. For help he 
turns to embryology and finds that towards the end of the second 
month of development the upper lip is formed by the union or 
fusion of three structural elements. If union fails the condition 
known-as ‘ hare-lip ’ results. He has then to answer the question, 
Why should the human lip be originally cleft into three parts ? 
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A suggestion is given as to the direction in which a search should 
be made by the simultaneous changes taking place in the neck of 
the embryo; gill furrows are then disappearing. A search 
amongst living fishes shows that in one type, which has retained 
many old and primitive characters, the upper lip, or what repre- 
sents an upper lip, is divided into three parts by a cleft descending 
to the mouth from each nasal opening. ‘ Hare-lip’ represents 
the persistence of an evolutionary change which occurred long ago 
at a very distant stage of man’s history. At the present time 
investigators are entering the second part of this problem and are 
seeking for an answer to this question: Why should this stage 
occasionally persist ? 

Another puzzling occurrence was solved in a similar manner. 
Some children are born with congenital malformation of the heart, 
Ly far the commonest form being the interpolation of a small 
additional chamber on the right side of the heart. A study of the 
development of this organ in the human embryo has revealed the 
presence of an extra chamber, which, in normal circumstances, 
becomes gradually merged into and absorbed by the right 
ventricle. The extra chamber, which makes a transient appear- 
ance in the human heart, persists as an active structure in the 
hearts of sharks and rays. How are we to explain the occurrence 
of this fourth chamber in the heart of the human embryo and 
its occasional retention in the child, unless we accept the validity 
of the Darwinian theory ? 

We may take another instance from a discovery recently made 
by Professor Dendy, of King’s College, London. He found that 
certain remarkable fibres which pass along the spinal cord of fishes 
arose in connection with a peculiar plaque of cells situated in a 
passage of the brain. He naturally wished to know what had 
become of this plaque and its fibres during the evolution of 
higher vertebrates. He was able to demonstrate that even in 
the brain of man a rudiment of the plaque is still preserved, 
although no one had noted its presence before. Darwin’s theory 
is an engine of discovery ; it guides men to the observation of 
new facts. 

For the brain surgeon Darwin’s teaching is not a theory, but a 
basis of practice. He has found by experience that knowledge 
gained from a study of the brain of anthropoid apes can be directly 
applied when operating on the brain of a child or of aman. Phy- 
siologists have found that the ‘ functional areas’ which exist in 
the brain of anthropoid apes are represented—and are often 
elicited by disease or as the result of accidental injury—on corre- 
sponding convolutions of the human brain. The correspondence 
becomes less as we descend the ape scale. , Again, when a pecu- 
liarly human disease has to be investigated, such as syphilis, it 
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is found that, of all living animals, only the anthropoid apes show 
a high degree of susceptibility to human diseases. When the 
chimpanzee is kept in confinement it becomes the subject of that 
peculiarly human affliction, appendicitis. Nearly twenty years 
ago Professor Nuttall, of Cambridge, showed that the blood of 
anthropoid apes is most akin to human blood in its reactions. 
Whatever may be the view of Darwin’s theory in popular 
imagination, there can be no doubt of the strength with which it 
has become established in the minds of men who are adding 
yearly to our knowledge of the structure and function of the 
human body. 

I have only touched in this article on the kind of evidence 
which compels scientific men to believe in the truth of evolution 
as applied by Darwin to man’s origin. His contention that man 
cannot be regarded as having arisen as an independent creation 
may assuredly be taken as fully proved. But when we are asked 
to explain the exact nature of the evolutionary machinery which 
has shaped human beings out of ape-like forms we have still to 
admit, an admission which Darwin insisted on in all his writings, 
that we have much to discover. It is true that no one has 
succeeded in producing a new species—one which has been proved 
to be incapable of breeding with the parent species—but he would 
be a bold prophet who declared that this was Nature’s secret, and 
man would never find it out. One discovery of recent years, the 
discovery that the development and growth of all parts of the 
body are regulated and co-ordinated by a ‘ hormone’ mechanism, 
is likely to throw a new light on the manner in which new and 
useful characters come into existence. Hormones are substances 
thrown into the circulating blood by the ductless glands of the 
body. In our hospitals medical men are now investigating the 
remarkable transformations of body and mind which follow dis- 
orders of the ductless glands. A fuller knowledge of the action 
of hormones cannot fail to throw a new light on the machinery of 
evolution. In Darwin’s day the hormone system was unknown, 
but it is just such a system as he was in search of and one which 
he would have seized upon and applied if it had been discovered 
in his time. Recent discoveries, far from overthrowing Dar- 
winism, serve to strengthen it. Thus it will be seen that, in the 
judgment of those best qualified to pass an opinion on the theory 
put forward in The Descent of Man, Darwinism, far from being 
at the Dusk, is only at the Dawn. 

ARTHUR KEITH. 
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THE OPPORTUNITY OF LIBERALISM 


LIBERALISM has to-day an opportunity such as it has never had 
since Mr. Balfour’s Government tottered to its doom. It is 
characteristic of the times that it owes this opportunity far more 
to the chance of its position and to the apparent bankruptcy of its 
rivals and competitors than to the force of its own appeal. The 
Coalition Government is apparently in a state of premature senile 
decay, protracting a painful existence only by aid of the oxygen of 
Mr. Lloyd George’s personal reputation. The triumphal march 
of Labour has been rather suddenly arrested by a number of 
causes : the discredit which has overtaken Communism in Russia ; 
the series of ill-conceived and ill-managed strikes ; the long trade 
‘slump’ and the practical bankruptcy to which it has reduced 
many unions ; ‘ Poplar finance’ and the panic which it has created 
even among classes not otherwise unfriendly to Labour; the 
ineffective and inglorious record of the party in the present Par- 
liament. Conservatism, on the other hand, the Die-Hard revolt 
having failed, seems condemned for the time being indefinitely to 
play the part of the Old Man of the Sea to Mr. Lloyd George’s 
Sindbad. It is a position of influence, of authority even, but 
hardly of dignity, and certainly not of independence. 

It is in these circumstances that many people are beginning to 
look, wistfully perhaps rather than expectantly, to Liberalism. 

But will the tacit invitation be accepted? It is only fair to 
observe that there are grave difficulties in the way of any successful 
popular movement in the present confusion of politics. There is 
the absurd, but quite real, difficulty of nomenclature. The very 
names of the parties now struggling together are a bar to enthu- 
siasm. Whig and Tory, Liberal and Conservative, Nationalist 
and Unionist, were great names—names for which reasonable men 
might be proud, if not to die, at least to suffer cheerfully grievous 
loss. But it would be a rather perverse confessor who insisted on 
going to the block to prove that he was an ‘ Independent’ 
Liberal, a ‘ National ’ Liberal or an ‘ Independent ’ Conservative. 
The epithets are not merely not ornamental: the mere sound of 
them reduces the battle to a brawl, the cause to an intrigue, the 
party to a junta. And side by side with the confusion of names 
there is real confusion of policy. 
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The practical policy of the responsible leaders of the Labour 
Party is simply very advanced Radicalism ; it is nothing else. 
But this fact must never be mentioned in the best Labour circles. 
One of the finest examples of a real Liberal programme ever 
written was Lord Robert Cecil’s recent political manifesto. It 
was prefaced by remarks intended to prove not only that Lord 
Robert Cecil was not a Liberal, but that no such party now exists. 
The great mass of Liberals are unquestionably opposed, and 
vehemently opposed, to the present Government. Yet the pro- 
gramme on which it was elected was a Liberal programme—of a 
kind. It wasa rather disreputable kind of Liberalism : Liberalism 
with her bonnet awry dancing a discreditable can-can; a 
Liberalism at which Mr. Gladstone would have held up hands of 
horror, and John Bright snorted with indignation; but still a 
kind of Liberalism. 

Many of the things which the Government has done, or 
attempted to do, are Liberal things. Mr. Fisher’s Education Act, 
in its original form, was a great Liberal measure, worthy of more 
affection than has been shown it by its pusillanimous parent. If 
we could forget what went before, and the hole of the pit out of 
which it was digged, the Irish Treaty would bear comparison, as 
an act of Liberal statesmanship, with the grant of self-government 
to South Africa. Economy, for all the antics of the anti-Wasters, 
is a necessary and permanent plank in any Liberal programme. 
Housing reform was a Liberal cry long before it became the 
immediate public necessity it is to-day. It has not ceased to be 
part of the Liberal programme because in the arms of the present 
Government the baby has turned into a pig, and the dream of 
“homes for heroes ’ and the‘ land fit for heroes to live in ’ vanished 
before the astonished and disgusted eyes of the electors into a dis- 
solving view of the ‘ single room’ with a portrait in oils of Sir 
Alfred Mond. Sooner or later all these measures will have to be 
picked out of the slush of rhetorical insincerities into which they 
have been permitted to fall; they will have to be cleaned, and 
restored to their proper place in a considered Liberal reform 
scheme. 

But it is none of these which will determine the future of 
Liberalism, The vital question to-day is not economy nor hous- 
ing ; it is not education nor, for once, Ireland. It is the recon- 
struction of the industrial system. The immediate future of the 
Liberal party depends on its attitude to this question ; that will 
decide whether the present opportunity is to be seized or lost. 
The question of the day in the minds of the overwhelming majority 
of the electors is the question of industry and industrial conditions. 
The politicians may talk of the correct definition of the boundaries 
‘of Silesia or the expediency or otherwise of putting a duty upon 
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jelly glasses ; the miner, reduced in many districts to a real wage 
lower than his pre-war rate, the agricultural labourer, flung back, 
after all the high hopes raised, into the old semi-serfdom, the un- 
employed man, tramping the streets in a hopeless search for work, 
do not talk of these things; nor do the small shopkeepers 
ruined by the interminable strikes, nor the hard-hit professional 
classes, nor the big business men, who see the very existence of 
their great concerns menaced by the chronic industrial unrest, and 
the hope of the long-looked-for trade revival continually clouded 
by the shadow of some new dispute. 

The facile theory that this state of things is temporary and 
will pass away with the memory of the war will bear no examina- 
tion. It is contradicted by all the evidence. One outstanding 
feature of the great recent disputes is the apparent flimsiness of 
the causes out of which they arose. Often, as in the case of the 
engineers’ lock-out, the point at issue was so small as to be almost 
unintelligible. Yet thousands of men, faced with semi-starvation, 
vote even to the last for the continuance of an obviously hopeless 
struggle over a point like that; and the public, under great 
provocation and suffering disastrous loss, is ready on the whole 
to admit that there must be something in the men’s case. What 
that means is that the apparent cause of these struggles is not 
the real one ; the strike or the lock-out is a protest, not against 
a particular foul, but against the rules of the game as it is played 
at present, and a protest supported on the whole by public 
opinion. In this sense, though in this sense probably alone, the 
modern industrial troubles are ‘ political. They arise funda- 
mentally from the belief that the whole industrial structure is 
out of date and needs overhauling ; that in its present form it is 
not a system which free, educated and intelligent men can be 
expected contentedly to accept. That is the first point. 

The second is that the old Liberal doctrine of ‘ keeping the 
ring’ has become, in the new conditions of the world, untrue and 
meaningless. It had a certain narrow truth so long as industry 
was highly localised ; it had a permanent and profound truth 
in so far as all that was meant was that the rules of industry 
cannot be forced upon the players, that they cannot be compelled 
to play under rules which they think unfair and unjust. But 
applied literally and directly to modern conditions—conditions 
in which a handful of electricians can deprive London in a few 
days, not only of light, but of meat, and a rise in miners’ wages 
may mean surprisingly a rise in the wages of certain chemists 
who happen to be associated with the Miners’ Federation—the 
doctrine is without meaning. There is no ‘ring,’ or rather 
the ring is the body of the unfortunate public, over which the 
combatants trample desperately to and fro. And the interlocking 
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and inter-relation of industries will certainly increase rather than 
diminish. The disputes of the future will be more and more 
damaging to the whole community. 

The third point is that it is almost certainly idle to hope for 
the remedy from within industry itself. The hope that the trade 
unions would be able to dictate a peace—if it was a hope— 
collapsed with the collapse of the Triple Alliance. The employers 
are equally helpless, and for the same reason. Individuals may 
float interesting and valuable experiments, but collectively their 
real interests are too divided ; they are not united, and probably 
never will be united, in opinion. In any case the expectation 
that industry itself will solve this problem is not a very reasonable 
one ; it is not for the players, busily engaged in the actual game, 
to determine the constitution of the rules, and it is the equity 
and validity of the rules which is in question. A truce, indeed, 
to the present quarrels, such as is urged by Mr. Henderson and 
other responsible Labour leaders, should be possible, and deserves 
the earnest support of all men of goodwill; but it is not at all 
clear how, out of the proposed machinery of the truce, there can 
arise any permanent settlement. The interests vitally concerned 
are not solely the industrial interests which would presumably 
be represented in the suggested Industrial Parliament. The 
consumers could scarcely be so represented, yet they are certainly 
entitled to a say in decisions which may be of the most urgent 
importance tothem. The great army of small investors who have 
put their money or had it put for them, directly or indirectly, into 
industrial enterprises are entitled to be heard ; but their direct 
representation is inconceivable. Moreover, some of the most neces- 
sary reforms imply very wide powers. Take the question of the 
control of trusts ; it is almost as much a political question as an in- 
dustrial one. Ifthe Industrial Parliament has the requisite powers 
to deal with problems like this it will certainly come into collision 
with the Imperial Parliament, which is properly jealous of its just 
rights ; if it has not, it cannot effectively deal with the matter at all. 

But if reform is not to be undertaken from within, it can only 
be attempted from without by the Government. No other body 
has the necessary authority. And it is here that Liberalism, if it 
would but use it, has so enormous an advantage in position. The 
Conservative Party probably has not the will to the work ; almost 
certainly it has not the power, for its bulwarks are the very 
interests which are most determinedly opposed to any change in 
the rules at all. The Labour Party, at first blush the obvious 
instrument for such a reform, is, as a matter of fact, most griev- 
ously handicapped—through no fault of its own—for its effective 
performance. It would come into power surrounded by a halo of 
hopes which could not possibly be fulfilled, and their disappoint- 
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ment would provoke an instant and enormous reaction. It would 
have against it not only the angry resistance of the reactionaries 
who would oppose change in any case, but the terrified resistance 
of great masses of middle class opinion, which is not really anti- 
pathetic to the reasonable claims of Labour, but is frightened of its 
name. Worst of all, any solution attempted by the Labour Party 
in its present form would be stigmatised—very likely quite un- 
justly—as a class solution ; it would be held by great classes 
intimately affected to be an ex parte judgment; and on this 
ground it would be resented and perhaps resisted even after the 
substantial reforms had been made law. 

Now Liberalism, as it happens, is singularly free from most of 
these difficulties, A few rich men would no doubt go away more 
or less sorrowful. The loss would be far more than counter- 
balanced by the support of the Progressive Conservatives and the 
more enlightened employers. A mass of middle class opinion 
would support, probably enthusiastically, a Liberal scheme of 
industrial reform, though it would look coolly and apprehensively 
at a Labour scheme perhaps not in itself so very different. Man 
is a political animal, but he is not a perfectly reasonable one. 
Official Labour would no doubt be critical, perhaps grudging and 
querulous ; but the solid body of trade union opinion, which is the 
backbone of the Labour Party, could scarcely be hostile to pro- 
posals of which the very object would be to realise at least a great 
many of the aims for which it has been for years fighting. 
Liberalism has the parliamentary experience necessary to carry 
through a big scheme of this kind—a consideration not wholly 
unimportant, and it has the brains. 

It is disappointing, but it is intelligible, that what is known as 
the Manchester programme of Professor Ramsay Muir and his 
associates has not received a warmer welcome. The little band 
of able men who drew it up included, unfortunately, no orator nor 
speaker of wide public appeal. The appeal itself is purely intel- 
lectual, and the English electorate is always slow to respond to a 
purely intellectual appeal. It has been met, as was bound to be 
the case at the outset, by Whig opposition on the one hand and 
Labour opposition on the other. The instinct of self-preservation 
forces political Labour to regard all such proposals in the first 
instance as mere attempts to take the bang out of the Socialist 
thunder and the flash out of the revolutionary lightning. The 
criticism is really a commendation, for ordinary quiet people, who 
still constitute even in these violent days far the majority of the 
people of this country, prefer their domestic electricity without 
bangs and without flashes. 

It is no part of the purpose of this article to deal with the 
details of the Manchester programme. The outline is well known. 
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The principle of partnership {writes Professor Muir in his book] is the 
essence of the industrial policy suggested by the ideas of Liberalism. . . . 
In all industrial work the voice of every contributing element should have 
due weight, but there is room for wide variation in the relative influence 
which each element may possess. In all cases the directive and organising 
element must necessarily have a high degree of independent authority. 
In all cases labour of hand and brain must be assured of an effective voice 
in determining the conditions under which it is to work. But the ultimate 
deciding voice in questions of general policy should vary from case to case, 
falling in some cases to a national body under the ultimate control of the 
State, or to some other public authority, in other cases to the consumers 
(as in co-operative societies), in other cases to the workers by hand and 
brain (as in co-operative productive societies), in other cases to the owners 
of capital, where they assume heavy risks, and in yet other cases—the 
majority, perhaps—to an organised co-partnership of, the several factors 
in production. And over all forms of organisation must stand the demc- 
cratic State, not interfering in the actual conduct of industrial affairs 
(a function which it cannot directly perform with efficiency), but striving 
to ensure, by legislative and administrative action, that justice is done 
and that the rights and liberties of all citizens are protected. 


If it be objected that such a definition is perilously vague, the 
answer is that it is the height of doctrinaire folly to suppose that a 
cut and dried scheme which will meet justly and exactly all the 
innumerable, often unexpected, difficulties of a vast and intricate 
machine like the modern industrial system can be produced to 
order by any theorist who is not a fanatic or an impostor, 

Such a scheme can only be framed satisfactorily by elaborate 
investigations into the conditions, often very different, of scores of 
different industries, by the careful study of exceedingly intricate 
causes, and their secret action and reaction not only upon profits 
and wages, but upon things so uncertain, but so important, as 
men’s lives and tempers. And when it is framed it can only be 
really tested by a prolonged series of cautious practical experi- 
ments. 

The value of the Manchester programme is as an evidence that 
some Liberals, at any rate, are prepared to face the reconstruction 
of industry as the supreme task of the future, to devote to this 
object the energies and the talents which they possess, and to 
subordinate other questions to the successful accomplishment of 
this mission. 

Success implies two considerable assumptions. The work to 
be done will be long, difficult and not uncontentious. It will 
require the undivided attention of the Government, and it cannot 
even be profitably attempted except on the assumption of a long 
peace, not seriously disturbed even by rumours of war. Insurance 
against war, that is to say, is an essential plank in a Liberal 
programme ; and effective insurance against war is only possible 
by the definite abandonment of the balance of power, and the 
definite acceptance of the principle of the League of Nations. The 
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essence of this principle is that the responsibility for war ought to 
rest not solely with the individual nations concerned, but with the 
collective body of the nations represented in the League. If and 
when this theory is fully realised in practice, it will involve a very 
great diminution in the power, responsibility and importance (so 
far as this issue is concerned) of leading statesmen. And this is 
surely a consummation to be desired. It is generally felt to be 
monstrous, by those who think on the subject at all, that the peace 
of the world and the lives and fortunes of hundreds of thousands 
should be dependent on the wisdom or the folly, the sanity or the 
caprice, of a few men, however distinguished. 

But the course pursued since the Armistice has had 
diametrically opposite results to those logically implied in the 
original conception of the League. Judged by the light of recent 
practice, the peace of Europe is held not to be a collective responsi- 
bility, but a charge committed specifically to three or four bene- 
ficent Great Powers, who are to impose peace benevolently on 
the rest. So far from being reduced, the importance of the 
individual statesman has been magnified to proportions rarely 
seen before. One might suppose, looking at recent exhibitions 
of statecraft, that peace was a sort of spell, only effectively to be 
wrought by the magical incantations of a few fully qualified 
witch doctors. It is a mere accident that the result has been, 
not a new tragedy, but a dull comedy bordering occasionally 
on farce. Peace has been preserved not by the statesmen (who 
have done little but squabble), but by the inertness and exhaustion 
of the peoples, who have at present neither the will nor, in most 
cases, the means to go to war again. But this is a guarantee 
that cannot last. War memories fade always with astonishing 
rapidity ; new recruits will swell the broken cadres ; the empty 
treasuries will fill again. It must be the first business of any 
truly Liberal foreign policy to find a real guarantee against war, 
and it will find it in a return to the first principles of the League. 
We shall be ready and even eager to take our just place in the 
councils of Europe, and to give our neighbours such help as they 
desire in such form as seems possible ; but we shall refuse to dictate 
to the smallest of them. We shall accord to our representatives 
the honour which is their due, but we shall neither desire nor 
permit them to pose as arbiters of European peace. That is a 
collective responsibility which rests, or which ought to rest, on 
the shoulders of all the nations alike; it should be referred to 
those to whom it rightly belongs. It is at least certain that a 
Government which is continually immersed in complicated 
foreign controversies can have no leisure for such a task as 
industrial reconstruction at home. 

A second assumption is trade revival. No Government can 
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without quackery guarantee this; all Governments pretend 
to be concerned for the encouragement of trade, but their concern 
usually limits itself in practice to a deference, not always entirely 
justified, to the advice of the City, and a willingness, usually 
wholly unjustified, to bow to the pressure of any particularly 
clamant industry. Trade revival is a matter partly of economic 
law, partly of the financial and commercial policy of foreign 
countries ; and both of these are to a great extent manifestly 
beyond the control of the best-intentioned Administration. But 
something at least—a good deal, in fact—can be done by an 
intelligent and energetic Administration to hasten the natural 
process ; and it is important that Liberals should make it clear 
that they will refuse to listen to no sound proposals for the benefit 
and extension of commerce. In the recent past they have suffered, 
unfairly enough, from the contrast between the merely negative 
policy which they are supposed to profess with the loudly pro- 
claimed intention of the Protectionists to ‘ make employment.’ 

Free Trade is by no means necessarily a negative policy, and 
the claims of its opponents to be able to ‘ make trade’ seem to 
Free Traders the weakest part of a weak case. The war has 
been on the whole a disaster for the Protectionist. That the 
need of the world is for freer trade could scarcely be more obvious 
than it is to-day, and the Safeguarding of ‘Industries Act is a 
lesson and a warning in itself. But not enough emphasis has 
been laid of late on the positive side of the Free Trade doctrine ; 
and it is important that it should not be ignored, for to train a 
dying plant is a plain waste of time and of energy. Reconstruction 
without the reasonable hope of speedy revival is a beating of 
the air. 

It may be objected that the policy here sketched is a home- 
keeping and a sordid one, and alternatively that its value depends 
entirely upon the details of the proposed reconstruction, and that 
until these are settled it is nebulous and worthless. The first of 
these objections is an old one. It has been answered. ‘ Unless 
the glory of your legislation and the beauty of your statesman- 
ship,’ said John Bright long ago, ‘are reflected in the lives 
and in the conditions of the people, believe me you have yet to 
learn the first duty of government.’ If it is sordid to think first 
and to think always of the trials and the difficulties, the hardships 
and the dangers, of common people in the humdrum toils of 
ordinary life, it is much more sordid to ignore them. It is not 
less true because it has often been said that the best guarantee 
for real influence and authority abroad is a prosperous, contented 
and united people at home. 

The second objection deserves a little more consideration. It 
is true that the success of any policy of industrial reconstruction 
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must depend on the smooth working of its details. It is true that 
these details cannot be announced beforehand, for reasons already 
stated. But it is also true that it is unreasonable to demand that 
they should be so announced. Democracy has a right to ask from 
those who aspire to be its leaders a full and clear statement of the 
aims which they have in view, the temper in which they propose 
to pursue them, and the broad methods which they think fittest 
for their purposes. If such a statement is withheld, democracy 
is a farce. The criticism of its opponents that in practice the 
ballot is merely an ironical permission to the people to choose every 
five years or so to which of two or more rival cliques they will 
commit the almost uncontrolled mastery of their destinies is true. 
But if democracy is to insist on the impossible demand that every 
clause of every Bill and every detail of every reform meditated 
shall be submitted beforehand to its sanction, then it is in the 
position of the cantankerous employer who will not trust and 
cannot delegate and can never be truly served because he will per- 
mit no one to serve him. 

The outstanding fact, strangely little regarded, in politics to- 
day, is that the political world, as we knew it before the war, is 
changed beyond recognition. It is not only the advent of the 
women electors which has wrought the change, though this is a 
prime factor in it : it is that great masses of people are beginning 
to take a vague interest in the conduct of public affairs who 
before the war would no more have dreamt of doing so than of 
discussing the orbits of the moons of Jupiter. To this new army 
of politicians the old battle cries are meaningless, the old battles 
scarcely even memories, the old faiths without either associations 
or authority. Their-outlook is naive, simple, often very ignorant ; 
they have little history and less geography ; they have passed a grim 
practical examination in economics : they know and care little for 
the theory. The things that move them are the injustice and the 
cruelty that still darken the face of our civilisation. They do not 
fear hardship in itself; no man worth his salt fears that, and 
women perhaps still less. What they fear is the unmerited 
humiliation and shame which is the lot of the workman thrown, 
from whatever cause, out of employment ; the undeserved degra- 
dation and dirt and misery to which he is condemned. It is 
the dumb reproach of their children in want, the more eloquent 
because it is never spoken, the gradual ruin of their little homes, 
not the less prized because they are so little, the sense that they 
are mere cogs in a monstrous machine which may grind them and 
all they love and cherish helplessly out of existence if something 
goes wrong with the works, that exasperates and embitters. 
These are the fears that mock at the bedside of the sick working 
woman and darken the dreams of the dying workman. Unem- 
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ployment doles and Insurance Acts and maternity benefits have 
done something, but they are at best palliatives ; the first named a 
very unsound and dangerous soporific. The inherent evils re- 
main. The instructed man will say truly that they have their 
ultimate source in great economic laws and the obscure politics of 
far-away countries ; but he will admit also, if he is honest, that 
there is much, very much, which might be done to remedy them 
at our own doors, things for which mercy and justice combine in 
crying, things which we have but to stoop to do. If Liberalism 
will undertake this, not as a side issue to be dismissed with a 
sentence or two of cool approbation at the tag end of an after- 
dinner oration, but as the first article of its faith, there is a great 
future before it ; if it will not, it will be held to have forfeited, and 
justly forfeited, its heritage of service in the new world. The new 
electors will turn away from a creed which seems to them to have 
no relevance to their lives, to be a mere jargon of foreign-sounding 
words and incomprehensible abstractions—perhaps, as the street 
corner orator insistently assures them, covering some hypocritical 
pretence of the malevolent capitalist. 

A great body of professed Liberals, and perhaps a greater mass 
still of people whose political creed is less definite, see in the policy 
which has been roughly and imperfectly sketched the hope, not of 
Liberalism only, but of the country. They hold that the honest 
application of this policy would mitigate and eventually disperse 
the worst evils from which the present generation suffers. They 
hope, with great confidence, that it would lay the foundation 
firmly and broadly of a wiser and better and a happier social 
system. It is not pretended that the immediate results would be 
startling ; no miracles are promised, no infallible cure-alls, no 
jerry-built Jerusalems. It is a modest policy. If it needs a 
motto perhaps no better can easily be found than a sentence in 
L’ fle des Pingouins, interpreted in a sense very different from that 
intended by its illustrious author. ‘Et maintenant que tu as 
perdu tes illusions,’ says Bidault Coquille, the disillusioned 
astronomer reformer, to himself, ‘ maintenant que tu sais qu’il est 
dur de redresser des torts et que c’est toujours 4 recommencer, tu 
retournes a tes asteroides. Tu as raison; mais retournes-y 
modestement, Bidault Coquille.’ Now that the glare of the 
political rockets and Catherine wheels and set pieces is all dying 
down in darkness and disillusion, there are possibly worse guides 
than the little stars of common sense, common honesty and 
common humanity which directed the steps of dead and gone 
Liberals over very rough uneven ways and through the darkness 
of very black nights, 

STUART Honeson, 
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A PRE-ELECTION SURVEY 


DIFFICULT times compel an honest man to think before he votes, 
which is something, at any rate, in their favour. Yet is it in their 
favour ? Is it a gain or but an added worry ? One thing is very 
certain : if most electors did not vote before they thought, they 
would never vote at all, which might indeed be no loss either to 
themselves or to the community. But the ordinary assumption 
is that he or she who is given a vote is meant to use it, so one is 
inclined, superficially perhaps, to regret when anything prevents 
him from doing so. And suppose most of us had not the help of 
a party label to provide us with views ready made, with full 
directions how, when and where the vote was to be used, what 
should we do when the time to vote came? Probably very few 
consider this, perhaps not unwisely, for reflection thereon tends to 
humiliation more than to humility, shaking faith in the glory of 
the democratic, or rather the parliamentary, plan, and tending to 
general political scepticism. Perhaps politics really are the one 
sphere in which it is true that where ignorance is, if not bliss, at 
least contentment, it is folly to be wise. Wisdom might, after all, 
bring the voter to quite as wrong a conclusion as ignorance. For 
one thing, it is quite certain that not one voter in ten or in a 
hundred has time, even if he had the wish, the training and the 
ability, deliberately to think out his political position and give a 
reason that will suffice for his political faith. It is obvious at a 
moment’s glance that, if he were not satisfied until he could do this, 
the whdle machine of representative goverument would crack. It 
is partly because the people as a whole are in fact beginning ‘v do 
this, because they are less satisfied than they were to vote merely 
as party pawns, that the machinery of government is breaking 
down, if one should not rather say, has broken down. It is 
humiliating indeed that the mass of electors should have to elect 
without thinking, if the political machine is to work. But more 
humiliating is our private consciousness, though well disguised and 
stoutly denied, how little we can do in politics by taking thought. 
So long as we are enthusiastically attached to a party, we know 
we are right, we are certain we act on political principles, our vote 
is founded on reason. But let anything happen to shake our 
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obligation to party, to make us think and act independently, and 
painfully soon we realise that what we took to be our own thought 
and conviction was very little else than party suggestion. We try, 
no doubt, to begin again, this time without the party crutch, 
determined to shed none of our interest in, and enthusiasm for, 
practical politics, but also determined to come to conclusions 
purely on merits. Then we begin to realise how extremely 
difficult it is for the ordinary man, though well educated 
and not without a certain political training, to judge of any 
particular policy. It is seldom possible for him to know the facts 
as they need to be known, he usually is ignorant of the context and 
environment, and without this knowledge he knows that the 
application of his political principles, honestly thought out though 
they may have been, is as likely as not to go all askew. If, in his 
doubt, he turns for guidance to a choice between political groups, 
he finds them extraordinarily alike. It is no good to tell him now 
that one set is all right and another all wrong. He has got long 
past that. The practical man—which sometimes means the man 
who cannot think and sometimes the man who can but will not 
for fear that thinking will interfere with his action—will, of course, 
answer to all this that you must do the best you can; there is no 
certainty in anything ; you may always be wrong ; you must do 
something. This is a confession that politics, as Lord Morley said 
years ago, are one long second best. More than that, they are so 
second a best that it is difficult not to doubt whether it may not 
be as well to leave them alone as to think about them at all. Very 
many do leave them alone, whether they vote or not, and it is 
quite arguable that they are justified in this abstention. They 
need not be one whit the less patriots for it. Temperament, 
intellectual bias, absorption in other work, may put them off both 
political thought and political action. But for those who are 
politically inclined to give up is a poor show; one must go on 
trying ; knowledge coming by experience may perhaps make up 
for want of confidence, as confidence very often has to make up for 
want of knowledge. 

Right or wrong, good or bad, it is impossible now to put one’s 
trust in party guidance and vote straight, for the old party lines 
are no longer there; and what will be the new party lines, or 
whether there will be any, does not yet appear. It is the difficulty, 
to some apparently an impasse, against which this state of things 
brings up the electorate, that makes some people, mainly active 
party politicians, sigh for the old days and work for the return 
of the hard and fast two-party system. No doubt, it is said that 
only in this way can effective opposition to, and criticism of, 
Government policy and action be had. This argument can hardly 
be taken seriously. It is a sound text-book argument, for text- 
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books take things at face value, seldom troubling to go behind 
forms. But facts have shown that for a long time opposition in 
Parliament has not been effective, and regular party criticism of a 
Government cannot be good, for necessarily it is not independent 
and assumes the very points it has to make. A good critic has not 
made up his mind before he hears the case. The Opposition must 
find the Government in error, be the merits of the matter what 
they may ; that is not criticism. It comes nearer to popular mis- 
conception of criticism, which takes it to be finding fault. For 
many years Governments have been unaffected by House of 
Commons opposition and criticism alike. What has affected 
them has been public opinion outside. That may affect the House 
of Commons too, and then the Government may seem to bow to 
the feeling of the House, but really is responsive to the country, 
not to the House. The House is seldom in advance of the country, 
and when in opposition to it is totally ineffective. Those who 
want to get back to the old party way must find better reasons 
than this for their faith. Strange as it seems, many able men do 
want to get back to it, even though under no illusion as to the real 
character of the party system. Captain Elliot, M.P., for instance, 
in the brilliant article he contributed to this Review in March of 
this year, advises a return to the old party plan, which, by a figure 
painfully apposite, he describes as banging one another about 
with bladders. Perfect ; maximum of noise and fury and nobody 
hurt, nothing done. No doubt much is to be said for warfare that 
hurts no one. One can indeed understand a gallant soldier, who 
knows what war is, appreciating the difference. Yet noisy make- 
believe hardly seems a worthy occupation for the British people 
or for ‘ the grand inquest of the nation.’ A good harlequinade 
may be a glorious recreation (personally I regret its disappearance 
from pantomime), but the business of the Empire should be some- 
thing better than harlequinade. To me it did seem impossible, 
as I ventured to say in a modest volume! I put forth some time 
ago, that the Titanic realities of the Great War would allow any- 
one to put up any longer with the contemptible unreaiity of the 
old party game. Fiction loses its attraction to those who have 
come up against fact, or it will if they are sound. Has the war 
broken or braced us? If it has braced us we shall not tolerate 
any revival of a worn-out farce, of which the average sound man 
or woman was already sick even before the war. None who has 
any care for truth can acquiesce in a device which rests on the 
absurd assumption that one side is always right and the other 
always wrong. The only case for such a plan—and, indeed, none 
other has ever been seriously put forward—is that the parliamen- 
tary system cannot work without it. That is true. What then? 


1 In the Wake of the War: Parliament or Imperial Government? (Lane, 1917). 
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Can anyone believe that the war and the concomitant confusion 
abroad—Russia, Austria, Ireland—have left things so much as 
they were that a survival which even the old world was out- 
growing can successfully be carried on into the new? If the 
House of Commons wants to go on at all, even as a mere instru- 
ment for people and Government to play on, it must occupy 
itself with realities and not with a childish game. The war,has 
left our people in no temper to take interest in a party game that 
does not touch their interests. He who wants to help Socialists, 
and even Communists, cannot do better than restore in full swing 
the old two-party business. Let the humbug be visible, and the 
revolutionary will not be slow to turn the people’s eyes upon it. 
He will show them that in voting for him they will at least be 
voting for something, while in voting for one old party as against 
another they will be voting for nothing ; and political humanity 
abhors a vacuum as much as Nature does. 

Thoughtful people who regret the regular two-party system— 
for there are some—should consider that the dispensation to 
which they are fondly looking back was much more a choice of men 
than a choice of parties or of principles. This made it not unreal. 
Disraeli was a great fact, and Gladstone was a great fact, and it 
did make a difference which of them guided the State. If it were 
to-day a question of Mr. Lloyd George or someone equally 
prominent, the situation would be cleared immediately. We 
should all know where we were, let parties or programmes be what 
they might. But resuscitation of the old parties unhappily does 
not mean resuscitation of the old men or the production of new 
men of great personality. We have unlearnt the commonplace 
that the situation produces the man. There is now no obvious 
man to follow, still less two obvious men to choose between, 
though it may well be that an honest voter will conclude that the 
only thing for him to do is to decide as well as he can who is the 
best man available. 

But the counsel to get back as soon as we can to the old parties 
and the old ways is likely to come to nothing for the sufficient 
reason that there are no old parties to get back to. It is amazing 
that anybody can suppose that we can ever get back to pre-war 
conditions, as if the war had been a mere parenthesis, just an 
accidental damming up of the stream of life. Is it not already 
plain, as was always to be expected, that the war was not an 
interruption, but a permanent diversion, of the course of European 
life? We know, of course, that there have been, and are, doctri- 
naires of history who assure us that war has never settled anything, 
is in fact a negligible, though unhappy, accident. But nobody 
marks them. Sometimes the market-place is a better guide than 
the study. Was this great diversion likely to leave parties alone ? 
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Well, we know the first thing the war did in this country was to 
shut up the whole party and representative system amidst general 
satisfaction. Neither was there found to be any need for an 
election to bring about a change of Government. Mr. Lloyd 
George was quite equal to ousting Mr. Asquith and at the time 
undoubtedly carrying out the people’s will without any constitu- 
tional appeal to the country. Everyone was delighted ; and if 
people now talk more about constitutional methods, it is simply 
because they are sick of the Government and want a change and 
not that they care one straw for constitutional forms. 

Where are the old parties, if one would go back to them? Is 
the rump serving under Mr. Asquith the great Liberal Party ? 
Is it, indeed, a party at all apart from Mr. Asquith ? His prestige 
and oratory, the shade of a great parliamentary name, give his 
‘ wretched remnant ’ a respectability which must disappear with 
him. Is it not quite clear that this country, if not the civilised 
world, has got past Liberalism ? Say, if you will, that it has done 
its work, fulfilled its mission, anything you like. Whatever its 
record—and I certainly have no desire to revive ancient recrimina- 
tions by inquiring into it—Liberalism is no longer a living demo- 
cratic creed, or, if it is, it lives under other names. If it is still a 
creed, it has ceased to be a Church. The strength of organised 
Liberalism has gone into Labour. 

Still more obvious is it that there is no Unionist Party. The 
Unionist Party itself was a coalition, though in it the Conservative 
element so much predominated that it came to be identified with 
the Conservative Party. But the party existed primarily for 
definite purposes expressed in its name—the union of Ireland and 
Great Britain and the union of Church and State. After fighting 
furiously for many years against Home Rule in Ireland, after 
demonstrating its certainty of failure and its extreme danger to 
Imperial interests, after warmly denouncing for many years the 
iniquity of surrender to men who were hostile to England and the 
Empire and employed outrage as a political weapon, after showing 
by practice the possibility of keeping Ireland quiet and orderly and 
fostering its material prosperity under Unionist government, the 
Unionist Party gave up all for which it had stood and accepted 
Home Rule for Ireland. Later on the Unionist members of the 
Coalition acquiesced in and actively supported an Irish policy still 
more opposed to everything for which they had stood as Unionists. 
Those who had proved that Gladstonian Home Rule would be 
disastrous to both England and Ireland accepted Dominion 
Home Rule, which in every way is much nearer to separation. 
They acquiesced in a surrender to placate men who were guilty of 
worse crimes, and more of them, than those committed under the 
Land League in the eighties. After this, what is the use of talking 
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of a Unionist Party ? The justification or otherwise of the Unionist 
volteface in respect of Irish policy is irrelevant. If it was right, 
it shows only the more certainly that the reason for the Unionist 
Party’s being is gone. If Repeal of the Union had become 
inevitable, inevitable, too, was the collapse of the Unionist 
Party. 

In Wales, too, the Church has been disestablished, not, it is 
true, by Unionist voters. But the thing is done, and it would be 
idle to argue that the Unionist Party existed now for the defence 
of the connection between Church and State. This connection 
may not be assailed. seriously for a long time. Present day 
controversies do not turn on such lines, and the general attitude 
to the Church politically is not hostile, but rather tolerant, if fault- 
finding. But if the attack should come, it is not likely that either 
side will fight with the bitterness and vigour of old days. The 
move towards Disestablishment will not spring from hatred and 
envy of the Church, as before, rather from a feeling of the incom- 
patibility of Establishment with modern conditions and environ- 
ment. Many Churchmen are likely to have this feeling, and most 
of them will probably judge that the Church would lose little by 
its official severance from the State. What the State would lose 
is a different question. On the whole, it is likely that, if the Church 
in England is disestablished, it will be by agreement between 
Church and State. No Conservative Party is likely to have much 
to do with the whole matter. 

There is no Unionist Party in fact, and it would be much better 
to drop a name which either has no meaning or suggests what is 
false. The Liberal Party is dying of old age, and hardly a hale 
one, and the Unionist Party has committed suicide. So the 
restoration of the old party plan can never come about. 

The honest voter, facing the future, may dismiss from his 
mind any reversion to the old Liberal and Conservative régime. 
The superficial voter, if he has been a Liberal, may vote ‘ Inde- 
pendent Liberal,’ because of the label of Mr: Asquith’s name. 
More thoughtful Liberals will vote Labour, or for that group that 
offers the most effective defence of property, whatever that may 
be, according to their circumstances and temperament. The 
more conservative-minded of them, especially if they are well off, 
wili find themselves quite at home with the Conservative group. 
Most of the others, the average Liberals, will no doubt join the 
Labour Party. 

He, on the other hand, who has been a Tory on some sort of 
principle, who has read some history and tried to think out his 
political position, will find it much more difficult to choose his 
path. He has undoubtedly lost his way and must make a track 
out of the wood for himself. 
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Some of the things for which he has stood in the past have 
gone. This he must recognise, which is better than merely 
regretting. Democracy, good or bad, is an accomplished fact ; the 
House of Lords has ceased to be a power. But the Army and 
Navy have not ceased to be a power. The services, though not 
indeed the preserve of any party, Tory or other, have long been 
especially close to the Tory’s heart. He does not regard them as 
an unfortunate necessity, if indeed a necessity. They are to 
him an ideal and an invaluable moral force in the nation. The 
Tory believes in the qualities of the fighting man, which are 
sometimes not quite felicitously called aristocratic. These are 
not bloodthirstiness, or love of war, or brutality, or bullying. 
The substitution of the qualities of the talking man for the 
qualities of the fighting man he would regard as an unmixed 
evil. 

This is a matter going through all forms of government and all 
ages. On the whole, party politics and parliamentary methods 
are not very favourable to the qualities we have been speaking of. 
More favourable probably would be a régime under which great 
power was concentrated in the Executive Government, subject to 
review by the whole people. This is very much what in facts 
whatever the form, did obtain after Mr. Lloyd George and his 
colleagues took office in 1916. The almost unlimited support the 
Government commanded for some years may well have been due 
in considerable measure to the contentment in the new order of 
the not few people who were sick of parliamentary ways. Neces- 
sarily such a plan must hang for its success mainly on the qualities 
of those who work it. For that matter, so must all other plans, 
but naturally the greater the power of the particular individual 
the more obvious is the need that he should be fit to wield it. Mr. 
Lloyd George enjoyed unequalled opportunity and almost un- 
limited power, and his failure to justify his trust has produced 
especial resentment, because it has given away a great experi- 
ment in government. It has produced a feeling that there is 
nothing for it but to return to the old parliamentary way, that 
or a new start altogether. Thus Mr. Lloyd George has simul- 
taneously stimulated both reaction and revolution. He has not 
been strong enough to use his chances. His political past has 
spoilt him. In the spirit of the mere clever politician, he has pre- 
ferred opportunism to decision. The appalling impasse in Ireland 
is comment enough on his methods. He tried in the beginning to 
buy off trouble in Ireland by letting the Irish off both conscription 
and rationing. This led the Irish elements hostile to this country 
to conclude that they might safely defy British government, and 
their calculation has proved to be right. By a policy of murder 
to which no possible element of horror, treachery, cowardice, was 
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wanting, they proceeded to undermine all order and authority and 
to set up a Republican Government independent of England. 
Mr. Lloyd George would not face the facts, sending troops to Ire- 
land, but not enough to crush the rebellion and obviously with no 
intention that it should be crushed. When the Government forces 
were beginning to re-establish order and the enemy might have been 
crushed, Mr. Lloyd George preferred to square them by an offer 
of everything except formal separation from the Empire. It is a 
commonplace that the Empire could not possibly hold together 
under the present system of Dominion government except for 
the good spirit that pervades it. This is the government which 
Mr. Lloyd George offers the Irish rebels. So generous an offer he, 
in his simplicity, assumed would produce the good spirit re- 
quired. This good spirit showed itself in a new phase of murder 
and outrage, not in substitution of, but in addition to, the old, 
this time between rival sects of Irish Nationalists. The mur- 
derous and anarchical spirit has in no sense died down to this day, 
and he must be a simple person indeed who expects or hopes that 
the ‘ Treaty,’ or any dispensation set up in virtue of it, will result in 
its abatement. The murder of Sir Henry Wilson was a fearful irony 
indeed on the splendid triumph of the Irish Treaty of Peace. The 
result of the election of the Dominion Parliament pointed to any- 
thing rather than settlement. A very substantial minority of the 
elected were avowed Republicans whose idea, it is easy to see, in 
coming to terms with the backers of the Treaty was to secure 
a strong position in the new Parliament as a good vantage ground 
for the prosecution of their separatist Republican plans. The 
Labour contingent seems to be much infected with Communism, 
which can hardly make for harmony. Even assuming that Mr. 
Collins’ men generally did not want a separate republic, it was plain 
that Mr. de Valera’s Republicans could paralyse any Government 
set up under the Treaty. That the two factions coalesced for certain 
purposes is nothing to the point. Coalition served the temporary 
purposes of both, but when the tug came the Republicans, having 
a clearly defined and easily intelligible goal, knowing perfectly 
well what they were aiming at, and having on principle no 
scruples as to the methods by which they got there, would be in 
an incomparably stronger position than a compromising majority 
whose position was undefined and whose sympathies were more 
than suspected not to be with the policy they professed. Mean- 
time war (real or play) going on between Republicans and Treaty 
men has thrown election and Irish Parliament alike into the 
background. The Treaty of Peace has resulted in the destruction 
of the Four Courts and in anything except peace. In any case, 
even if the ‘ Treaty ’ policy succeeded, or more or less succeeded, 
it would be but one long concession to crime, violence and 
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savagery, a general betrayal of Irish men and women outside 
Ulster who were loyal to the Government and the British Empire. 

Mr. Lloyd George cannot escape or parry the damning charge 
that under his virtually autocratic rule Ireland became ungovern- 
able ; that the Imperial Government, of which he was the head, 
ceased to act in Ireland ; that in Ireland there was safety neither 
for person nor property; that the law was openly defied and 
derided, and the lawbreakers went unpunished without, as a rule, 
even an attempt being made to overtake them. Mr. Lloyd 
George’s Government, unable to protect its own citizens or assert 
itself in any way, abdicated, trying to make a virtue of its impo- 
tence by pretending that its withdrawal was an act of grace, not of 
fright. Either this is true, or a worse thing is true of Mr. Lloyd 
George, that he could have protected people and property in 
Ireland, that his Government could have made itself felt effectually, 
but would not. Either way he is proved to be unfit to carry on 
the government of any country. Either he is contemptibly 
incapable or he is profoundly immoral, not to speak of the 
possibility of both. 

The mind that could acquiesce in such a policy would naturally 
favour a composition with Russian Bolshevism. Mr. Lloyd George 
never shrinks from touching the unclean thing, whether in Ireland 
or Russia. Maybe he thinks his touch will make it clean, but 
experience so far hardly favours the theory. Mr. Lloyd George 
made this country express sympathy with the Russian revolution 
at its beginning, his only excuse being his total incapacity to gauge 
its origin, meaning, capacity, and probable or even conceivable 
results. Never has public man been more entirely and lamentably 
wrong than has Mr. Lloyd George in everything he has had to do 
with Russia. He has made this country touch pitch with no 
other result than that its hands have been blacked. Which of the 
material gains for which England was to sell her soul to Russia 
has been secured ? If you are going to leave the straight path, 
at any rate you should have the acumen to choose a crooked one 
that leads somewhither. On the whole, by grace of Mr. Lloyd 
George, this country, after its mighty feat against Germany, 
stands now humiliated beside France and America. 

But opportunism does not always pay. It is pretty certain 
that no Tory, rightly so called, nor, indeed, any who has regard 
for national honour, will vote for Mr. Lloyd George at the next 
election. But to come to the conclusion not to vote for Mr. Lloyd 
George is easy ; the question is, For whom shall one vote? The 
Labour man and probably most Liberals may know what they will 
do. Not so, or not so easily, he who comes under neither of these 
categories and does not desire a reversion to the old party system. 
The weakness of the Die-Hards is that they are pursuing right 
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ends by a wrong route. It is impossible not to sympathise with 

them in many ways. They are honest, clean, and straightforward. 

They have most of the Tory virtues, but unfortunately they have 

also most of the Conservative defects. Their virtues are of the 

heart : they are aghast at the things a man ought to be aghast at ; 

their defects are of the head: they are content to use old party 

labels long after the party has ceased to be. It is really silly now 

to talk about rallying to the old Conservative position. There is 

much indeed for which Conservatism stood that is invaluable and 

living now as ever, and we may thank the Die-Hards for standing 

up for some of these things. But, in fact, Conservatism (which is 

not Toryism) as a whole was always opportunist, and there never 
was ‘an old Conservative position.’ It was always a varying 

position. It had some more or less fixed points of policy in 

common with Toryism, and these the Die-Hards proclaim, but 
these points are mostly dead, and dead with Conservative assent. 
One can go very easily with the Die-Hards in their opposition to 
Mr. Lloyd George, but when it comes to putting them in his place, 
that is a very different matter. How can anyone-have confidence 
in them as constructive men of affairs ? Their position is negative 
and hopelessly vague. ‘ The immediate need,’ they say, ‘ and the 
remedy is a rally of the deep-seated Conservative feeling in the 
country and the application without delay of a policy based on 
true national principles. To drift further with ever-changing 
policies must quickly produce chaos, disaster and ruin. Our 
purpose is not to break up the Conservative and Unionist Party, 
but to rally and revive the true Conservative and Unionist 
principles.’ Well, anyone could say this, but what does it mean ? 
They would do much more good if, instead of talking about 
Unionist or any other principles, they were to say what they 
would actually do if they had the power. How would they deal 
with Ireland? Would they restore the pre-Parliament Act 
position of the House of Lords? But they are weak not only in 
their lack of explicitness, but also where they are explicit. Unfor-' 
tunately they are explicit in taking up false positions and in 
unlearning some of the great lessons Disraeli taught the Conser- 
vative Party. By preaching ‘ whole-hog ’ individualism they are 
just stupidly, according to the worst Conservative tradition (the 
opposite of Tory), taking on mere old-fashioned and discarded 
Liberalism. Bright’s mordant, if unpleasing, simile applies to 
these good people, with a difference. Laissez-faire individualism 
as a political faith has no vitality. It may revive for a moment in 
temporary conditions, as in the present ‘ economy ’ scare, but it 
can never again dominate the public mind or guide the national 
policy. Any review of the last fifty years can only show that on 
the whole both thought and action have been moving away from 
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individualism. It is really a piece of proverbial Conservative 
stupidity not to be able to see this. There is no excuse for it. 
Disraeli gave the party a very strong lead against individualism 
in the most practical way by passing a series of Acts, some of 
them pioneer Acts, which applied State machinery and public 
money to the remedy of private social ills. This was the negation 
of individualism, since it rested on the assumption that the welfare 
of any one man concerned every other man, that the health of the 
individual was the health of the community. It was therefore 
expedient as well as moral to pledge the resources of the com- 
munity to help the private person. Upon this basis a policy of 
social reform began to be built up by Conservative legislation and 
has subsequently been continuously extended by all parties. By 
historic consent, we may now say, Conservatism has won credit 
for this achievement, and the best testimony that can be produced 
to the success of the parliamentary system is its gradual perfection 
by mainly non-party action of a great scheme of local government, 
public health and housing, education, old age relief, insurance, and 
labour organisation. It is possible to criticise unfavourably much 
in the immense number of Acts dealing with these questions ; 
some of them were violently opposed by one side of the House. 
But a general retrospect shows that these Acts were in no sense 
the work of one party, hardly proponderantly of one party ; 
that there is a continuous policy and social trend running through 
them, and that is away from an individualist conception. Th’'s 
long continuous movement is not an accident. 

It is pitiful to see a well-meaning, honest people stripping 
themselves of their very best credentials as Conservatives in their 
hurry to take advantage of a passing scare. At this moment the 
dominant thought on politics of the average elector is very 
naturally how to get his taxes lightened. Therefore he is pleased, 
at first sight, at the idea of cutting off all public supplies for social 
legislation. But does anyone seriously suppose this attitude will 
last except among certain selfish people, numerous but always a 
minority, who, having a good share of this world’s goods, care 
only that that share shall be safeguarded for them ? For that they 
would pledge and employ all the nation’s resources. That to them 
seems natural, but they cannot understand how others who have 
but an exiguous share of this world’s goods, or none at all, should 
think it natural and right to employ the State’s resources to make 
it bigger. Either conception of the State’s function may be selfish, 
and if it is the whole conception, it is selfish, but one is no worse 
or no better than the other. The individualist says, ‘ You must 
be a man and get your share for yourself.’ Very well, then, you be 
aman too, and by yourself protect what you have got. But 
the general good sense of society will not acquiesce in any 
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merely selfish conception of public policy. Social legislation 
will go on. 

Labour in some ways is the most living of all the parties or 
groups. It has a reason of being, has a character and mind of its 
own, and no doubt feels itself to be the party of the future. Prob- 
ably it has more conviction than most other groups. It is clearly 
a growing force, and has the advantage with the electorate that 
it has not yet been tried. Everything may be hoped of a man or 
a party that has not been tried. ‘ Capax imperii nisi imperasset’ 
still holds good. But the Labour Party is by no means homo- 
geneous at heart. It has certain aims and characteristics in 
common, but is agreed only up to a point, and the point of dis- 
agreement would soon be reached once the party were in a posi- 
tion of responsibility. It is the view of some men of long and 
wide experience in public affairs that a spell of office by the 
Labour Party might not be a bad thing for the country, as it 
would bring to the surface and accentuate the differences between 
the extremists and the main body of the party, and would prob- 
ably result in the Communists being shed. Certainly it would be 
well for Labour if it could dissociate itself absolutely from all 
‘Red’ associations. Nothing so much stands in its way in this 
country generally as the fear that its success might make for 
‘Red’ developments. Working men here, as a whole, have no 
sympathy with Communistic views; neither have the great 
majority of the members of the regular Labour Party. None the 
less the party has an extreme wing or tail, and that is quite 
enough to prevent the average ‘ respectable’ voter having any- 
thing to do with the Labour grgup. It is indeed the occasion and 
the only possible excuse for the extremely unwise talk indulged 
in by prominent public men (amongst others), who ought to know 
better, about a general combination against Labour. Anything 
more unhappy than a distribution of political influence on purely 
class lines could hardly be. Such talk, moreover, is more likely 
than anything else to make working people generally leave the 
other groups and gravitate towards Labour, and to weaken the 
reasonable men in that party as against the extremists. Happily, 
no such combination is coming. Neither is Labour likely, though 
it will gain a great many seats, to gain nearly enough to obtain a 
majority in the House ; but it might come out of next election the 
most powerful group. 

Probably, almost certainly, were there to be a Labour Govern- 
ment, it would be far less alarming than ‘solid’ people fear. 
Responsibility sobers most of us. Whatever they might wish to 
do, Labour Ministers would find they were simply unable to 
do the chimerical things, socially and economically, they talk 
about. They would be obliged to include in the Ministry men 
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who were not of the working classes, and these would tend to 
restrain their colleagues from making extravagant ventures. 
Want of experience, want of intellectual training, narrowness of 
outlook, would tell their tale. The first Labour Ministry will not 
last long. The more intelligent Labour leaders know this, and 
have no desire for office. They would indeed be greatly alarmed 
at its prospect. 

Most of these leaders are sincerely patriotic, and would wish to 
do well for the Empire according to their lights ; but these lights 
are shaded by anti-Imperial (perhaps they would say, anti- 
militarist) Liberalism. Whatever may be the explanation, his- 
toric or philosophic, the Labour Party, which should mean a 
party whose first reason of being was the furtherance of working- 
class interests, has always associated with itself views*on{foreign 
policy, Imperial development, the Army and Navy, and Ireland, 
with which no Tory and few Conservatives could sympathise. In 
other words, the Labour Party has adopted the Gladstone atti- 
tude to these great matters. There might perfectly well, so far as 
one can see, have been a Labour Party with a Tory foreign policy. 
But there is not, though there have been individual Labour 
leaders who were more in sympathy with Tory than Liberal 
foreign and Imperial views. The Labour attitude to these ques- 
tions causes large numbers of working-class electors to vote against 
Labour who otherwise would vote for it. Many, too, vote Labour 
when there is some critical Labour question, strictly so called, to 
the front, at other times not. 

On the whole there is no sign of political settlement ; things 
do not seem to be shaping to any definite end ; the mist of transi- 
tion is not clearing and a new polity outlining itself through it, be 
it never so slowly. One may calculate from present phenomena 
and expect certain appearances, but they are not here. Instead 
we have that regular symptom of unsettlement, agreement only 
in opposition ; negative, not positive, co-operation. Die-Hards, 
Independent Liberals, Labour, all agree in their determination to 
get rid of Mr. Lloyd George, but after that they can travel but a 
little way together. It makes the defeat of Mr. Lloyd George the 
more certain that he is opposed on opposite, indeed, contradic- 
tory, grounds, but it also makes the chance of a settled new order 
the more remote. Mr. Lloyd George, it is true, has so much 
lowered the tone of British public life that his elimination may be 
held to be an object in itself, even though the question who shall 
take his place be unanswered. For that is the question, a ques- 
tion of a man more than of a party. Whom will the country 
generally follow? That is the real thing, not parliamentary’ 
skill or influence in the House of Commons. Mr. Churchill might 
well be the man if people trusted him more. He is probably quite 
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the ablest man in public life, and perhaps the strongest. On 
questions of foreign and colonial policy, Army and Navy, and 
even Ireland, he has been gravitating rather towards the Tory 
position without abating his zeal for social reform or his interest 
in Labour and economic questions. His plain speaking of the 
obvious truth that Labour is not yet fit to govern no doubt has 
not endeared him to the Labour leaders, but it has endeared him 
to the average middle-class voter. His present position generally 
makes him a possible Centre leader. The difficulty about him is 
his past. At any rate, he is the only man in the front rank whom 
our Imperialist who is a social reformer can follow. It is the hard 
case of the constructive Tory (I use the label for want of a better) 
that those with whom he agrees on one set of questions he dis- 
agrees with on another. He would very much like to go with the 
Die-Hards on foreign, Imperial, service, and Irish questions, but 
is repelled by their blatant individualism. He could go with 
Liberals and Labour on social reform matters, but cannot stomach 
their anti-Imperialism and anti-military views. He may appear 
to have stultified himself, to have left himself no place in the 
political community, a man unable to range himself. Yet he is 
very numerous. Most working people who vote Conservative are 
of this type, and plenty of reasonable Liberals would be able to 
fall into line with him. It is a type, too, which Labour, however 
different, has always been able to get on with personally, if one 
may so say ; and this has its importance. In the interval, before 
a really new order emerges, it is probably on these lines that a 
fresh Centre group could best be built up. Who will assemble 
and lead it ? 
HAROLD HODGE. 
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THE DRINK PROBLEM 


TEMPERANCE is not a popular subject. A deprecating and rather 
embarrassed expression comes over the faces of really respectable 
people when you begin talking to them about drink. They wish 
you would leave it alone and not ask them to face up to such 
a controversial subject as the drink problem. Respectable 
people, they argue, don’t get drunk, and poor people get drunk 
because it is one of the cheapest and easiest ways of forgetting 
hunger and misery; so it is clearly no good talking about 
temperance to them until you have solved the problems of housing 
and poverty. 

That, I think, represents the attitude ofa good many ordinary 
and fairly sensible people who have not come up against anything 
worse than an occasional drunken man on a Saturday night or 
newspaper accounts of crimes or divorcements in which drink 
has played a considerable part. But if I thought that this was 
the point of view of the majority of either men or women in this 
country, I should not feel as optimistic as I do about the prospects 
of reform. The truth is, however, that the war brought a large 
number of people, and especially a large number of women, 
right up against many hard realities) for the first time in their 
lives, and the shocks administered by a glimpse of things as they 
are have made many of them think pretty hard. Hospital work 
opened the eyes of many women, and girls too, to tragic sides 
of life they had hardly guessed at before ; it showed them, among 
other things, the intimate connection between venereal infection 
and drinking habits. The War Office, Admiralty, Board of 
Trade, Ministry of Munitions, testified to the injury done to the 
nation among recruits, soldiers on leave, munition workers, 
seamen, etc., by unwise drinking. It was these impartial non- 
Pussyfoot bodies who recommended the setting up of the Liquor 
Control Board, whose regulations, together with the reduction 
in the actual supplies of beer and spirits available for consumption 
owing to enemy submarine activity, were responsible for a 
remarkable decrease in offences connected with drink. Taking 
drunkenness; among women as a trustworthy index to national 
sobriety and efficiency, the facts are that war curtailment of 
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facilities for drinking reduced convictions to one-fifth, but that 
increased hours and supplies since the Armistice have caused more 
than twice as many women to be convicted. The seriousness of 
this will be grasped by all who recollect that this increase in drink- 
ing is in spite of reduced incomes. Wages are lower; there is 
now no separation allowance ; more women are unemployed. Yet 
more than twice as many wives, mothers, daughters, are being 
officially convicted of drunkenness. No woman or man ought 
to be complacent or say there is no problem when this fact is 
realised, more particularly when it is understood that the figures 
for men are much worse. 

The disillusionment, reaction and restlessness under restraint 
which have affected nearly every section of society since the 
Armistice have naturally affected drink reform among other 
things, and the big interests which made not only their living, 
but their excess profits, out of the consumption of drink have not 
hesitated to exploit these symptoms for their own ends. We 
can hardly blame them for that ; but we have only ourselves to 
blame if we do not plainly recognise the facts of the present 
situation and if we allow our war experience to fade into oblivion 
and the last impetus of the reconstruction idealism to spend itself 
completely without turning them to some national advantage. 

Most people, even the trade itself, admit that there is a 
problem. I have met a few detached persons who took the 
superior view that the problem existed only in the disordered 
minds of cranks. But if you talk with anyone who has seen 
active service, with many publicans, with any social worker, 
or any honest observer who has looked below the surface of 
comfortable and respectable existence, they will agree that it 
has to be faced. If you go a little further and talk to the doctors 
and public health authorities, you will find that a growing number 
of them consider that drink is a potent factor in disease—not 
occasional bouts of drunkenness, but steady drinking without 
apparent excess. The chief medical officer of H.M. Prison Service, 
after a personal investigation in English prisons, estimated that 
‘about 60 per cent. of graver homicidal offences and about 
82 per cent. of minor crimes of violence were mainly attributable 
to the influence of alcohol.’ The same authority attributed to 
the influence of drink ‘something less than half the’ (sexual) 
‘crimes committed against children.’ 

‘Granted,’ you say, ‘that drink is a social problem, and 
plays a factor in crime, in disease, in the infant death-rate, in 
social degradation; but what are you going to do about it? 
You can’t make people sober by legislation. Prohibition is a 
tyrannical piece of American legislation which the free Briton 
would not tolerate. It has not even worked. You have only to 
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read the newspapers to see that there is more drinking and more 
crime and drug-taking in America than has ever been known 
before. What can be done except to wait until better education 
teaches people greater self-control ? ’ 

Many answers might be given to this very common kind of 
reasoning. To begin with, most British newspapers are not very 
trustworthy guides on the working of Prohibition in America (and, 
oddly enough, they never refer to its operation or even existence 
in most of British Canada), nor are tourists who go over for 
three weeks to New York and the eastern States with their minds 
already prejudiced against Prohibition. It is easy to find most 
things if you look hard enough ; and it is easy enough to find 
lawbreakers if you are out to seek such associates. But it is 
at least fair to check these experiences by talking with police and 
prison authorities, social workers, Salvation Army officers, and 
leading industrialists, as I have recently done ; and it is also worth 
while remembering that Prohibition was already in force in large 
areas of the United States before the war, before it was made 
national. It is also worth noting that no political party which 
wants to win elections advocates its repeal. This can only mean 
that in the opinion of the majority of voters Prohibition has done 
good. 
To talk about Prohibition, however, is really to sidetrack 
the practical British issue. I am not advocating a Prohibition 
Act for England. Public opinion in this country is not prepared 
for this. On the other hand, it is surely a counsel of despair 
to sit with folded hands and wait for weak-willed citizens.to be 
eliminated by a process of eugenics. As an industrial nation 
dependent on foreign export trade, we simply cannot afford 
either the inefficiency, loss of time and slackness caused by drink 
or the high taxation (and so increased cost of production) due to 
our having to spend so much on the victims of alcohol in prisons, 
police courts, infirmaries, hospitals, workhouses, asylums, etc. 
Is there no reasonable and practical course open to us ? 

In a democratic society law must be based on public opinion. 
In Great Britain especially there is a profound distrust of legis- 
lation which does not commend itself to the ordinary man, with 
the result that we are a singularly law-abiding nation. Im a 
matter affecting our social habits as closely as drink it is clear 
that legislation must be based on a very direct mandate through 
referendum, which shall allow the different elements making up 
public opinion to express themselves as clearly as possible. There 
are at present roughly three attitudes of mind towards drink: 
there are those who think we are very well as we are, there are 
the Prohibitionists, and there are those who advocate some kind 
of disinterested management. Personally, the way of reform 
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as I see it is to allow periodically a vote to be taken locally on 
these three choices, giving people the right of voting for ‘no 
change,’ ‘ no licence,’ and ‘a reorganisation of the trade under 
some kind of disinterested control.’ A Bill called the Liquor 
(Popular Control) Bill is shortly to be introduced into the House 
of Commons, backed by members of all the political parties, con- 
taining provision for a local option vote on this plan. It allows 
of experiments, does not commut the country precipitately to any 
drastic change, and ought to be supported by all fair persons. 

A well-known firm of whisky distillers have recently given to 
the world a remarkable advertisement, which they claim to have 
broadcasted all over the world. They announce that in so doing 
they have a twofold object: (1) to stem the tide of democratic 
tyranny ; (2) (and perhaps more practicable) to forward their 
own business interests. With the second I am not concerned : 
the first is the more significant. ‘There are some things,’ they 
state, ‘that we must not decide by a majority vote. One of 
these things is whether or not you and we and John Drinkwater 
{a quotation from whose works heads the advertisement] shall or 
shall not drink water.’ In other words, on some things the 
democracy is to be permitted to express its opinion, on others it 
is not to be allowed such a freedom of choice. 

This is our old friend the bogey of ‘ personal liberty ’ in 
a new and plausible form. To hear some orators talk of liberty, 
you would think they were greater Anarchists than were ever sent 
to Siberian prisons; and yet if you made inquiries you would 
probably find that they were respectable members of a consti- 
tutional club. The whole history of civilisation is a history of 
the surrender of individual liberties for the sake of a greater 
common liberty. None of us is free in one sense, and yet all 
of us are freer than we would be if we all had perfect liberty to 
do as we liked. Limitations on liberty surely begin whenever 
any individual liberty cuts across the liberty or well-being of some- 
one else. As John Stuart Mill says: ‘Whenever . . there is 
a definite damage, or a definite risk of damage, either to an 
individual or to the public, the case is taken out of the province 
of liberty and placed in that of morality or law.’ Take the case 
of smoking. A man smoking a cigar is a nuisance to a non- 
smoker, but he does not do him any actual harm. The State 
does not step in and forbid him to smoke cigars ; custom is strong 
enough to decree that smokers shall travel in smoking carriages 
and shall not smoke in lifts. But drinking is different. People 
sometimes talk as if the be-all and end-all of the drink problem 
was the individual nuisance of the drunkard. But a man who 
drinks heavily or to excess is much more than a nuisance: he is 
a charge on the community, he is an inefficient member of society, 
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and he is a certain burden and a possible danger to his wife and 
family, and to the future of the race. It is because of this that 
there have been licensing laws in this country throughout historical 
times. It is because of this that a growing social consciousness 
and a deeper realisation of the meaning of the phrase ‘my 
brother’s keeper’ is pressing for, not less, but more, of those 
restrictions which the Anarchist who likes to be a law unto 
himself finds so vexatious. 

There is something a little humorous about this fine talk of 
liberty from the paid agents and propagandists of one of the most 
powerful combines in this country. It is not always sufficiently 
recognised that the profitableness of selling intoxicating drink 
has welded together the various vested interests which are directly 
or indirectly concerned in the trade—the brewers, the licensed 
victuallers, the large restaurant owners and night club proprietors. 
With immense capital behind them, and with funds for propaganda 
which are never audited for the public to see, they can, and do, 
exert an influence on our politics and on our local administration 
which would not be healthy whatever the goods they sold. 
Anyone who has tried to promote any kind of temperance reform 
knows to what an extent this influence deliberately keeps legisla- 
tion back behind public opinion and obstructs its progress. If we 
want straighter politicians, we must cut out every wealthy 
organised powerful interest which places its own welfare before 
that of the community, especially when its own prosperity must 
be directly at variance with the prosperity of the State. 

Every man and woman in this country believes that the peace 
of the future lies in a better understanding between Britain and 
America. But ever since America went dry the British liquor 
trade has, for self-interest and as a method of discrediting 
Prohibition, carried on an organised campaign to create prejudice 
against America. It has minimised America’s war effort and mis- 
represented her peace aims. Quite recently a leading brewer made 
the most disparaging remarks at a public banquet about America. 
I quote this to show that, when its profits are threatened, the 
trade does not hesitate to take up an anti-national policy. Private 
interest in stimulating the greatest consumption of intoxicants 
cannot be reconciled with clean politics, with the national interest, 
or with international understanding. The heart of the Empire 
cannot drop behind the rest of the British Commonwealth 
Canada, New Zealand, Australia, are boldly facing and dealing 
with this problem. It is not only American cranks, as the trade 
so cleverly tries to suggest, who are acting, but it is the most 
progressive, democratic and liberty-loving members of the 
English-speaking race. 

Nancy AsTOR. 
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OUR URGENT NEED: AIR POWER 


It is high time some attempt was made to formulate ‘ air power,’ 
for it is only too clear that naval and military experts have ill- 
defined ideas on the subject, whilst the general public are sadly 
uninstructed : the attention therefore which the Times and the 
Daily Telegraph have been drawing to the subject is most 
valuable. There has been far too much loose talk about ‘ air 
power,’ talk at times consisting of rhetorical assertions that, for 
lack of technical foundation, fail to convince, or of considerations 
of mere aeroplane performance without informed reference to the 
strategical purposes to which it could be directed. The Great 
War threw very little light on the subject. Throughout that 
tremendous struggle aircraft were employed chiefly as auxiliaries 
to armies and fleets. Even the Independent Force of the Royal 
Air Force, which began to operate in 1918 by large-scale bombing 
of the enemy’s communications and centres of supply and manu- 
facture, no more than suggested a future of wide applications. 
When the war came to an end, the deciding factor had long since 
been determined ; and although aircraft assisted very materially, 
they were not the deciding factor. It is scarcely necessary to say 
that a war that may begin some time after 1930 will be a very 
different affair from the one that broke out in August 1914. And 
in the technique of aircraft it will not begin where the Great War 
left off; it will begin in whatever manner may be determined 
during the intervening years by those who are studying the subject 
and helping on technical advance that is now in progress and will 
inevitably continue. 

We cannot rule out the possibility of war. If there be any 
glimmer of hope that this may one day be feasible, and that force 
will express itself, not by arms, but by struggles in the intellectual 
and industrial fields, by all means let us work towards that end ; 
but all the while there is any doubt war must be prepared for and 
studied. 

The subject must here be considered chiefly as it concerns 
Great Britain. To Great Britain the first striking force, hitherto, 
has been the sea arm. On the sea, or from the sea, in all our wars 
with civilised nations, we, of necessity, looked to strike the first 
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blow, or prepared to receive it. And by the sea we have, when 
necessary, transported armies, maintained communications and 
supplies to them and to those of our allies, and struck at the 
supplies of our enemies. The sea has represented the extreme of 
mobility, and has given us not only security, but also a striking 
power denied altogether, or vouchsafed in much smaller measure, 
to other nations. 

The situation is now changed to this extent, the air and the 
craft that live in it signify a greater mobility even than that of 
navies ; and every country, whether island or continental, has 
access to the air. In this sketch it is not intended to dwell over- 
much upon the auxiliary work of aircraft in relation to fleets and 
armies. That will develop and increase. But while that is as 
necessary as any other mechanical aid to reconnaissance, destruc- 
tion, and communications, it can, in this respect, be classed with 
wireless telegraphy, with the submarine, with motor transport, 
and with the latest gun. I propose in these remarks to consider 
chiefly new conditions brought about by aircraft employed 
independently of navy or army. 

It may be objected that aircraft cannot be employed with 
decisive results independently, that they cannot consolidate 
victory, and that victory must in the ultimate be secured on land. 
There is a deal of truth in the contention that the man with the 
bayonet is the last arbiter. It might have been put forward before 
mechanical flight became practicable. But it is scarcely necessary 
to point out that sea power has at times brought about a definite 
result without serious fighting on land, on which the issue had 
already become a foregone conclusion as a result of victory at sea. 
And the issue must not be confused by occasions when fleets have 
landed men at strategical points, with great effect. In great 
national struggles the main function of the fleet has been to keep 
the seas. However, if it be objected that aircraft, unlike navies, 
cannot land troops, I answer that they can even now, and that in 
five years’ time, when 20-ton and even 30-ton aeroplanes will 
certainly be in existence (for already they are designed and could 
be built), they will be in a position to do so more swiftly and with 
greater element of surprise than can the fleet. But this is beside 
the point. Granted that the man with the bayonet is the ultimate 
factor, sea power hitherto has been the arbiter capable at times of 
bringing about a decision without serious conflict on land. 

The issue may be confused by too close consideration of the 
precise capabilities of aircraft. Alarming pictures are being 
presented by popular and ‘ imaginative ’ writers of the powers of 
destruction by high explosive, by poison gas, by disease germs, 
that might be dropped by aeroplanes and airships. Most people 
with any reflective capacity know that these pictures are wild 
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exaggerations. There is always a big gap between theory and 
actual results. The number of casualties in battle per million 
bullets fired is curiously small. Poison gas and disease germs, 
also, have their limitations and their antidotes ; and, even if they 
be terrible, the effects are local. Destruction by high-explosive 
bomb from the air can be serious; but here, again, there are 
limits in practice set by the difficulty of preparation, organisation, 
and attack. It must nevertheless be conceded that in any war 
that might occur after 1930 the destruction then possible would 
far exceed the worst experienced during the late war. But when 
bombardment by thousands of aeroplanes is threatened, it is 
well to remember that fleets so large, and the personnel required 
to maintain and man them, and the organisation that would be 
necessary for their creation and direction, would take time to 
develop and would be impossible to conceal. 

One brief reference to the capabilities of long-distance aircraft 
is necessary. Towards the end of the war machines of a gross 
weight of 12,000 and 14,000 Ibs. were in use. I have lately seen, 
either completed or nearly completed, in this country, two or 
three different types of flying boat of a gross weight of 10 tons, 
and one of 15 tons, the ‘ useful load ’ in each case being a greater 
proportion of the gross weight than that of any of the machines 
used in 1918, and the trustworthiness and performance and general 
equipment superior. They are well armed and capable of long 
sea voyages with prolonged employment, on occasion, as surface 
craft. Some are able to ascend from and land on rough water 
with waves measuring 5 feet from trough to crest. It is not pre- 
tended, however, that the normal function of these craft will be 
long ocean voyages, or that there is no risk when rough water has 
to be weathered. They are better adapted for coastal work, or 
for operations across such waters as the North Sea. Their radius 
of action is from 400 to 800 miles, and their endurance up to 
twelve hours—in one case, if travelling light, up to twenty hours. 

Before coming to the kernel of the question two or three facts 
must be clearly understood. Henceforth we have to reckon with 
what Brig.-General P. R. C. Groves has neatly termed a ‘ War of 
areas’ (as contrasted with the war of fronts). Save where 
thousands of miles of ocean separate land from land, all countries 
are on a fairly equal basis in this respect: they can all wage a 
war of areas. Every city, inland or coastal, is a port to the ocean 
of air. To come to the concrete, at the outbreak of war Great 
Britain has not only to see that Plymouth, Portsmouth, Chatham, 
and Rosyth are secure, and that the coasts are watched : she has 
also got to see that Birmingham, Coventry, Sheffield, and London 
are safe. 

Of what does air power consist employing craft and engine 
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each progressive type of which takes two or three years to develop, 
that can, however, be manufactured in great numbers once a type 
is chosen and put into production; that depend upon rapid 
replacement of the numerous casualties (and it takes 600 machines 
a month to keep 300 aeroplanes on a war basis) ; that depend upon 
the transport by land or water of vast quantities of fuel, and oil, 
and ammunition ? 

There is very little experience to fall back upon. The employ- 
ment of aircraft in Iraq, Palestine, and India, although important 
and economical, affords tactical rather than strategical lessons. 
The air campaign in Somaliland was more to the point ; only the 
enemy we had to deal with was not a mechanically or industrially 
organised community. What we have to consider is war on a big 
scale between highly developed nations. Almost an example has 
been provided in the recent fighting in China. If it be true that 
on one occasion bombing aeroplanes attacked a river gunboat 
squadron and forced it to surrender an important and suggestive 
lesson is provided. Of course it does not mean that battleships 
are at the mercy of aircraft. It merely means that small warships 
at anchor or navigating rivers have no chance. There were 
instances illustrating this during the Great War. As to the big 
battleship, it will be capable of putting up a powerful defence 
against aircraft attack. In this matter defence and attack will 
pursue the normal step by step development, which means in 
practice that on one occasion one, and on another occasion the 
other, will get the best of the argument, and that it is as foolish to 
assert that the battleship is obsolete as it would be to declare 
that aircraft are useless. 

To return to China, Surely the lesson is that, with the means at 
hand, her powers of defence and resistance are greater than at any 
former time, and that no longer will Europe and America be in a 
position to dictate to her by sending light-draught gunboats up 
the rivers, and composite armies overland to Pekin. In future, 
were a strong Government established in China, it would employ 
aircraft and prevent foreign intrusion. Taking into account its 
geographical situation, the wise employment of aircraft would 
make China extremely independent of European ‘ advice.’ But 
to attain that position she must make her own aircraft, train her 
own airmen, and produce or in some way ensure supplies of petrol 
and oil. 

Rapidity of action is the outstanding quality of aircraft. At 
the outbreak of war aircraft will be capable of delivering attacks 
more or less paralysing, without reference to land or sea frontiers. 
The main problem relates to the force and effects of such attacks. 
Marshal Foch, defining the reasons for the French aerial programme 
early this year, said : 
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The military mind imagines that the next war will resemble the pre- 
ceding. That has never been the case, and never will be. One of the 
greatest factors in the next war will be aircraft. The possibilities of aerial 
attack are almost incalculable ; but it is clear that such attack, owing to 
its moral effect, may impress public opinion to the point of disarming the 
Government. 


This is absolutely true, and remains in essence true no matter how 
we may speculate on the moral of European nations. Such small 
raids as Britain endured in the late war really acted as stiffeners, 
strengthening national resolve. For military reasons the results 
were greatly exaggerated for public consumption in Germany, so 
that when it became our turn to raid the enemy he would have a 
wholesome dread of the consequences. But we must not measure 
the air raids that will be made in the first week of the next great 
war with the best that was possible in 1918. 

What an enemy would seek would be the crippling of munitions 
industries, the actual demolition of war material, of petrol and oil 
dumps, of railway communications, and of power stations and 
telegraphic systems; or, where actual destruction was not 
possible, to instil such terror that ordered rest and industry became 
impossible. If he succeeded in bringing about that state of affairs 
for a whole fortnight, during which period his own operations of 
all kinds were practically unhampered, he would win an advantage 
equivalent to a first-class victory on the sea or on land. 


What constitutes air power is the force that is ready to strike, 
and the resources behind it ; or, in detail : 


(x) The regular air force, and aircraft carriers. 

(2) Any commercial aircraft that could be used, with or 
without escort, in military operations. 

(3) Aircraft factories, and stocks of machines. 

(4) Civilian pilots and mechanics who could be used, even if 
only for training. 

(5) Designers and laboratories. 

(6) Reserves of fuel and oil, and of materials used in aircraft 
manufacture. 


For the strategic employment of air power long-distance 
bombers, troop-carriers and deck-bombing planes and torpedo 
planes operated from aircraft-carriers must first be considered. 
Reconnaissance machines, fighters, scouts, trench planes, and 
various other types must be regarded rather as auxiliary to naval 
or military operations. Big commercial passenger-carriers could 
be used for the swift conveyance of small bodies of troops to 
critical points, and would probably require escort of fighting 
planes. Airships are not, in these connections, referred to 
because at the moment there are very few airships in existence. 
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It is more than probable, however, that in the next few years the 
airship will have to be considered. 

Some reference is necessary here to the aircraft—battleship 
controversy. There has been far too much partisanship in this 
controversy, in which sailors and airmen have been led to suppose 
that in some way their interests are conflicting. The probability 
is, on occasion, torpedo aeroplanes will succeed in attacks on 
battleships, and at other times will fail. Theoretically, a battleship 
well conditioned and provided with up-to-date defence, whether 
under steam or at anchor, should be able to repel any ordinary 
attack from the air. 

But it is extremely unlikely, except in a big naval battle in 
which aircraft are also engaged, that aircraft will be operated 
directly against battleships. That, indeed, would be extravagant 
game for them. They will ignore the big ships; but will attack 
coaling and oil fuel stations and depéts, and raid commerce. They 
might hope by such action to destroy their enemy’s naval mobility. 
They can fly overland as well as oversea; and the battleship is 
unable to prevent them. The factor that gives occasion for serious 
thought in this connection is not the battleship’s vulnerability, 
but its powerlessness to prevent aircraft operations. But the 
battleship is neither useless nor obsolete yet. 

The aircraft-carrier is an important factor in the situation, for 
it enables comparatively short-range aeroplanes to be moved 
forward to striking range. The aircraft-carrier is a perplexing 
problem. It must be heavily armed, or will have to be escorted. 
No remedy has yet been found for the damaging effects upon 
stored aircraft of heavy gunfire and shell detonations in their 
vicinity. And there are many other technical problems and 
difficulties. Yet the importance of aircraft-carriers was recog- 
nised by the Conference at Washington, which agreed to the con- 
struction of eighteen, with a maximum displacement of 27,000 tons 
each, by the five principal naval Powers: five each for Great 
Britain and the United States, three each for France and Japan, 
and two for Italy. The maximum size limit is an important 
matter, for upon the size of the individual carrier depends its 
capacity for offence at a long distance from home. This is a 
regulation that expressed the desire of the Conference to reduce 
the probability of war, whereas the setting of that limit so high 
as 27,000 tons provides ample opportunity for the development of 
this class of ship. Apart from the full striking power of an air- 
craft-carrier, the distance at which it can operate away from home, 
and the period during which it can sustain an offensive, are deter- 
mined by its size, and probably increase in an ascending ratio. 
Even vessels of 27,000 tons would have to return at short periods 
for renewal of equipment and personnel. Doubtless they will be 
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served by supply ships, and by an organisation which has yet to 
be fully considered and perfected. 

Aircraft use up an enormous quantity of fuel and oil, and the 
question of supplies at a time of intensified consumption is very 
important. Great depéts of petrol and oil have been instituted 
by the producing companies at convenient points for distribution 
in the countries whose mechanical transport and aviation make 
heavy and continuous demands. But against the contingency of 
war a nation must provide for enormously increased consumption, 
and for the security of supplies and transport. Great Britain is 
only safe in this respect while she has command of the seas, for 
Great Britain is not an oil-producing country. Oil depéts and 
ships carrying oil will, on the outbreak of war, receive the hostile 
attention of the enemy’s aircraft. Air power is absolutely 
dependent upon fuel and oil, and their regular delivery must at all 
times be safeguarded. 

Separating air power from naval and military strength, and 
without reference to the international situation and the possibility 
of alliances and discordances, France at the present moment 
stands first. She possesses the greatest number of fully equipped 
air squadrons, the most numerous trained personnel of all kinds, 
and the greatest aircraft-manufacturing capacity. She has since 
the war steadily pursued a policy of civil aviation, artificially 
stimulating it with the avowed object of maintaining a great 
reserve. 

Compared with -France, the air strength of Britain is small. 
On the other hand, our standing air force is unequalled in quality, 
whilst in design and research we hold our own. We are, however, 
at a disadvantage in-civil aviation, for the handicap of small 
territory already well provided in the matter of internal com- 
munications has been tamely accepted, and the amount of arti- 
ficial stimulus given to civil air transport has been small. It is 
perfectly true that a great European war is not a likely contingency 
at the moment, and will not be for many years; but there is 
obvious danger in permitting the aircraft industry to shrink to 
very small proportions ; and those who have advocated a bolder 
policy, comprising inland air lines with Post Office co-operation, 
have powerful arguments on their side. In view of the rapid 
advance in aircraft design, and the certainty that the organisation 
that could be created if liberally capitalised would ensure regu- 
larity, safety, and plenty of profitable freight, this is a matter of 
national importance. The Dominions have not at present any 
aircraft industries, and they depend for the material employed in 
their very limited air services upon supplies from Great Britain. 
But the Dominions increase our liabilities. The personnel trained 
during the war are scattered all over the world. 
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No nation at this moment is sufficiently strong in the air to 
obtain an immediate decision. Not even France is in that posi- 
tion. Alarmist views, therefore, are inept. Germany, obviously, 
will be powerless for many years to come. 

Granted all this, in view of the rapidity with which air power 
can be built up, the situation must be considered very seriously. 
History shows that it takes at least twenty years for an aspirant 
to naval power to attain a position in which it can begin to 
measure itself against the first naval Power. Five years would 
probably be sufficient for air power. But there is all the difference 
in the world between five years and twenty. Limitation by inter- 
national agreement is especially difficult. Germany and her 
possible future allies will need very careful watching. Any mani- 
festation of a resolve to build up air power will have to be dealt 
with promptly. German aircraft designers have big ideas, and 
have only been prevented by the Allies from carrying them out. 
In some departments of aircraft design, notably in all-metal con- 
struction, Germany is unsurpassed. One would include airship 
design and construction in this connection. 

The numerous distinct and intricate problems associated with 
the air and with the operation of aircraft in war, to say nothing 
here of the psychological aspects, demanded and still justify a 
separate State authority and a separate Staff College. No doubt 
the Air Ministry and the administration of the air service have 
been open to criticism. Changes are inevitable. But the prin- 
ciple is sound ; and there is every reason to believe that Britain’s 
example will be followed by other countries. A Ministry of 
Defence representing equally all three arms seems to be desirable, 
unless the sub-Committee of Imperial Defence of the Cabinet can 
be given some sort of administrative power and the Secretary for 
Air have a seat on it. There must be no delay, for the sooner the 
authority is created, the more economical will be the measures by 
which the Empire may be made secure. 

C. C TURNER. 
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THE CANADIAN CATTLE EMBARGO 


IN this article I desire it to be understood that I am only dealing 
with Canadian cattle. In order to avoid confusion of thought 
amongst those of my readers who are not agriculturists, I 
propose at the outset to define a store bullock, steer or heifer as 
an animal having reached maturity at approximately three 
years of age and with fully developed frame. A fat bullock, 
steer or heifer is the same animal after being thoroughly fattened 
either by grazing in the summer or by feeding on the usual fatten- 
ing foods in the cattle boxes or yards in the winter. When 
thoroughly fattened the animal is ready for slaughter, and thus 
provides fresh home-killed beef. 

Both fat and store cattle were imported from Canada down 
to November 1892. Fat cattle are still imported subject to 
being slaughtered at foreign animals’ wharves at the port of 
entry within a fortnight of arrival. 

The importation of store cattle was prohibited by an Order 
of the Board of Agriculture in November 1892 in consequence 
of an assertion that an animal in a consignment of cattle from 
Canada arriving at Dundee was suffering from pleuro-pneumonia. 

On the matter being reported to the Canadian Government, a 
Commission was immediately appointed and a full investigation 
made, each animal comprised in the consignment being traced 
to its original home. Notwithstanding the most searching 
inquiry, no trace of this disease was discovered, but nevertheless 
the scare continued in this country, with the result that the 
Diseases of Animals Act, 1896, was passed, which made it impera- 
tive that every foreign animal arriving in this country should 
be slaughtered at the port of landing (save only in certain cases 
of animals intended for exhibition, etc., under special Order of the 
Board of Agriculture and subject to quarantine). It conse- 
quently follows that Parliament alone can remove the embargo 
as it now exists. 

Since that date (November 1892) to the present time, a 
period of thirty years, no trace either of pleuro-pneumonia or 
foot-and-mouth disease has been discovered in Canada, and at 
length our Government has been compelled to admit that Canada 
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is free from both diseases, and that Canadian cattle are some of 
the healthiest in the world. 

During the period named over three millions of Canadian 
fat cattle have been landed at our ports, each animal in turn 
being individually inspected by a member of the veterinary 
profession, and not one has been found to be affected either by 
pleuro-pneumonia or foot-and-mouth disease. This is a remark- 
able testimony to the healthiness of these cattle. The veterinary 
profession now inclines to the opinion that the case at Dundee 
was improperly diagnosed, which goes to prove that the prohibition 
imposed in November 1892 was issued in error, and consequently, 
in common fairness to Canada, ought long ago to have been 
removed. 

From the facts I have cited it will at once be realised that 
those now advocating the retention of the embargo are doing so 
not in fact because they fear the introduction of disease from 
Canada, but for some ulterior motive which they have hitherto 
refrained from stating. 

It is in reality nothing else but a gross act of protection in 
favour of the breeders of pedigree cattle in this country, and of 
pedigree and commercial cattle in Ireland, which artificially 
keeps up the price of British and Irish store cattle, to the detri- 
ment both of the agriculturists who desire to fatten them for the 
British markets and of the consuming public who require fresh 
home-killed meat. 

Canada has from time to time made representations to the 
Home Government to remove this embargo, but without avail. 
On the assembly of the Imperial Conference in 1917, specially 
summoned here by our Government, the matter came up for formal 
discussion, and on April 26, 1917, a conference was held, when 
Viscount Long (then the Right Hon. Walter Long) was Secretary 
of State for the Colonies and Lord Ernle (then Mr. Prothero) 
was President of the Board of Agriculture. 

Lord Long took the chair in his official capacity of Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, Mr. Prothero represented his Department, 
and Canada was represented by Sir Robert Borden, Prime 
Minister, and his colleagues, Mr. Rogers and Mr. Hazen; Sir 
George Perley, the High Commissioner for Canada, being also 
present. 

After a long discussion, and at the suggestion of Viscount Long, 
Mr. Rogers formally moved a resolution that the embargo should 
be removed as speedily as possible, and then Lord Long finally 
said: ‘Mr. Prothero accepts that, and there is an end of the 
matter.’ 

Mr. Hazen followed by observing: ‘I think, as we have a 
statement from the President of the Board of Agriculture that 
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this restriction will be removed and that he does not see why 
it should not be done at once, we might leave it there.’ In this 
way the pledge was given and the conference terminated. 

Sir George Perley, writing to the Town Clerk of the Corporation 
of London on March 8, 1921, said : 

I was present on that occasion (April 26, 1917) and understood this as 
a definite promise. In fact all the Canadian representatives felt assured 
that this question, which has been the subject of agitation for so many years, 
was finally disposed of, and that the embargo against Canadian live cattle 
would be raised at the end of the war. This has, however, not yet been 
done, but I hope that in the interests of Empire relations and in justice to 
Canada the British Government will find it possible to remove this source 
of controversy in the immediate future. 


On March 15, 1921, the Prime Minister received a deputation 
from the agricultural members of Parliament, headed by Captain 
the Hon. E. A. Fitzroy, M.P. After referring to the pledge given 
by Lord Long and Lord Ernle at the Imperial Conference on 
April 26, 1917, Mr. Lloyd George said it had to be considered 
whether the proposed removal would be injurious to British 
agriculture, and he thought that it would be best to appoint an 
impartial inquiry into the whole matter, but that it would be 
incumbent on agriculturists to be prepared to prove their case 
before such impartial tribunal, and if they did the Canadian 
Government would not further press the matter. Captain 


Fitzroy said that as agriculturists they did not ask for the inquiry, 
but would accept it, and Sir Arthur Griffith Boscawen stated that 
the President of the National Farmers’ Union would welcome it. 

On the following day in the House of Commons (March 16, 
1921), according to the report in Hansard, Major O’Neill, M.P., 
asked the Prime Minister : 


Can the right hon. gentleman say whether this pledge was given with 
Cabinet sanction and, in any event, what is the effect of the pledge given 
in this way at a conference by a Minister, which pledge to be carried out 
requires subsequent legislation ? 


The Prime Minister replied : 


I agree, it was given definitely by the then Colonial Secretary, the 
right hon. member for St. George’s (Mr. Walter Long) and the present 
Lord Ernle, who was then Minister for Agriculture. Both gave very 
definite pledges on behalf of the Cabinet. I agree it is a matter for the 
House to decide, and if the House of Commons is to consider the question 
I think it would be very considerably assisted by a perfectly impartial 
inquiry. 

The Royal Commission of which Viscount Finlay, G.C.M.G., 
was chairman, sat for twenty-five days and heard evidence from 
ninety-five witnesses. Both sides were represented by eminent 
counsel, who naturally took care that every shred of evidence in 
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favour of their respective sides was fully brought out. The 
findings of the Royal Commission were eleven in number and are 
in favour of removing the embargo. They are as follows :— 


1. We are of opinion that the admission into the United Kingdom of 
Canadian cattle for purposes other than immediate slaughter at the ports 
would tend to increase the meat supply of the country to some extent, but 
it must not be assumed that the increase in the meat supply would neces- 
sarily be equivalent to the whole number of cattle so admitted, as it is 
possible that some of them might merely replace stores raised in Great 
Britain or Ireland. 

2. We think that such admission would tend to cheapen, in some 
measure, the meat supply of the country, but there are no data on which 
the extent can be accurately gauged. We think, in the long run, the 
tendency would be to bring prices to a level somewhat, but not greatly, 
lower than that which would prevail if the embargo were maintained. 

3. We think that the importation of Canadian stores would tend to 
satisfy in some measure the increasing demand for fresh home-fed meat. 

4. We are of opinion that such admission is advisable, as providing 
another source for supply of stores for the purpose of scientific agriculture, 
with a consequent increase of the food supply. 

5. We are of opinion that there is no substantial ground for the appre- 
hension that such admission would introduce disease among the cattle in 
this country. 

6. We are of opinion that such admission would not interfere with, but 
would tend to promote the restoration, and, indeed, the increase, of the 
numbers of live stock in this country after any losses sustained during or 
since the war. 

7. Weare of opinion that the introduction of Canadian cattle would not 
have any prejudicial effect upon the milk supply of this country, but would, 
on the contrary, tend to its advantage. 

8. We find that there is a general feeling among English farmers against 
the admission of Canadian stores. So far as this is created by the appre- 
hension that disease may be thereby introduced, we consider it unfounded. 
So far as it is based on the view that the prohibition should be kept up for 
the protection of the home breeding industry against competition, we do 
not think that the question of such a policy falls under the terms of our 
reference. As we have pointed out, the cost of transport to England in 
itself forms a considerable measure of protection to the home breeder. 

g. We are of opinion that the admission of Canadian stores might make 
it difficult for crofters and small farmers in the Highlands to carry on their 
farming operations successfully owing to competition with them in the 
market for the sale of stores. 

10. We are of opinion that the admission of Canadian stores might tc 
some extent deprive the Irish farmers of the market which they at present 
enjoy in Great Britain for their stores. 

11. We have not thought it within the terms of reference to enter into 
questions of Imperial policy, as regards the food supply of the country in 
time of war, protection of home industries, or the effect of possible political 
changes in the Constitution of the United Kingdom. 


It happened that I was appointed by the Corporation of London 
to give evidence on behalf of that body, and I accordingly prepared 
a printed statement giving a broad survey of the matter for fifty 
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years, dating back from 1913, the last completed year prior to the 
outbreak of war; the period thus covered was 1863-1913. 

Taking the year 1863, therefore, as a standard, it appears that 
during the period named there was an increase in the number of 
cattle (some 2? millions), yet that increase was incommensurate 
with the continuous growth of the population ; indeed, had the 
breeding of cattle kept pace with the growth of the population, 
this country should have possessed at least 13} millions instead of 
about 11} millions. 

On the other hand, the number of sheep in the country in 
1863 was 33 millions, while in 1920 this number had declined to 
224 millions, a startling decrease of 10} millions—the more 
startling when one considers the growth of the population, which 
in 1871 was about 30 millions, while to-day it is roughly esti- 
mated at from 45 to 46 millions. There is this factor also to be 
considered: it is well known that per head of the population 
to-day more meat is consumed than was the case fifty or sixty 
years ago. 

The result of this continuous shortage of home-produced meat 
is reflected in the returns of imported meat, and is well illustrated 
by the following official figures :-— 

1893 Imported meat amounted to 198,033 tons. 

1903 v 444,103, 

1913 e 751,392, 

1920 “ 838,597 ,, 

1921 ” 944,538, 
This year the total weight is estimated to exceed one million 
tons. 

As a member of the Corporation of London I am naturally more 
immediately concerned with the supplies provided by our great 
markets at Smithfield known as the London Central Markets, 
and, speaking generally, 40 per cent. of the imported total supplies 
to this country, as mentioned above, has been dealt with through 
those markets. 

The ratio of British as compared with imported meat at the 
London Central Markets has been declining throughout the above 
period ; this is clearly shown by the following percentages : 

British. Imported. 
1893. > ‘ ‘ - 55°6 44°4 
1920. ‘ 4 ‘ » 243 74°7 
Ig2I_ . ‘ ‘ . - 6 84 


On Monday, July 17, out of an aggregate of 2293 tons of all 
classes of meat received at the London Central Markets 89°8 per 
cent. was imported, leaving 10°2 per cent. as representing home- 
killed supplies. 
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This demonstrates the fact that the small amount of home- 
killed meat reaching the London Central markets, and fetching 
high prices, is eagerly bought up by the well-to-do portion of the 
community, while the great masses of the population of Greater 
London are fed on imported meat. 

It may be truly said that the people of Greater London are thus 
dependent on the importers of meat—generally known as the Meat 
Trusts—for their daily supply of meat. The same thing, only in 
somewhat lesser degree, obtains in the provinces. I submit that 
no patriotic Briton can regard this condition of affairs with 
equanimity. Some amelioration of the present condition of affairs 
must be sought if possible, and I believe that substantial assistance 
can in this respect be obtained from Canada. 

At the present time, and indeed since November 1892, we at 
home are entirely dependent for our supplies of store cattle 
on two sources—(I) home bred, chiefly from the dairy farms ; 
(2) Ireland. 

As regards our home supply, so large a number of our home- 
born calves are killed for veal that it is impossible to believe that 
we can ever hope to obtain sufficient supplies of store cattle from 
this source; and as regards Irish stores, these in recent years 
have tended to diminish in number (see Lord Ernle’s statement at 
the Imperial Conference, White Paper Cd. 8566) consequent upon 
the fact that the Irish farmers have discovered it is more to their 
interest to fatten them in Ireland and then forward them to 
this country to be immediately killed at the port of entry or, in the 
alternative, to kill them in Ireland and forward the beef. Hence 
the imperative necessity of finding a fresh source of supply, and 
most fortunately, as many of us think, it is at hand in our great 
Dominion of Canada. 

In view of a letter received from the Corporation of Glasgow 
setting forth that on October 18, 1917, a resolution had been passed 
by that body in the following terms : 


That, having regard to the statement of the President of the Board of 
Agriculture and Fisheries at the Imperial War Conference in April 1917 
that the Board were in favour of the removal of the restrictions on the 
importation of Canadian cattle into Great Britain, immediate action should 
be taken for securing such removal, and that the town clerk be requested 
to communicate with the President of the Board and the members of 
Parliament for the city with a view to obtaining their support in the 
matter, 


the Corporation of London, sitting as a Court of Common 
Council, instructed their Cattle Markets Committee to inquire fully 
into the subject and report the result of their investigation to the 
Court. 

On December 16, 1920, having so reported, the Cattle Markets 
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Committee were then instructed to convene a National Conference 
at the Guildhall in the name of the Corporation of London, and 
accordingly invitations were issued as follows : é 

1. The principal Chambers of Agriculture and Commerce in the 
United Kingdom. 

2. Government Departments, Councils of Agriculture, Co- 
operative Societies and Trade Associations interested in 
the question. 

3. The County Councils of England, Scotland, and Wales. 

4. Municipal Authorities in the United Kingdom with a 
population of 50,000 and over. 

5. The Metropolitan Boroughs. 

6. Canadian interests. 

A notice was also published in the daily Press that any interests 
not invited could obtain invitations on application to the Town 
Clerk. 

The Lord Mayor on March 9, 1921, opened the conference in 
person and then vacated the chair in my favour. The invitation 
having been very freely accepted, the Council Chamber was 
crowded, and after a long debate the following motion, proposed 
by Mr. Bailie J. Walker on behalf of the Corporation of Glasgow 
and seconded by Mr. D. Rose, junior, of the Corporation of 
Birmingham, was carried by a decisive majority, viz. : 

That in view (a) of the statement by the President of the Board of 
Agriculture and Fisheries at the Imperial War Conference in April, 1917, 
that the Board was in favour of the removal of the restrictions on the 
importation of Canadian cattle into Great Britain; (b) that the risk of 
infection by the importation of Canadian cattle—which was the cause of the 
embargo—admittedly no longer exists; (c) of the shortage of live store 
cattle and the clamant demand for a greater supply which would be in the 
interests of the general community ; (d) that Canada herself concurs in the 
desire for the removal of the embargo, this conference calls for the removal 
of the restrictions on the importation of Canadian cattle and requests the 
Government to pass the necessary legislative measures to give effect 
thereto. 


Inasmuch as the Government did not give effect to the findings 
of the Royal Commission and, after promising the House of 
Commons to provide an early date after the Easter Recess to 
debate the question, failed to do so, the Corporation of London, 
at the request of the municipalities of Edinburgh and Glasgow 
and other bodies, decided to call a further conference. 

Accordingly, as a result of invitations issued (but not on this 
occasion extended to councils of agricultural bodies known to be 
actively hostile) this second conference assembled on June 14, 
1922, at the Guildhall, and was opened by the Lord Mayor as 
before, who then vacated the chair in my favour. The conference 
was very fully attended, and after prolonged consideration the 
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following resolution was adopted with only one dissentient, who 
attended under instructions (so he stated) to oppose whatever 
resolution was submitted, viz. : 

That this conference of specially appointed delegates from the principal 
municipalities in Great Britain, representing large masses of the population 
and societies and associations concerned in the question as affecting the 
interests of consumers throughout the country, urgently calls upon His 
Majesty’s Government forthwith to honour the unqualified undertaking 
given to the Prime Minister of the Dominion of Canada by the President of 
the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries at the Imperial War Conference in 
April 1917, and to act upon the unanimous conclusions of the Royal 
Commission on the Importation of Store Cattle in favour of the admission 
into this country of Canadian stores. 


The conference also appointed a deputation to wait on the 
Prime Minister to present the resolution to him. 

The deputation consisted of representatives of the city of 
London (myself), the city of Glasgow (Mr. Bailie J. Walker), the 
London County Council (Mr. Marshall J. Pike), the city of 
Birmingham (Mr. Councillor D. Rose, junior), the city of 
Manchester (Mr. Alderman Hornby), the borough of Swansea 
(Mr. Alderman William Owen, the Mayor), the county of Aberdeen 
(Mr. H. D. McCombie), the London Trades Council (Mr. D. 
Carmichael), the Parliamentary Committee of the Co-operative 
Congress (Mr. A. V. Alexander), the National Federation of Meat 
Traders (Mr. James Dickinson), and the Free Importation of 
Canadian Cattle Association (Mr. William Henderson). 

It will therefore be seen how widespread is the support for 
the removal of the embargo. It was computed that the specially 
elected representatives meeting at that conference represented 
upwards of half, and probably nearer two-thirds, of the total 
population of Great Britain. 

The Prime Minister, on being applied to for an appointment 
to receive the deputation, excused himself on the ground of 
pressure of State affairs, but offered to appoint the Minister of 
Agriculture to specially represent him. This was agreed to, and 
the deputation waited on the Minister at Whitehall on Friday, 
July 7. 

After two hours’ conference, when overwhelming evidence 
of the pledge had been placed before him, Sir Arthur Griffith 
Boscawen refused to acknowledge the pledge, and towards the 
close of the meeting stated that Lord Ernle ‘ was never under 
the impression that he was under any definite pledge whatever.’ 

If this statement be compared with the speech made by Lord 
Ernle in the House of Lords during the debate, and reported in 
The Times of July 13, it will at once be seen that Lord Ernle 
himself did not take up that attitude. He is reported to have 
said ‘I have no doubt that the pledge was given, but the scope 
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and meaning of that pledge must be looked at in the context of 
time and circumstance.’ 

The debate, although adjourned, clearly indicated the views 
of the members of the Upper House that a pledge was given, 
and, what is of great consequence, unconditionally. 

_The supporters of the embargo, realising that their strenuous 
resistance is useless, have begun already to take steps to effect a 
compromise. 

They have suggested that a limited number of cattle shall 
be admitted for a limited time ; that quarantine shall be imposed 
on cattle arriving from Canada, arguing that quarantine is 
imposed in Canada on animals arriving from this country. 

The cases are not analogous. Cattle from Canada come 
from a country free from pleuro-pneumonia and foot-and- 
mouth disease, and would arrive here for the most part for 
fattening purposes, and consequently within a few weeks or 
months would in the ordinary course of the farmers’ business be 
slaughtered for food. Cattle going from this country are very 
valuable pedigree animals. They go from a country infected 
with foot-and-mouth disease (this year over I100 outbreaks have 
occurred, and thousands of cattle and other animals have been 
slaughtered at a cost to the country of upwards of 1,000,0001.), 
and to-day the Government cannot say we are free from the 
disease. 

Unfortunately, in our cows here and also in the cows in 
Canada tuberculosis exists. Sir Arthur Griffith Boscawen sought 
to make a great point before the deputation that the Veterinary 
Director-General of Canada in his Report for March 1921 stated 
that tests for tuberculosis had been applied to selected herds 
comprising 10,712 cows, and out of this number 1702 reacted to 
the test, or a percentage of 15°88. He was unable to state the 
ages of the cows tested, which is an essential point. 

It is of course to be regretted that tuberculosis exists at all 
in Canada ; but I am afraid it exists in most parts of the world. 
We are looking to the veterinary profession to devise a cure 
just as we are looking to the profession to discover a cure for foot- 
and-mouth disease, but at present we have to wait. In stating the 
figures reported by the Veterinary Director-General in Canada, 
Sir Arthur Griffith Boscawen apparently overlooked the fact that 
we have tuberculosis existing in our herds of cows in this country. 
Mr. Brennan de Vine, the chief veterinary inspector to the city 
of Birmingham, read a paper before the Congress (Veterinary 
Section) of the Royal Sanitary Institute at Folkestone last year, 
in which he gave his experience in applying the test to cows 
around that city, from which, presumably, the principal milk 
supply is obtained for the inhabitants of Birmingham (the 
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second largest city in the kingdom outside Greater London). 
Mr. de Vine stated that the test revealed the fact that 38-2 per 
cent. of these cows reacted to the test. If Sir Arthur was unaware 
of this fact, I refer him to the Journals of the Royal Sanitary 
Institute, where he will find a synopsis of the paper. I believe 
that when the paper was read Sir Stuart Stockman or his repre- 
sentative was present. The fact is that our dairy herds in general 
use require replenishment ; they would then undoubtedly derive 
fresh vigour and constitution. This would not interfere with 
our pedigree cattle, but would prove a great boon to the con- 
suming public in assisting to provide milk of a higher standard 
of purity. This principle was recognised by the admission of 
pedigree Fresian cattle from South Africa a short time since. 
The sale of these cattle at Slough showed, by the high prices 
obtained, how greatly they were needed. 

We have now arrived at the point when argument on both 
sides has reached its climax. The matter has to be decided by 
the Government before the General Election takes place—as it 
must within the next few months. If the embargo still remains 
or is only partially lifted, the subject will undoubtedly become 
a leading, if not the paramount, feature of the election. The 
people, by their representatives, have determined that the 
embargo shall be raised, that the pledge shall be fulfilled, and 
no compromise on this matter will be acceptable. 

It remains now with the Government to determine whether 
they will redeem the pledge or wait and face the electors at the 
forthcoming General Election. I submit on behalf of the deputa- 
tion I represent that there is no other alternative. 


WILLIAM PHENE NEAL. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


‘JANE EYRE’ AND ‘EUGENIE GRANDET’ 


Wuicu of us, at the remembrance of those youthful hours of 
breathless delight spent in the perusal of Jane Eyre, would not 
joyfully exchange all the fiction of this twentieth century for the 
privilege of having lived when Charlotte Bronté’s little master- 
piece first startled the Victorian world, for the privilege of being 
alive when such another work of art shall make its appearance ? 

For here, oh relief! we have a novel without a problem, a 
novel written without the aid of the microscope, or the magnify- 
ing glass, or the dissecting knife. Here we have romance pure 
and simple, the romance of life—of the classics of Fairyland—of 
our childhood’s Cinderella. 

For who would not, in Edward Rochester’s girl-bride—in her 
pink and white cloud and rainbow scarf, nurtured upon manna 
in the caves of the moon-—recognise our old friend Cinderella, 
rescued from her task among the peas and ashes by her fairy 
prince ? 

All the philosophy, all the moralising, all the psycho-analysis of 
the novels of to-day, is not worth half-a-dozen pages of Jane Eyre. 

For the ultimate test, the distinguishing mark of genius in the 
novelist is the power of conjuring up, from the recesses of the 
reader’s memory, vivid and life-like pictures. 

Mr. Pickwick rising like ‘ that maid-of-all-work,’ the sun, 
in his lodgings in Watling Street ; the mountebank pedlar offering 
to remove the bloodstain from the brim of Bill Sikes’ hat ; Lady 
Frances Pelham returning, when on the point of eloping, for her 
favourite China monster and her French dog ; Mrs. Bennett, whose 
solace in life was ‘ visiting and news,’ bewailing her husband’s 
indifference to her ‘ poor nerves’ ; Rawdon Crawley, on that fatal 
Sunday morning, sitting with tear-stained face in his dishevelled 
evening clothes in Knightsbridge Barracks, and Mcmurdo—a 
suspicious moisture dimming his eye—ordering ‘ devilled kidneys 
and a herring ’ in a loud and cheerful voice ; Tom Tulliver on that 
last night, at the sight of approaching death, casting from him the 
oars and clasping to his heart the ‘ Magsie ’ of his childhood days— 
these are the things that live. These are the realities of fiction, as 
deeply engraved upon the mind, as unforgettable, as the face of 
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our first doll ; as the battered and maneless figure of the nursery 
rocking-horse ; as the memory—reader—of our lover’s first kiss ; 
as the nameless ache at the sight of a vacant chair. For this is 
life—life with its laughter and tears, as we all know it. 

And who that ever read Jane Eyre could forget Jane in the 
window recess behind the moreen curtain, roused by the voice of 
her tormentor John Reid from her rapture over Bewick’s History 
of English Birds, as ruthlessly as poor Dobbin was awakened from 
his dreams in the cave of Peri Banou by the sound of a big boy 
bullying a little one ; or Jane thrust down upon the stool in the 
red room, watching Abbot divest a stout leg of the garter; or 
again the same Jane, sitting, wrapped in a shawl by the nursery 
fire, gazing listlessly at the jam tartlet upon the once coveted 
plate, where the bird of paradise nestled among the rosebuds and 
convolvuli; with the relentless tears streaming down her face— 
tears that we have shed, all of us, though maybe inwardly, at 
joys that came too late ? 

It is this power of striking at the heart of things, of drawing 
the very essence of life from even inanimate objects, of investing 
them with a deep and mysterious significance—it is this effortless, 
intuitive art of psychology which makes the humble author of 
Jane Eyre worthy of comparison with that amazing genius 
Balzac, who out of the cornucopia of his brain scattered many a 
work of vaster design, of greater brilliancy of imagination, of more 
varied and thrilling incident, but never one more perfect than 
the story of Eugénte Grandet. 

In Eugénie Grandet we have Balzac at his best. 

Not the Balzac of La Femme de Trente Ans, with its unreality 
and exaggeration ; not the morbid gloom of La Peau de Chagrin : 
not the feverish restlessness of The Quest of the Absolute ; not the 
sordid realism of Le Cousin Pons ; nor the heartrending and hope- 
less pessimism of Le Colonel Chabert. In Eugénie Grandet we have 
Balzac the realist, the satirist, the cynic—the pessimist, if you 
will, but withal Balzac the optimist. 

All through this drama of provincial life there runs the golden 
thread of faith, of faith in the ultimate justice of an inscrutable 
Providence, in the worth of individual virtue, in the indomitable 
power of the soul. 

And it is this indomitable power of the soul which marks the 
affinity between the Orphan of Lowood and the Miser’s Daughter 
of Saumur—those two heroines whose unfaltering loyalty to 
ideals and principles once espoused crowns them with a moral 
beauty which is invisible to none but the shallow and ignoble. 


The life of Jane Eyre may be said to begin on that fateful 
winter morning when, after having for the first time encountered 
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the ‘black pillar’ of the Rev. Theodore Brocklehurst—that 
expert in orthodoxy and haberdashery, that type (not extinct, 
alas, even to this day) of the ‘man of God’ who has brought to 
perfection the art of serving two masters—when, after having 
faced and defeated Mrs. Reed of Gateshead Hall—Mrs. Reed of 
the opaque skin and eye without ruth—we see her standing 
victorious upon the hearthrug in the breakfast-room, the tract 
‘ concerning the liar’s sudden death ’ in her little hand, and her 
small soul filled with that fleeting sense of exultation and that 
passionate feeling of misery which only an unhappy child’s heart 
knows, the heart of the child before whose imagination the future 
extends as an eternity of suffering. 

Unconsciously we follow her into the leafless shrubbery : 
we hear the thud of the falling fir-cones ; we stand gazing with her 
into the field with its short, nipped grass, where no sheep are 
grazing ; we hear the shrill voice of scolding Betty and note the 
servant’s instant response to the rising master-spirit in the child 

Jane Eyre abounds in these pictures. 

We see the child wandering about—mortally afraid of being 
kidnapped—in the vast dining-room of the inn with the little 
red gallery at the end, on her way to Lowood ; we see the long, 
low schoolroom of that dismal place, with the dim rushlights, and 
the little girls crouching on the outskirts of the fire, their starved 
arms wrapped in their pinafores ; we hear Miss Miller’s irrepres- 
sible yawns as she reads aloud the long Sunday sermon ; we see 
“Madame ’ of the reticule and large pocket handkerchief, and the 
Rev. Mr. Brocklehurst as he examines the hose upon the clothes- 
line in the garden. We taste the delicious seed cake, taken from 
its wrapper of silver paper; we feel the glow of Miss Temple’s 
genial fire—as genial as that kind lady’s countenance itself. We 
would like to have discussed Rasselas with Helen Burns—that 
gentle martyr spirit who first pointed little Jane’s gaze to the 
far-off land, the land of which we all, in our best moments, yearn 
to be citizens. 

Nothing is superfluous—everything is significant ; everything 
is real and life-like. And yet all this is merely preliminary, the 
preface, as it were, to the romance of Jane and Rochester, the 
romance which opens on that gloomy November evening, when 
we hear the master of Thornfield clattering down the ice-covered 
causeway on Mesrour, with Pilot bounding in front. 

If the portrait of Edward Rochester as a likeness of the 
romantic Englishman—the ideal lover—required commendation, 
we should find it abundantly in the vehement repudiation of him 
by every Englishman. 

For is not romance the talent above all others which the 
Englishman is intent upon hiding in both napkin and ground ? 
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Do we not al! know the Englishman who will refrain from even 
some simple act of courtesy lest he be suspected of a chivalrous 
heart ? 

Where, then, should we find the Englishman willing to be 
branded as a romantic lover ? 

Though the days are no more when an Englishman’s home 
was his castle, many a long day will pass before the Englishman’s 
heart ceases to be the fortified dwelling, the impregnable citadel 
which none may enter, save only the one woman—the love of his 
life the woman who knows the magic password. 

Such a woman was Jane Eyre ; and such a woman alone knows 
how to depict with truth and sympathy and reticence the heart of 
such a man as Edward Rochester. 

Edward Rochester is a type: the type of the storm-tossed 
man of the world, the man of high ideals and strong passions, the 
man of noble intelligence and deep feelings, of acute sensibility 
and fierce pride—the man who is capable of love in the deepest 
and highest sense. 

Such a man is not, as the novelist of to-day would have us 
believe, the mere phantom of a romantic woman’s brain—he is a 
reality, discernible by every woman who loves. 

What woman would not, into the keeping of such a man, 
unhesitatingly give her heart and life ? 

What woman, knowing anything of love, has not felt the 


mysterious power of distilling happiness possessed by such a man ? 
What woman who ever loved would not, like Jane herself, 
have trembled at the scent of that well-known cigar of his, would 
not, like her, have sat until morning beneath the old chestnut 
tree with this man ? 
Where in the novel of to-day do we find anything equalling the 
magic of that midnight scene in the orchard ? : 


. . . a waft of wind came sweeping down the laurel-walk, and trembled 
through the boughs of the chestnut; it wandered away—away to an 
indefinite distance—it died. The nightingale’s was then the only voice of 
the hour ; in listening to it, I wept... . 

. . . ‘ You strange—you almost unearthly thing . . . you, poor and 
obscure and small and plain, I love you as my own flesh... .’ 

Sitting by him, roused from the nightmare of parting—called to the para- 
dise of union—I thought only of the bliss given me to drink. 


And where is the modern novelist who approaches within miles 
of the loftiness and restraint shown in that scene between the two 
lovers in the library at Thornfield on their would-be wedding 
night—of the strength of temptation, of the power of the soul to 
overcome temptation, depicted here ? : 


. . . The more solitary, the more friendless, the more unsustained I am, 
the more I will respect myself. . . . I will hold to the principles received 
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by me when I was sane and not mad—as Iam now. Laws and principles 
are not for the times when there is no temptation; they are for such 
moments as this, when body and soul rise in mutiny against their rigour ; 
stringent are they ; inviolate they shall be. . . . Preconceived opinions, 
foregone determinations are all I have at this hour to stand by; there 
I plant my foot. 


What man, having known love such as this, having been loved 
by a woman at once so passionate, so noble, so true, would not, 
in exchange for her, give all the volumes-full of modern heroines 
in their latest Paris creations, with their make-believe passion, 
their spurious morality, their morbid introspection ? 

There are writers, says the author of the Génie du Christianisme, 
who, in order to heighten the dramatic effect when depicting some 
great human emotion, paint Nature in a contrasting mood ; 
there are others who obtain this result by showing us Nature in 
harmony with the soul. 

Involuntarily, at these words, we think of the sweeping wind, 
the nightingale’s song, the rising storm of that midnight scene in 
the orchard ; of the contrasting scene at daybreak on the morning 
of Jane’s flight from her lover. 


. . . I believe it was a lovely summer morning. . . . But I looked 
neither to rising sun, nor smiling sky, nor welcoming nature. .. . 


Which of us has not felt this irony of a cloudless sky and 
brilliant sun when the soul was wrapped in darkness and despair ? 

No writer ever brought to greater perfection the art—which 
we associate with music alone—of conveying by language, by 
prose, all the gradations of emotion. 

If Jane Austen is unique in depicting, by means of a placid 
style and yet without monotony, all the varied experiences of the 
human heart, Charlotte Bronté excels in making language, as 
the musician does melody, the vehicle for the expression of the 
deepest passions. 

‘Le style c’est Vhomme’ seems, with her, to acquire a new 
significance. From the moment that Jane Eyre leaves the 
proximity of her lover’s stormy heart the style of the narrative 
insensibly changes, prepares us for scenes and experiences of a 
less vehement nature. There is no lessening of interest ; but the 
fierce mountain torrent we feel has reached the plain, on its way 
to the distant sea. 

The portrait of St. John Rivers as a contrast to that of Edward 
Rochester is an equally faithful and vivid psychological study of 
man—of that dangerous type of Englishman who, his ideals being 
entirely of the intellect and not of the heart, is able with impunity 
and apparent sanctity to order his life in accordance with his 
purely utilitarian instincts. The prosaic man without illusions 
regarding his fellow-creatures, yet with a shrewd instinct for 
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enlisting their noblest qualities in his service; the man who, 
whilst apparently intent on self-denial, in reality finds his only 
satisfaction in self-glorification. 

How many a woman has, in a moment of despair and self- 
depreciation, fallen victim to the spurious claim of such a man, 
to a mistaken sense of duty. 

It is Jane Eyre’s salvation that, with all her spirituality, 
through her very spirituality, she remains awake to the call of 
Nature; that at the crucial moment, at the sound of that mid- 
night voice across the hills, she hears ‘ deep calling unto deep.’ 

From this very moment the presence of Rochester seems once 
more to vibrate in every line of the story as it does in every fibre 
of Jane’s being. p 

As she approaches the scene of those early days of love and 
suffering we follow her with something of the suspense, of the 
suppressed emotion within her own soul. 

With her we look deeply moved upon the familiar woods, the 
fields, the rookery, the orchard—scene of that unforgettable 
night. With her we stand awestruck and dumb at the sight of the 
blackened ruins of Thornfield Hall. 

But there is hope in our hearts yet even as in the heart of Jane. 

With beating pulses we hasten down the grass-grown track 
with her through the forest aisle to Ferndean ; like her we stand 


listening breathlessly for the sound of a well-known step; like 
her we watch dim-eyed the gaunt, beloved figure of that sightless 
Samson. And as we close the door upon their bliss, we thank 
God for such love as theirs upon this poor earth, for the enduring 
bond that rivets soul to soul, for the romance of love that does 
not die. 


‘ There are houses in certain provincial towns, whose aspect strikes one 
with a melancholy akin to that which one might feel at the sight of some 
gloomy monastery, or of some dreary stretch of moorland, or when 
contemplating some desolate ruin.’ 


In such a house, Eugénie Grandet, the wealthy heiress of 
Saumur, whose unknown millions were a constant subject of 
conversation and speculation in the mail-coaches between Angers 
and Blois, saw the light of day. 

In this house, on a cold November evening of the year 1815, 
Balzac, in an inimitable scene, introduces us to all the actors in a 
drama of provincial life, which resembles nothing so much as a 
game of chess skilfully played for the stake of the heiress and her 
millions. 

By the gleam of the wood fire, kindled for the first time that 
year in the frugal household of Grandet, in honour of Eugénie’s 
twenty-third birthday, by the light of the two solitary tallow 
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candles in their gilt sconces above the marble mantelpiece, we 
see, as distinctly as in the broadest daylight—so brilliant is 
Balzac’s power of description—every detail of the large and shabby 
room ; the portraits of the defunct de la Bertelliéres (husband and 
wife) upon the panelled walls; the armchairs with their faded 
tapestry, depicting scenes from La Fontaine’s fables; the oval 
barometer in its fly-marked gilt and black frame, and the faces of 
every one of the assembled company. 

De Grassin, the banker, with his wife—plump, pink and 
white, and forty, ‘resembling one of those late summer roses 
whose chill petals are perfumeless ’ ; their son Adolphe, slim, fair 
and timid, although he had just spent 10,000 francs in excess of 
his allowance in Paris; the Abbé Cruchot, with his flat red wig 
and woman-gambler’s face ; his relatives, the two notaries Cruchot, 
father and son, with parchment-like legal faces, in rusty brown 
suits and snuff-soiled shirt frills; Madame Grandet, née de la 
Bertelliére (who had brought her husband a dowry of 300,000 
francs, but who never received from him more than six francs at 
a time), gaunt and awkward, with the air of a tortured insect ; 
Eugénie, her daughter, tall and strong, like some rustic Venus de 
Milo, with a crown of chestnut hair above her serene brow ; and 
that look of calm purity in her gentle grey eyes which only the 
Christian religion imparts to the faces of women; and in the 
background, at her spinning-wheel, ‘la grande Nanon,’ the 
faithful maid-of-all-work, of thirty-five years’ standing. 

But above all these there towers—restlessly pacing up and 
down the room—the square, squat figure of a man, clad in a 
brown suit and knee breeches with silver buckles—of a man with 
sparse white and yellow locks (‘silver and gold,’ some daring 
young wit had said), whose basilisk eye rests now upon the faces 
of the assembled guests, now upon Eugénie, his only child. This 
man is none other than Grandet himself, ex-mayor, vintner and 
cooper, the man who was wont to solve every business, or 
domestic, question with one of these four stock phrases: ‘I do 
not know,’ ‘ I cannot,’ ‘ I will not,’ ‘ We shall see.’ The Rothschild 
of Saumur, the great miser whose every word, whose every action 
was noted by his fellow-citizens as of deep significance. 

’‘ We shall have a severe winter,’ they would say ; ‘ Grandet is 
wearing his fur gloves—we must bring in the vintage.’ 

Into this company, now—all but Grandet—peacefully engaged 
in a game of lotto, there suddenly drops, as unexpectedly, as 
dramatically as a caterpillar into a beehive or a peacock into 
some obscure poultry yard, the young Paris dandy, Charles 
Grandet, son of old Grandet’s only brother. 

Nothing could be more vivid, more life-like, than the scene now 
depicted for us: the young man in his faultless Paris clothes 
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gracefully warming his back at the blaze, now casting a look into 
space—d@ Ja Byron in the Chantrey portrait—now taking up his 
eyeglass and impertinently examining the provincial dowdies, 
apparently intent upon their lotto, but in reality devoured by 
curiosity concerning the newcomer, and in the background, with 
never a trace of emotion upon his granite face, old Grandet 
perusing the fatal letter which announces to him the bankruptcy 
and suicide of his only brother, father of the hapless young man 
as yet wholly unconscious of his tragic fate. 

Not a page, not a line, not a word from the pen of Balzac, 
this master-analyst of life and of human nature, but enhances the 
perfection of the narrative. 

Could anything surpass in artistic and realistic finish the scene 
in this same grey room on the following morning, at the breakfast 
table, prepared with infinite care by Eugénie herself—by Eugénie, 
on whose hitherto serene horizon the ominous, the welcome, 
cloud, ‘no bigger than a man’s hand,’ the cloud of romance, 
is rising ? 

We see the spoilt Paris darling sauntering in leisurely, at the 
‘early’ hour of eleven, attired in a suit with waistcoats of the 
latest cut, purchased in mistaken anticipation of a stay at his 
uncle’s fashionable shooting-box, airily calling for ‘a trifle—a 
fowl—a partridge—a mere nothing,’ and presently seen consuming 
with evident relish a couple of new-laid eggs, ‘ chickens in the 
shell,’ as announced by Nanon’s ready wit. 

Before the young man—whose sensitive, woman-bred nature 
responds unconsciously to the charm of the two women whose 
unworldly hearts never have known a mean or evil or uncharitable 
thought—before Charles has had time to adjust himself to these 
unwonted surroundings, to this unfamiliar atmosphere, there 
resounds the thunderous knock announcing the old miser’s return 
from his morning’s inspection of his poplar plantations. 

One glance at the breakfast table and Grandet has ‘ seen all ' 

‘Ha ha—when the cat’s away the mice begin to play,’ and 
tiger-like he pounces upon the guilty saucerful of sugar—sugar at 
six francs the pound—purchased surreptitiously for Charles with 
Eugénie’s pocket-money. 

Well may Balzac declare that no frail Paris beauty, supporting 
with tender hands the silken rope ladder which speeds her lover’s 
escape from a husband’s wrath, ever showed greater heroism than 
does Eugénie, in calmly handing back, before her father’s eyes, 
the offending sugar to the cousin, who is totally unaware of the 
significance of this action of hers, of the sublimity of her courage. 

Is not woman’s life one long chain of moral sacrifice and 
suffering, which man, imperturbable and unconscious, consumes, 
Moloch-like, as his due ? 

Vor! XCII—No, 546 R 
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‘ Come along into the garden, nephew ; I have something to tell 
you that is certainly not sugary ' 

We hear the click of Grandet’s closing pocket-knife which had 
served to cut his modest slice of bread ; and breathless and heavy- 
hearted we watch with the three women at the kitchen window the 
poignant scene now enacted in the garden. 

Never was Charles Grandet to rise higher, never was he to probe 
deeper into the recesses of his shallow nature than when, with the 
anguished cry, ‘ My father, my father—I want my father,’ he 
rushed from the garden and from the presence of his terrible uncle, 
to lock himself into his garret upstairs. 

How subtle are the means destiny employs in the destruction 
of woman’s life and happiness ! 

There is no anchor stronger than man’s grief and suffering for 
binding to him a woman’s heart and love. And how was so deep 
and strong a nature as Eugénie’s to gauge the weakness and 
superficiality of aCharles Grandet ? When in thegrip of the tempest 
may not shallow waters create the illusion of unfathomable depths ? 

With whatever measure we are wont to measure ourselves, with 
that measure we unconsciously measure others. 

And so it was that single-hearted Eugénie and her mother, 
and even old Nanon, for all her shrewdness (for was there ever a 
woman not on the side of youth and romance ?) perceived in this 
orphaned and now penniless dandy, in the grief-stricken lover, only 
a knight of romance. 

And, indeed, at the contact of Eugénie all that is best in 
Charles Grandet appears to be irresistibly drawn to the surface. 
There are moments when he seems transfigured almost into 
Eugénie’s conception of him; when he might in all sincerity 
believe—when no doubt he did believe—himself to be such as she 
saw him. Alas! the seed which had so hastily sprung up in the 
shallow soil of his heart was to wither as rapidly in the sunshine 
of prosperity and lay bare the stony ground of the true Grandet 
nature. 

Not the fickleness of man’s heart, as commonly assumed, is the 
cause of man deliberately sacrificing the love of his heart. The 
reason is at once a simpler and a subtler one. 

‘What man’s love,’ asks Thackeray, ‘ would survive three 
months’ sick-nursing of the beloved object ? ’ 

What man, we may ask, is proof against the comforting 
sensation aroused by living with an inferior or, faute de mieux, 
with an equal ? 

Which of us voluntarily submits to the strain of permanently 
living at the highest level ? 

As we travel down the road of life—the road of the giant 
Procrustes—which of us would not more readily submit to the 
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brief, if painful, process of being fitted into that familiar short bed 
of his, although it involve a loss of stature, rather than endure the 
exhausting martyrdom of having our stature increased ? 

Charles Grandet is the type of the man who remains a respect- 
able and respected citizen whilst this requires no effort. 

‘ An alderman, returning from a turtle feast, does not step out 
of his carriage to purloin a loaf of bread.’ And Charles, had he 
been able to marry Eugénie and her millions, instead of having 
to seek his fortune abroad, might never have differed greatly, 
who knows ?—save in the eyes of his wife—from the grief-stricken 
lover who had vowed eternal fidelity in the old garden by the city 
wall. 

What man, possessed of nineteen hundred thousand francs 
worth of gold dust, would weigh in the balance against this the 
pure gold of a heart like Eugénie’s, would hesitate between a 
secure footing in the Faubourg St. Germain and the love of his 
youth even at the price of marriage with a plain and unloved 
wife ? 

It is this instinctive choice by man of the ‘ mess of pottage’ 
which explains the success of the Madame d’Aubrions of this world, 
of those mothers who throng the marriage market of every capital 
of the civilised world, and engage in a slave traffic a thousand times 
more odious than that which the conscience of civilisation 
repudiates. 


A man without a heart, without a soul . . . who will devour your 
heart when you have no more than that to give him. 


Is there, we wonder, some secret process by which those who, 
like the old miser, have spent a life-time in the handling and 
testing of gold, are enabled to detect the dross in human nature ? 

As we watch the dramatic scene between Eugénie and her 
father over the vanished gold coins, over Charles’ gold case, as 
we hear Grandet’s terribly prophetic words, we almost begin to 
feel for the old man, with his naive display of his master passion, 
something of the attachment old Nanon had for him. 

In spite of ourselves we are moved by his apparent remorse ; 
by his anxiety for his wife’s health (even though he cannot refrain 
from ascertaining the probable cost of medical attendance from 
the doctor) ; by his love for Eugénie. 

There is an indomitable strength, a rock-like probity, a fearless 
sincerity, about the man which we recognise in Eugénie, and which 
makes us tremble for her happiness as we think of the absent 
Charles ; as we remember the lover who, in that midnight scene, 
when giving ‘ gold for gold, and heart for heart,’ surreptitiously 
placed one foot inside his cousin’s chamber. 

Who knows? As Eugénie, on that radiant summer morning, 
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read, in the old garden, the long-expected, the terrible, letter 
from Charles ; as she saw her world crumbling around her ; as she 
looked upon her faithful Nanon—now proud Mme. Cornoiller— 
the only being whose staunch and loyal heart understood the depth 
of her suffering ; as she remembered her dying mother’s words, 
‘In heaven alone there is happiness—some day you will know,’ 
there may have risen within her heart a feeling akin to thankful- 
ness that she was spared that greatest of all suffering—the life- 
long bondage of marriage with an inferior. 

Some women [says Balzac] when they find themselves betrayed, rush 
to tear their lover from a rival’s arms, kill her and fly to the ends of the 
world, to the scaffold or to the grave. This no doubt is fine; the motive 
for this crime is a sublime passion which appeals to the sense of justice in 
human nature. But there are others . . . who suffer in silence . 
who go on remembering to the last breath. This is love, real love, the 
proud love which lives by its pain and dies of it. 


And for the woman who has loved with this proud, this great 
love, the days that are no more remain the days that are, the only 
days that ever will be. For love—like the soul—has an invisible, 
an immortal life. 

M. T. E. SANDWITH. 
(Odette St. Lys.) 





SUSAN FERRIER: A FORGOTTEN SATIRIST 


‘ NOVEL-WRITERS he had always conceived to be born idiots and 
novel-readers he considered as something still lower in the scale 
of intellect.’ Such were the views of Uncle Adam in Miss Ferrier’s 
novel Inheritance. But since he was, notwithstanding, a person 
of intelligence, he presently fell a shamefaced and secret victim 
to the fascinations of Gwy Mannering, and, being a slow and con- 
scientious reader, he was induced thereby to prolong a reluctant 
visit to his niece’s castle. 

There are still, I believe, a very few people who pride them- 
selves upon never reading a novel. Thirty years ago it was not 
an uncommon boast among the elderly ; but like Uncle Adam, 
though unlike him since it was in no wise a secret, an exception 
was usually made in favour of Sir Walter Scott, and perhaps of 
Jane Austen. To the Uncle Adam of to-day the modern novel 
makes, it is to be feared, no such appeal as will cajole him into 
the prolongation of an unwilling duty. The Great War has washed 
the quiet comprehensible things of life into a sluggish backwater, 
and the lowered vitality of old age shrinks from the audacities in 
cold print of a young generation, which it acknowledges to be 
very clever but which it cannot pretend to understand. To 
those who may feel themselves thus unconcerned with the 
problems of the present there is happily a large field for relaxation 
in the past. 

Among the once popular novelists of the early nineteenth 
century Miss Susan Ferrier is practically forgotten. And yet at 
much the same time that Jane Austen was enjoying herself and 
delighting her own and future generations at the expense of pro- 
vincial society in England, this Scottish lady was throwing a no 
less remorseless searchlight over those aristocratic circles north 
of the Tweed in which it was her privilege to move. The neglect 
into which her books have fallen is accountable, but not altogether 
merited. She was not a great artist, chiefly because she lacked 
the perfect balance of her famous contemporary. On the one 
hand her satire had a tendency to degenerate into caricature, 
and on the other her sensibility too often outweighed her sense. 
She was, moreover, caught in the shackles of that evangelical 
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spirit of her time which obliged her in her merriest moments to 
provide a moral, and the ‘ Methodism’ of their virtuous friends, 
at which her exalted characters jeered, was her own unconscious 
stumbling-block. And yet her humour was irrepressible and 
her powers of observation scarcely less fine than those of the 
inimitable ‘ Jane.’ Her wit, as keen as it was often kindly, fell 
alike upon the just and the unjust, and she knew how to tell a 
story filled with incident and co-incident, and hold the attention 
of her readers because her own interest would never weary in the 
tale that she was telling. She was the social historian of the 
Highland lairds and their castles of great and lesser degree, and 
of the people who frequented these castles. Her heart was essen- 
tially in the Highlands, for, though she transported each of her 
heroines temporarily to England, she had little of the English 
aristocracy or the middle classes that was good to say, and, 
according to her testimony, English society of that day regarded 
Scotland as a barbarous and semi-civilised country. 

Susan Edmonstone Ferrier, the youngest daughter of James 
Ferrier, writer to the signet, was born at Edinburgh in 1782. Asa 
child she showed a ready wit and a gift for mimicry, which, the 
youngest of a large family, she occasionally used in self-defence, 
to the amusement and consternation of her elders. Later, as her 
father’s devoted companion, she was a constant visitor at Inverary 
Castle, for Mr. Ferrier managed the Argyll estates for his friend 
and patron the Duke, and here she had ample opportunity of 
studying fashionable life in all its phases. 

As Principal Clerk of the Session, Mr. Ferrier was a colleague, 
as well as an intimate friend, of Sir Walter Scott, and when in 
Edinburgh the Ferriers moved in the rather exclusive literary 
coterie of those days, which at one time included such shining 
lights as Burns the poet, and among others Dr. Hugh Blair, 
Joanna Baillie, and Mrs. Fletcher, a leader of Whig society in the 
Scottish capital early in the nineteenth century. It is noticeable 
that literary circles were never ridiculed in Miss Ferrier’s novels. 
She early won the confidence and esteem of Sir Walter Scott, 
and it was during one of her first visits to Abbotsford that he 
describes her in his Diary as 

This gifted personage, besides having great Talents, has conversation 
the least exigeante of any author, female at least, whom I have ever seen 


among the long list I have encountered, simple, full of humour, exceedingly 
ready at repartee, all this without the least affectation of the Blue Stocking. 


Later a still higher tribute was paid to her by Lockhart on the 
occasion of her last and very melancholy visit to Abbotsford, 
when the novelist’s mental powers were sadly failing. In the 
middle of telling a story he would lose the thread and be totally 
unable to proceed, but, like most old people in the same predica- 
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ment, he greatly objected to be helped in the obvious manner it is 
so difficult to avoid. Miss Ferrier, however, had not only had 
much practice with her father’s failing years, but her ready tact 
and quickness were of even greater value. Lockhart records that, 
though her sight at this time was already bad, 

she took care not to use her glasses when he was speaking, and she 
affected also to be troubled with deafness and would say, ‘ Well, I am getting 
as dull as a post ; I have not heard a word since you said so and so,’ being 
sure to mention a circumstance behind that at which he had really halted. 
He then took up the thread with his habitual smile of courtesy, as if 
forgetting his case entirely in the consideration of the lady’s infirmity. 


Could delicacy go further? But great as was Miss Ferrier’s 
admiration for Scott, and valuable as he ultimately proved to her 
in her business transactions, he cannot be regarded as the source 
and inspiration of her novels. 

As a young girl, in her frequent visits to Inverary, she formed 
what was to prove a life-long friendship with a niece of the Duke’s, 
a daughter of Lady Augusta Clavering. As the young ladies grew 
up it occurred to them that it would be very amusing to write a 
novel which should include some of the personages whose foibles 
and follies had in their own circle appealed to their young and 
critical observations. But they did not often meet, and their 
short-lived collaboration is chiefly remarkable for the sprightly 
correspondence which it engendered, and which, on Miss Ferrier’s 
side, furnished the key to the weakness as well as the strength of 
her subsequent novels. 

Your proposals flatter and delight me [she writes in 1810], but how in 
the name of Postage are we to transport our brains to and fro? I suppose 


we shall be pawning our flannel petticoats to bring about our heroine’s 
marriage, and lying on straw to give her Christian burial. 


Her friend had meantime sent her a contribution to the novel 
of which Miss Ferrier did not wholly approve. She complains 
characteristically, but not without humour, that Miss Clavering 
provides no moral. 

Your principal characters are good and interesting, and they are 
tormented and persecuted and punished from no fault of their own, and for 
no possible purpose. . . . I think, where there is much tribulation, it is 
fitter it should be the consequence rather than the cause of misconduct or 
frailty. 

She then goes on to unfold her own views with regard to the plot 
of Marriage as we now have it. She decides that it will be quite 
original for the high-bred English beauty, devoid of intelligence 
or good feeling, who has sacrificed all for what she imagines to be 
love, to find herself in a remote and singularly dreary Highland 
castle, deprived of all accustomed refinements and comforts, and 
condemned to the uncongenial society of crude red-haired sisters- 
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in-law and vulgar spinster aunts. ‘ The moral to be deduced is 
to warn all young ladies against runaway matches,’ and she is 
‘ sure it will be the first book every wise mother will put into the 
hand of her daughter.’ As, however, the foolish Lady Juliana is 
presently relieved of her Scottish husband and his ancestral 
surroundings, and restored through misfortune to much of her 
former splendour in the house of her brother, Lord Courtland, 
the moral in this case was not unduly enforced. But a moral she 
would have, and her heroines as a rule went sadly burdened with 
it, and in consequence have little of the spirit and audacity of so 
many of the lesser characters. Mary Douglas, Lady Juliana’s 
discarded daughter, is the most reasonable of Miss Ferrier’s 
heroines, and manages to retain a certain intelligence of her own 
in spite of an overweening sensibility, and the fact that she is 
removed from the care of a devoted aunt in Scotland to the 
Cinderella-like existence at Bath, to which her fashionable mother 
and twin sister do their best to condemn her. 

Miss Clavering, it appears, caring nothing about the reward 
of virtue nor the consequences of sin, soon found herself unequal 
to the strain of her partner’s standard, and after a few chapters 
the collaboration ceased. Her only real contribution to the story 
is the early history of Mrs. Douglas, the admirable aunt who 
educated Mary, and is contained, as she herself says, in ‘ the only 
few pages that will be skipped.’ But, though her own efforts 
ceased, Miss Clavering lost none of her interest in her friend’s 
literary achievements, and in her correspondence, at all events, 
she shows a good judgment and a pretty wit of her own. 

Some years before Marriage was published the precious MS. 
was entrusted to her and handed round in a select and appreciative 
circle, so that by the time it actually appeared in 1818 Miss 
Ferrier’s anonymity might be supposed to have been the secret 
of Polichinelle. If so, the delusion was politely maintained, and 
Scott himself is very eulogistic about the ‘ anonymous author of 
the very lively work entitled Marriage.’ When the question of 
the publisher was being considered Miss Clavering wrote : 


I shall hasten to burn your last letter, as you mention something of 
looking for a father for your baniling, so I don’t think it would be decent 
to let anybody get a sight of such a letter ! 


Blackwood accepted the parentage of this literary first-born 
and gave Miss Ferrier 150l. for the copyright. She tells us herself 
that ‘it was published in the belief that the author’s name never 
would be guessed at, nor the work heard of beyond a very limited 
sphere.’ This was not due solely to the modesty of the female 
author 100 years ago. Miss Ferrier was guiltily aware that in the 
persons of the three spinster aunts at Dunfermline she had taken 
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in vain not a few of the characteristics of the Misses Edmonstone, 
old friends of her family, and one of whom was her godmother. 
Her conscience was also not clear with regard to their idol, Lady 
Maclaughlan, the inimitable wife of the little invalid Sir Sampson, 
whose body servant she named Philistine, because, she said, he 
always had his master in his hands. It is difficult to believe that 
any human being could really have shared this lady’s eccentricities, 
but they have been attributed to Lady Frederick Campbell, 
afterwards the widow of Earl Ferrers. Ina letter to Miss Clavering 
as early as 1808 Miss Ferrier says : 

I have taken a remorse of conscience about Lady Maclaughlan and her 
friends : if I was ever to be detected or even suspected I have nothing for 
it but to drown myself. 


Fortunately for posterity her former partner would have none of 
such qualms. ‘ Positively neither Sir Sampson’s lady nor the 
foolish virgins must be displaced’; and later she adds : 

Make haste and print it [Marriage] then, lest one of the Miss Edmon- 
stones should die, as then I should think you would scarce venture for 
fear of being haunted. 


We certainly have cause to be grateful to Miss Clavering, for 
without these ladies we should be much the poorer. 

Miss Jacky was all over sense . . . even her very garments seemed to 
partake of the prevailing character of their mistress; her ruff always 
looked more sensible than any other body’s, her shawl sat most sensibly 


on her shoulders, her walking shoes were acknowledged to be very sensible, 
and she drew on her gloves with an air of sense, as if the one arm had been 


Seneca and the other Socrates. 


Miss Grizzy, on the other hand, 


was merely distinguishable from nothing by her simple good nature, the 
inextricable entanglement of her thoughts, her love of letter-writing, and 
her friendship with Lady Maclaughlan. Miss Nicky had about as much 
sense as Miss Jacky, but as no kingdom can maintain two kings, so no 
family can admit of two sensible women, and Nicky was therefore obliged 
to confine hers to the narrowest possible channels of housekeeping, etc., 
and to sit down for life with the dubious character of ‘ not wanting for 


sense either.’ 


It was poor Miss Grizzy’s silly good nature which caused her 
on her visit to Bath to fall a victim to the purchase of thirty-six 
dozen linen buttons, the vicarious charity of a philanthropic 
lady who assured her they were made of the best material. ‘ Indeed 
I take care of that as (in a modest whisper) I furnish her with 
the materials myself.’ And here is a specimen of the admired 
Lady Maclaughlan’s polite correspondence—a letter addressed 
to Miss Grizzy after a visit to Glenfern : 


Sir Sampson’s stomach has been as bad as it could well be, but not so 
bad as your roads. He was shook to a jelly . . . I never saw such roads. 
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I suppose Glenfern means to bury you all in the highway _ there are holes 
enough to make your graves, and stones enough for coffins. You must 
all come and spend Tuesday here—not all, but some of you. . . . Miss 
McKraken has bounced away with her father’s footman—I hope he will 
clean his knives on her. Come early and come dressed. 
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The invitation was accepted with enthusiasm. 


At peep of dawn the ladies were astir, and at eight o’clock breakfast 
was hurried over that they might begin the preparations necessary for 
appearing with dignity at the shrine of this their patron saint. At eleven 
they reappeared in all the majesty of sweeping silk trains and well-powdered 
toupees. 


But, unfortunately, Lady Juliana, who had been induced to 
accompany her aunts because Lady Maclaughlan loved handsome 
people, kept them waiting for three hours ‘ in all the anguish of 
full dressed impatience, while they sat, walked, wondered, ex- 
claimed, opened windows, wrung their hands, adjusted their dress, 
etc.’ And then at last, as if to testify her contempt for this 
vulgar excitement, the heartless young lady appeared in a loose 
morning dress and mob cap, and that in spite of many hints given 
her on the previous evening on the virtues of black velvet gowns. 

Still worse was to befall, however, for when they arrived late at 
Lochmartie Castle it was only to find Sir Sampson in his night-cap 
and to be assured uncompromisingly by their hostess, who was 
occupied in making a resuscitating tincture, that they had come 
onthe wrong day. Happily her humour changed, and they were 
actually entertained in her own fashion for three whole days. 

For Inheritance, published in 1824, Blackwood, encouraged by 
the success of the earlier book, gave Miss Ferrier roool., but when 
Destiny, the last of her bantlings, appeared in 1831, she received 
from Cadell, through the good offices of Scott, to whom it is 
dedicated, 1700/. It was not until 1851, three years before her 
death, that she altogether emerged from her anonymity and 
allowed her name to be prefixed to a revised and corrected edition 
of her books published by Bentley. 

Miss Ferrier’s value as a social historian has not been suffi- 
ciently recognised. She wrote in the days when the lairds kept 
open house, of which the neighbouring parson, a favourite butt 
of the author’s wit, and all the lesser members of the clan, took 
full advantage, often to the profound discomfort of the chief— 
indeed the word ‘ bore’ was already in familiar use. Her heroes 
had mostly fought or were fighting in the French wars, and to join 
a regiment in India meant an exile only to be contemplated by 
those who had ruined themselves with the pleasures of peace. 
Ladies were still ‘ handed in’ to dinner by their partners, were 
invited to take a glass of wine by the gentlemen, and the conver- 
sation of Dr. Redgill leaves nothing to the imagination of the 
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plenty which was set before them. These were the days when the 
heroines of fiction could only show real emotion if they swooned 
upon all occasions and ‘ wept without control.’ Miss Ferrier’s 
ladies carried this sensibility to excess. It is said that Macaulay 
tried to count the number of swoons in Inheritance, but that his 
perseverance broke down before the task was accomplished. It is 
the more curious that Miss Ferrier should have over-weighted her 
heroines with so much sensibility, for neither she herself nor her 
friend Miss Clavering seems to have been unduly troubled with 
this weakness. The spirited Lady Emily, who defends her cousin 
from Lady Juliana’s tyranny, seems to us to belong very much 
more to the author’s own type, with her ironical humour, her good 
sense and vivacious intelligence. ‘I shall really begin to suspect 
you are a Methodist,’ is the worst reproach she can bring against 
Mary when the latter having refused to go to a ball in defiance of 
Lady Juliana yet insists upon going to church. ‘ Pray is it only 
on Sundays you make a point of disobeying your mother?’ And 
then, as ever, she loyally champions the weaker vessel and actually 
escorts her to the forbidden place of worship. 

Marriage, which was translated into French, is the best known 
of Miss Ferrier’s three novels, but Inheritance has quite as much 
to recommend it. The old-fashioned demand for incident in a 
novel is here amply satisfied, for the plot to impose a false heiress 
upon Lord Rossville is extremely elaborate and packed with 
sensation. The adventures designed to chasten the spirit of the 
heroine, who is all unconscious of the fraud she is practising, 
happily lead her to another earthly heritage, thanks to the good 
offices of Uncle Adam, and to an honest prig of a husband instead 
of the dissipated officer who is her original fancy. 

Uncle Adam, the most notable figure in the book, is supposed 
to bear some resemblance to James Ferrier, ‘Old Rugged and 
Tough,’ as Scott called the latter, who at the age of eighty-four 
walked out alone against orders, and having fallen against a lamp- 
post, congratulated himself that the bleeding was exactly what was 
wanted for his disorder! Uncle Adam, with his ‘ cross blue face ’ 
and ‘ radish-looking fingers,’ combines a ferocious independence 
and shrewd common sense with a romantic devotion to the memory 
of the huntsman’s beautiful daughter, whose grandchild the sup- 
posed heiress of course proves to be. Miss Ferrier’s handling of 
the middle classes, as represented by the Black family in Inherit- 
ance, is as relentless as Uncle Adam’s contempt for them. Yet 
which of us may not have known such a family who were ‘ all 
warmly attached to each other in a disagreeable way!’ ora Mrs. 
Fairbairn ‘ who from the time she became a mother, ceased to be 
anything else. All the duties, pleasures, charities and decencies 
of life were henceforth concentrated in that one grand charac- 
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teristic!’ The description of the preparations for the dinner on 
the occasion of Bell Black’s wedding to the ‘ Nabob’ is a painful 
warning against social ambition. 


The total bouleversement of all orders of the community where much 
was to be done without the proper means, where a sumptuous banquet was 
to be prepared by the common drudge of the kitchen and when every servant 
had double their usual portion of work to perform, besides being thrown 
out of their natural sphere of action. There was the running backwards 
and forwards, the flying upstairs and the rushing downstairs, the opening 
and shutting of doors, or rather I should say, the opening of doors, as the 
shutting is an evil seldom to be complained of. . . . Added to this was the 
losing of Mrs. Black’s keys with the customary suspicion attached to every 
individual of having somehow or other got them about them. . . . Then the 
nursery maid was transformed into the cook’s assistant, and the children 
were committed to a girl who could not manage them, and they broke loose 
and overran the house and resisted all authority. 


Miss Ferrier had a particular fancy for drawing old maids, 
who shared her own characteristics no more than did her heroines. 
The Misses Douglas of Marriage are followed in Inheritance by 
Miss Pratt and Miss Becky, two contrasting types of what the 
spinster without an occupation and of small means might become 
in those far-off unhappy days, when her home was principally in 
other people’s houses. Miss Pratt, a distant relative of Lord 
Rossville’s, turns up whenever she is least wanted, making herself 
very much at home, ‘ pattering ’ everywhere and interfering with 
everybody’s business, and reducing even the pompous Earl to 
silence in his own house, for ‘ his ideas could never keep pace with 
her tongue.’ Uncle Adam alone is equal to coping with her. 
It is she who finally gives the death blow to her noble relative by 
arriving at the castle in a violent snowstorm in a hearse belonging 
to his political foe, the Radical distiller. ‘I may well say I’ve 
come through thick and thin to get to you,’ she announces as she 
alights cheerfully from her dismal conveyance, and, ignoring her 
host’s amazed disgust, remarks that she is probably the first who 
ever thought themselves in luck to get into a hearse, ‘ however,’ 
she adds, ‘ I think I am still luckier in having got well out of it!’ 
Miss Becky, on the other hand, spends her meek existence in 
thankless drudgery for her neighbours. The tasks of choosing 
their summer finery in town, of inducing the milliner to take back 
the rejected turban, of taking their children to the dentist, are 
among the lighter of her obligations. ‘She was expected to 
attend all accouchements, christenings, deaths, chestings and 
burials, but she was seldom asked to a marriage, and never to any 
party of pleasure.’ 

Destiny was acclaimed by such distinguished critics as 
Sir Walter Scott, the godfather, Miss Joanna Baillie and 
Mrs. Fletcher among others, with an enthusiasm which to modern 
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ideas it is difficult to appreciate. The author is certainly at her 
liveliest in the opening chapters, which describe the interchange of 
grudging hospitality and plain speaking between the hot-headed 
Chief of the Glenroy Clan and his rich but niggardly relative at Inch 
Orran, but the plot itself is saturated with falsesentiment. Ronald’s 
return to Inch Orran, of which he is the heir, and his departure 
again without revealing himself to his still sorrowing family, who 
imagine him to have been drowned, lest he should interfere with 
their material welfare, is only equalled in folly by Edith’s attitude 
when Sir Reginald forsakes her for the more fashionable charms 
of her step-sister, Lady Waldegrave. What would the modern 
heroine say to her pious aspiration that she may die of despair, 
the darkened room, the anxious watching friend, the nights of 
sleepless anguish under the same roof with the perfidious and 
profoundly uncomfortable Reginald without any attempt to clear 
up the situation? And after all it was nothing much more 
romantic than an engagement of convenience between his heir 
and his daughter arranged to satisfy the Laird of Glenroy. But 
there is one character in the book which in its pure unselfishness 
and sweet reasonableness goes far to redeem much that is senti- 
mental and commonplace. Molly Macaulay, Edith’s devoted 
governess, who follows her fortunes from Glenroy to the rich and 
vulgar circle of her relations in the city of London and the suburbs, 
is, as Miss Joanna Baillie truly says, ‘ a delightful creature.’ She 
is, moreover, a rather unique type of the author’s creation, for, 
in her, goodness can be allied with common sense and not swamped 
in the evangelical spirit of self-conscious piety. 

That Destiny is the last of Miss Ferrier’s novels is probably due 
to the fact that her eyesight was already failing by the time it was 
published, and the shadow of the physical suffering that was to 
follow may have had its influence in the rather morbid tone of the 
book. The last years of her life were spent principally in a 
darkened room, seeing few people, and she died in Edinburgh in 
1854. A friend, Lady Richardson, has written of ‘ the wonderful 
vivacity she maintained in the midst of darkness and pain, the 
humour, wit and honesty of her character, as well as the Christian 
submission with which she bore her great privation and general 
discomfort.’ We are glad to think that her critical faculty also 
remained unimpaired until the last, for the same friend speaks of 
her quick perception of the faults and beauties of the book she 
was reading aloud to her, ‘and her unmerciful remarks on all 
that was mean or unworthy in conduct or expression.’ 

In one of her girlish letters to Miss Clavering she writes in 
joyful anticipation of herself as a successful novelist : 


Enchanting sight! Already do I behold myself arrayed in an old 
mouldy covering, thumbed and creased and filled with dog’s ears. I hear 
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the enchanting sound of some sentimental miss, the shrill pipe of some 
antiquated spinster, or the hoarse grumbling of some incensed dowager as 
they severally inquire for me at the circulating library, and are assured by 
the master that ‘ it is in such demand that though he has thirteen copies, 
they are insufficient to answer the calls upon it, but that each of them may 
depend upon having the first that comes in!!!’ : 


And she had no reason to be disappointed. Her reputation in 
London as well ds in Edinburgh was all that her youthful ambi- 
tion could have hoped for, and as she sat among the shadows of old 
age and suffering and blindness she would not altogether have 
outlived it. The student of men and manners may yet find 
much to amuse and interest him in her old-fashioned pages, but 
she wrote, as she herself tells us, for her own pleasure, for occupa- 
tion and amusement in idle and solitary hours. With the 
immortality of genius she had no concern. We believe she was 
content to serve her own day and generation, and in this she 
certainly succeeded. 

Rose M. BRADLEY. 





A CHESHIRE MERE 


In a deep hollow, a great rounded natural basin, lies the mere, a 
fine sheet of water some 120 acres in extent. Hanging woods fall 
to its margin, dense reed-beds fringe it, and the inflow brooks 
enter after rapid descent through deep-cut wooded cloughs. 
Behind the reeds are marshy withy-beds, partially drained by 
straight-cut ditches, where the snipe plunge their sensitive bills 
into the ooze, feeling for the worms they cannot see. Here, where 
the reed-bunting nests in the cut stocks, and for ever in the 
summer stammers his uncertain notes, clinging the while to some 
tall willow wand, the clumps of coarse sedge give foothold, but a 
slip into the soft ground between may mean a soaking to the knee. 
There are spots too treacherous even for the thigh-booted osier 
cutter, where sphagnum moss conceals the boggy depths, but 
willows and graceful birches have preserved more solid islets in the 
marsh, and here the air is scented with the fragrant sweet gale in 
its season. 

Dotted over the water are the heavy, clumsy coots, their sooty 
plumage relieved by the white facial shields; they cluck and 
squabble over their love- making, splashing as victor chases 
vanquished. The coot temper is not pacific, and long after all 
nuptial disputes are settled the birds exchange compliments with 
spiteful emphasis. The heavy bird cannot rise cleanly from the 
water like a surface-feeding duck, but when disturbed runs along 
the surface, whirring its wings until it rises clear, and leaving a 
trail of churned-up bubbles where its lobed feet struck. The nests 
are built in the reed-beds, where the water is fairly shallow ; their 
bases rest on the bottom, and if the water rises fresh material has 
to be added. Then if the level falls the big nest, a haystack of 
sedges and reed blades, stands high above the water. In its cup 
are stone-coloured eggs, sprinkled with black specks, harmonising 
with the brown fungus-spotted old blades. 

Very different from these prominent nests are the soaked 
platforms constructed by the great crested grebes, constant and 
abundant companions of the coots upon the mere. The grebe’s 
nest is a floating raft of rotting weed, practically awash whatever 
the level of the water ; it is moored to the stems, but its greatest 
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bulk is below the water. Constantly damp though it is, the eggs 
receive no damage, and as, normally, they are chalky white, and 
therefore conspicuous to the eye of the egg-thieving corvid, the 
parent covers them with wet weed when he or she leaves them for 
a spell. As incubation proceeds, this precaution becomes less 
important, for the spongy shell becomes permanently stained with 
brown and green exudations from the decomposing weed. It has 
been suggested that the covering fulfils a double purpose, and that 
the heat generated by the hot-bed nest assists incubation ; 
possibly, but the necessity of concealment originated the habit. 
If by careful approach we can suddenly come near the sitting 
grebe, we shall see it rise, and with two or three speedy pecks 
swing some of the nest material over the eggs before it slips swiftly 
but quietly into and under the water. 

There is no quainter little object on the mere than the infant 
great crested grebe, a long-necked reptilian creature with cinna- 
mon stripes on its close-set down. Can anyone explain the use 
of the small triangular bare patch on its forehead, vermilion in 
colour? The head of the old bird has no similar decoration. 
Theorists speculate about recognition marks, as if the most stupid 
grebe required a label to distinguish its offspring from the utterly 
different babes of coot, moorhen, or duck. The adult great 
crested grebe in summer dress is a strange but handsome bird ; its 
head is adorned with so-called ear-tufts, really erectile crests well 
above the hidden ears, and with chestnut tippet hanging round the 
thin neck. The bird, with spear-shaped bill, long mobile neck, 
cigar-shaped body, and wings and feet set far back/is a typical 
diver, built for rapid progress beneath the surface—very necessary 
for a species whose main food consists of fish. The old grebes’ 
dives are frequent and lengthy, yet the recently hatched youngster 
has little inclination to enter the water ; perhaps its first impres- 
sions of a damp bed are not reassuring. At any rate, much of the 
early life of the infant is spent in endeavour to reach a warm and 
cosy cradle, the back of the parent ; there, so long as permitted, 
it snuggles between the slightly upraised wings, waiting patiently 
and comfortably for the food which this or the other parent will 
supply. But there comes a time when such indolence cannot be 
tolerated, or when the living cradle requires food for itself or the 
infant ; down goes the old bird, down goes its burden, but in a 
second the light body of the juvenile bobs up like a cork : astonished 
and annoyed, the unwilling bather looks everywhere for its 
steed, and when, after an absence of many seconds, the parent 
reappears yards away, the small bird, wheezing piteously, swims 
with all speed to remount. The act of remounting is not easy, 
but by using its bill the young grebe generally manages to 
clamber up over the tail, or rather over those hairlike caudal 
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feathers which, in the grebe, represent this organ so useful in 
other birds. 

If a tail is superfluous in grebe economy, a foot is not, though 
pedestrianism is little indulged in. The grebe’s foot is worthy 
of notice ; it is very different from the ordinary webbed foot of 
duck or gull. In all the grebes, from the great crested down to 
the little dabchick, that part of the foot which functions as the 
leg, the tarsus, is flattened, and each toe is a single lobe. When 
swimming slowly on the surface the grebe can, though it seldom 
does, progress by alternate leg strokes, but when diving, that is 
swimming under water, the bird rows itself along by simultaneous 
strokes. The action may be observed at close quarters with the 
dabchick ; it is seldom easy to obtain an underwater view of the 
larger bird. I have often watched the dabchick swimming close 
to the bottom of a shallow brook ; I have studied it more carefully 
when it was taking exercise in my own bath. The legs are so 
articulated that they strike out sideways, well astern, but in the 
same plane as the body; thus when swimming over loose sand 
or mud the bottom is undisturbed, and the bird can capture such 
low-swimming fish as loaches and bullheads, or without stopping 
pick up a caddis-worm or mollusc. As the legs are brought forward 
the knife-edge of the flattened tarsus cuts through the water, and 
the thin forward edge of all the toes, which now lie together, 
presents but little friction ; but when the tarsus is at about right 
angles with the line of progression the whole foot is turned, the 
toes are spread and now present a practically solid blade; this 
broad paddle grips the water and forces the long thin body 
forward, a submarine racing skiff. 

Expert as a diver though the grebe is, it naturally does not 
always capture prey : competition between hunter and hunted is 
always keen, but never one-sided ; absolute certainty would mean 
extinction of the hunted and consequent starvation of the hunter. 
At times, too, accidents happen, and one of these was interesting. 
A dabchick in the brook which runs out of the mere had captured 
a bullhead. Now the head of this bottom-haunting fish is, as its 
name implies, fairly large, a good mouthful for a dabchick ; the 
fish, too, has a habit when in danger of expanding its gill-covers, 
the edge of each armed with a scimitar-shaped hook. The use of 
this hook is apparent when we incautiously handle this fish. The 
dabchick discovered it too when it attempted to swallow its 
rather large captive, for the hooks were driven into the soft 
membrane of its gape and the bullhead refused to move forward 
or backward. There was only one possible ending to the episode : 
the fish had saved itself from becoming dabchick, but it lost its 
life, as did its captor. The incident suggests a problem: how is 
this defensive armament developed? If in every case when the 
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hooks are used the user perishes, their possession will be a dis- 
advantage rather than an advantage. If a pricked bird or car- 
nivorous fish can disgorge the half-swallowed bullhead, and in 
future avoid the species, we can understand, but the shape of the 
small but tough hook suggests that it is intended for gripping, 
not for mere pricking. There must be some advantage for the 
wearer. Can the attacker see and avoid the defensive weapon ? 
One thing is certain—it neither always saves the bullhead nor slays 
its attacker. I watched a smallish trout with a bullhead, which 
looked far too big a meal. The trout worried the bullhead as a 
dog worries a rat, and no doubt would have consumed it when 
subdued had I not interfered to see how the fight had progressed. 

The grebe spends most of its time on or under the water ; a 
favourite attitude is with the sinuous neck bent back and the 
head resting on the shoulders. When in this position it will raise 
a foot above its back and shake it in the air, evidence of the 
unusual articulation of the limb. There are still some who assert 
that the great crested grebe cannot walk, but, like a diver, shuffles 
itself along with its breast on the ground. As a matter of fact it 
stands well on the nest with the tarsus clear of the ground, but I 
have never seen it walking on the shore, though I have seen an 
American red-necked grebe walk with as much ease as a diving 
duck. Though it is difficult to put a grebe up, its flight is easy 
and swift. It frequently flies during the pairing season, occa- 
sionally at a height, and in winter its journeys to and from salt 
water are regular. South country ornithologists say that the 
bird always leaves its nesting haunts for the sea in autumn, but 
this is not the invariable rule in the north; many do go, but a 
dozen or more may at times be seen on the water in mid-winter. 
The numbers, however, vary from day to day, and it is evident 
that the travels are frequently undertaken. The dabchick flies 
well, and it can also run; when released at a distance from 
water it runs rapidly on its toes until it gets up impetus enough 
for flight. 

When in spring green blades push up amongst the cracked and 
wilted reeds of the previous year, the bed becomes so dense that 
it gives security for many nesting species. One of the most 
beautiful structures is the nest of the reed-warbler, a deep cup 
bound tightly to three or four stems. The wind may sway the 
reeds, but eggs or fledglings rest secure in the deep cup, lined with 
the feathery awns of the old reed flowers. The male bird, by his 
constant chittering song, gives away the locality of the nest, but 
it is not usually possible to find it without wading. The cuckoo 
finds it, and foists her changling on the warblers ; then, when the 
substitute has grown big, the elegant nest is burst and flattened 
into a shapeless platform. Perhaps the supporting stems wedge 
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the usurper tightly, for there are no tall nest-walls left to prevent 
disaster. 

The incessant song of the reed-warbler has more monotony 
than that of its relative of the sedges, which finds the withy-bed 
a better home than the reeds. The song of the sedge-warbler is a 
strange mixture, sweet notes alternating with croaks and churrs, 
The singer has his favourite perches, from which his varied song 
is uttered, but he also delights to sing snatches on the wing whilst 
he makes slow, semicircular flights from perch to perch, every 
flight feather quivering and his fanned-out tail exhibited in this 
aerial display. Often the song is heard when the bird is invisible; 
for it is all the same to the sedge-warbler if he is on a tall willow 
wand or branch or creeping deep in the undergrowth ; he cannot 
keep silent. When summer has almost subdued their energies, a 
clod of earth thrown into the reeds or withies will stir up either of 
these chitterers. The momentary surprise excites music, but we 
may argue that in these circumstances the notes are expostula- 
tions rather than songs of joy. 

Either in withy-bed or reeds, if we are lucky, we may disturb 
the shy waterrail, a thin slinker with striped flanks and long red 
bill. But, unless we catch the bird when it is freezing, deluding 
the eye with these stripes which harmonise with the light and 
dark between the upright stems, we shall not have many moments 
to watch it. The passage of that attenuated body between stems 
or any herbage is swift and effective; the bird simply melts 
away. It is hopeless to find it by following the loud, explosive 
call, but if we hear and ourselves freeze we may be lucky enough 
to get a view. I have stood thigh-deep beside the nest and heard, 
first on one side, then on the other, the most distressful yells, but 
the noisy parent refused to show itself. Of course the moorhen 
occurs, though in much smaller numbers than the coot. The bird 
is abundant in the neighbourhood, and every pond in the sur- 
rounding fields has its pair, but the nests are seldom found in the 
reeds or withies. Moorhens occasionally build in overhanging 
bushes, or in the lower branches of the waterside alders, but it 
is not unusual to find them in evergreens at a distance from the 
mere edge. The little balls of black down, when hatched, tumble 
unhurt through the branches and make their way to the water, 
but it is possible that if they wished they could regain their ele- 
vated homes, for the young moorhen has a good nail on its thumb 
and knows how to use it, climbing, like its reptilian ancestors, with 
feet and hands. The young moorhen is not wholly black ; much 
of the hairlike down about the head is hoary, and the crown itself 
is vivid blue, passing to orange. 

Though the mallard, or wild duck, usually selects a site for her 
down-lined nest at some distance from the water, she takes her 
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ducklings to their bath as soon as they are hatched. As we push 
through the aquatic fringe she springs up with noisy quacks of 
alarm, then flutters and tumbles as if badly disabled, striving to 
lure us from the family. If at the water’s edge, the ducklings, 
with stumpy wings uplifted, race over the surface, actually 
running on the water, until they reach cover in the bullrushes or 
the exposed and water-washed roots of the alders. The smaller 
teal makes, in similar circumstances, even more fuss than the 
mallard, and she will fly to and fro just above the water, trailing 
her tail, occasionally splashing in, and thrashing the surface with 
her wings. 

The only other duck which breeds annually is the tufted or 
white-sided duck, though flapper shovelers at times suggest that 
they were reared within walking distance of the mere. The tufted 
is a diving duck, and her position as a nester in the district is 
comparatively recent ; we can guess that the increase and exten- 
sion of range of this, as of several other species, is due to the 
protection afforded by the various Wild Bird Acts. But that is 
not the only reason, for undoubtedly birds now receive more kindly 
attention than they did; field-glass and camera have largely 
replaced gun and trap, and the true ornithologist is by degrees 
ousting the destructive sportsman and the far more destructive 
collector. 

Large and varied as is the bird population in summer, its size 
and variety on and around the mere is swelled in autumn and 
winter ; these are the seasons for the ducks. Mallards, probably, 
are the visitors in greatest numbers, for the resident population, 
increased in summer by the large families reared in the neighbour- 
hood, is further augmented by huge numbers of foreigners. The 
keeper says he can tell the British from the Continental bird, the 
latter being smaller and scraggier; may be, but sub-specific 
distinction, though guessed at, is not yet proved—variation is the 
rule, not the exception, amongst birds. Teal, now an ever- 
increasing army of residents, also have their numbers swelled by 
immigrants. Even in winter the drakes indulge in courtship 
display, swimming round the ducks with many courteous bows and 
postures, and taking good care to expose to view the wing streaks 
and, especially, the creamy patch of the under tail-coverts ; the 
cheery whistle of a number of courting drakes is a beautiful chorus. 

Next in number, and often exceeding the teal, are the two 
commoner diving species, the tufted duck and pochard. They 
swim in close packs, and when disturbed keep in flocks on the wing ; 
mallard soon split into twos and threes and pass in all directions 
overhead, but teal, like the diving ducks, are more sociable. In 
one way, however, the teal is true to its surface-feeding relation- 
ship, for all ducks can be divided, both by habits and anatomy, into 
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surface feeders or divers ; the former does not actually obtain its 
food on the surface, but tipples, up-ends, dibbling in the weeds or 
mud, whilst it holds itself in this tail upward position with its 
slowly paddling feet. The divers go under and, like the grebes, 
swim for their food, though they are not fish eaters, but depend on 
weed, molluscs, insects, spawn, and indeed anything which they 
can find or capture. It is in rising from the surface that the teal 
agrees with, or rather excels, the mallard. A small party of teal 
is known as a ‘ spring,’ a happy title, for the bird when disturbed 
shoots upward and is off with marvellous speed and skill; the 
mallard rises smartly, but is not so neat or clean in the aerial 
start. The divers, whose legs for under-surface progression are 
set far back, start low, beating the water for several yards before 
they rise clear ; in this they agree with the clumsy coots. 

Tufted ducks and pochards are constant companions, though 
the plumages differ ; there is a marked companionship, an acknow- 
ledgment of relationship, which is not exhibited by yet another 
diving duck, the golden-eye. This last bird, in which the sexes 
are distinct, not only in plumage, but in size, seems to care little 
for association with its relations. It is naturally shy, much shyer 
than the others, and, though two or three of the species will feed 
together, it is often to be seen hunting alone. Golden-eyes as well 
as golden plovers are known as ‘ whistlers,’ but ‘ rattle-wings ’ 
is a commoner title ; the noise of the wings, a distinct whistle, is 
remarkably loud. Another diving duck, the common scoter, a 
bird decidedly marine in its normal habits, comes at times ; when 
swimming it tilts its pointed tail, a useful point to remember, for 
if birds are in the eye of the sun they all look black. 

Wigeon, which are also sea ducks, are often plentiful, and 
proclaim their presence by their cheery whistles ; the clear whee- 
you of the drake is unlike the call of any other duck. Shovelers— 
the drakes wonderfully handsome birds—are regular on passage, 
and occasionally breed in the neighbourhood ; the birds, with their 
broad bills, look heavy and stalwart, both on the water and when 
in flight. Just as distinctively slender are the long-necked 
pintails ; the drake appears very long indeed when on the wing, 
for his pointed tail is then conspicuous. Gadwalls and garganeys 
have visited the mere, but they seldom remain for many days. 
The handsome sheld-duck, a rapidly increasing species on the 
neighbouring estuaries, comes to test freshwater diet, and shows 
up well amongst the more sombre fowl ; once a ruddy sheld-duck 
remained for some time, but there was evidence that it had escaped 
from private water. 

All three of the sawbills have paid visits, but the goosander is 
the only one which comes often ; when shallower waters are frozen 
the re are at times half a dozen or more of these fish-eating divers 
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chasing the bream and roach. The smew is more frequent than 
the red-breasted merganser, though the last is a common bird in 
the estuaries. Only once, however, has the snowy male smew 
been observed ; all the others were brown-headed birds, females 
or young drakes. 

Cormorants and shags cannot be classed as wild fowl, but they 
travel from salt water to the mere, and often stop for long spells ; 
the shag is a much less frequent visitor than the cormorant. The 
swimming cormorant has a habit of carrying its head with the beak 
pointed up at about an angle of 45 degrees ; no doubt this is the 
best position for keeping a sharp look-out, for the bird is nervous. 
Now and then one leaves the water to rest on the branch of a tree, 
but the favourite perch on which to stand with outspread wings, 
an heraldic figure, is the top of a mooring post. 

No herons nest round the mere, but a few miles away there is 
a heronry, and at all seasons one or two of the patient fishers 
stand in the reeds, or with hunched-up shoulders on the mooring 
stumps. Over and over again the bittern has come, and nowa- 
days, thanks to benevolent protection, departs unhurt, though 
on other waters the law is ignored. Centuries ago the bird nested 
in the county marshes ; perhaps the day will come when, as in 
Norfolk, it will repeat the experiment and re-establish itself in its 
ancient haunts. Another common bird, always flashing past, a 
streak of brilliant colour, is the kingfisher. Its cheery whistle is 
one of the charming spring notes, bettered, however, by that of 
the sandpiper, a bird which annually nests in the undergrowth of 
the waterside woods. On a strip of sandy beach the male sand- 
piper courts his lady, running swiftly after her with his wings 
uplifted ; then both take quivering flights over the water, trilling 
delightful music. 

Many odd migrant gulls, terns, and waders pass and stop to 
rest or feed on the sandy delta of the inflow brook. Here may be 
seen the dunlin, the noisy redshank, the wary curlew, the ringed 
plover, sanderling, even the knot, but only in autumn, or more 
rarely in spring, when the birds are on the move. A tired bird 
will snooze for half the day, but next day it is gone, its place 
perhaps taken by another species. Rarer are the visits of the 
migratory raptorial birds, but when the noble osprey does appear 
there is a fine display of diving, and some of the finny inhabitants 
suffer. Still rarer is the marsh harrier, which comes for a snipe 
hunt in the withy-bed. 

The aquatic mammals of the mere are not numerous, for the 
otter is a visitor rather than a resident, and the water-vole, which 
at times makes a globular nursery on a platform in the reeds, is far 
rarer than that upstart the brown rat. One day a scream of 
terror called my attention to a very scared rat, which bolted 
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from the reed-bed followed by an irate coot. The rat escaped, 
but no doubt the coot had reason for its anger, for rats are the 
worst robbers of the waterside nests. 

A few trout manage to exist in the mere, but they are not 
numerous: the main fishy stock consists of perch, roach, and 
bream. Some of these are fine fish, and in summer, when they 
swim near the surface enjoying the warmth, some idea of their 
numbers may be guessed at; but the pike, which run to large 
size, keep them in check. When the pike are spawning the big 
female, with her attendant swain or swains, may be seen close 
inshore, or the swirling splash of the powerful tail tells us how 
she felt our footfall on the bank before we caught sight of her 
striped body in the water. 

Naturally there must be something to attract all these 
mammals, birds, and fishes—a plentiful food supply. The ento- 
mologist and botanist can supply details of some of the food 
insects and plants. Dragon-flies, caddis-flies, alder-flies, stone- 
flies, dipterons of innumerable families, water-beetles, and water- 
boatmen and other hemipterons, swarm; many of these feed 
upon other insects—all are fed upon by stronger creatures. The 
‘blood-worms,’ larve of chironomid gnats, wriggle and burrow 
in the ooze; other fly larve jerk themselves along through the 
open water, planktonic in habits. The free-swimming organisms 
which make up the plankton are too numerous to mention. 
Cladocerans and copepods represent the crustaceans, in addi- 
tion to the gammarids and isopods—the aquatic ‘ wood louse ’ 
asellus—so common round the margin. Rotifers and lower 
invertebrates reward the microscopist, and the algal components 
of the plankton are even more abundant. When in summer the 
phytoplankton reproduces and the dead and empty husks rise 
to the surface, a blue-green film drifts down wind: then the 
natives say that the ‘ mere is breaking.’ 

There is abundant food for thought and study for zoologist 
and botanist in the inhabitants of the mere; even the anti- 
quarian can find much of interest in the traditions which surround 
the ancient sheet. Perhaps the depths contain treasure for the 
paleontologist. Once when pike fishing my hook snagged, and 
on carefully hauling up the line I brought up the rib of a red 
deer ; once, too, on a line set for eels a pair of antlers was secured, 
the eel having wound its sinuous body round the tines. There are 
no red deer here now, nor have there been any for many hundreds 
of years. Who can say how long the relics of this ancient 
inhabitant had been buried in the bottom ooze before the grappling 


hooks brought them to light ? 
T. A. COWARD 
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THE HUMOUR OF THE BABU 


THE Babu is the unconscious humorist of the East. With well- 
chosen words and phrases he helps to lighten the monotony of 
our official life in India. Like Mrs. Malaprop, he is a firm believer 
in ‘ a nice derangement of epitaphs’ ; and not infrequently he is a 
poet of florid imagination who, above all things and at all costs, 
must have his rhyme. 

During more than thirty years of service in India I have 
sought to collect specimens of what may be termed Babuisms, 
and in the present article I have endeavoured to avoid repeating 
the more generally known examples. 

In the East petitions and requests to those in authority have 
been customary since time immemorial ; and it is natural, there- 
fore, that the unconscious humour of the Babu should find its 
main outlet in written petitions and letters, the headings of which 
often form not the least amusing portions of them. 

Probably more than one English lady in India has received 
a letter beginning ‘Holy Mother’; but it was reserved for a 
well-known general, who was at the time head of the Mule Trans- 
port Corps at Simla, to be addressed as ‘ Almighty Ass-Master.’ 
Equally quaint was a letter sent to a certain deputy commissioner 
in the Punjab, which commenced with ‘ My Lord, my saviour 
and my what-not,’ and concluded with ‘ May the Almighty give 
you everlasting L.S.D.’ 

‘Most Becile Sir’ was a mode of address calculated, at any 
rate, to remove from the mind of the recipient any lurking 
suspicion as to his imbecility. 

Our friend the Babu, anxious to obtain some post in an office, 
may possibly begin his petition with the assertion that in attending 
to his duties he has always been ‘ punctual as a tick.’ Undue 
modesty is not in the nature of his composition ; and he will go 
on to detail his numerous virtues and accomplishments, not 
omitting to mention how ‘on the advent of the Great War’ he 
“took to the sword, and became clerk in Military Accounts 
Department.’ 

He invariably has a large number of relations dependent on 
hjm—his ‘ family members ’—and it may be that he will inquire 
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how ‘ on this exiguous salary ’ he can ‘ make the two ends of his 
grandmother meet.’ The question would seem to be unanswer- 
able. 

It is his policy to assume that something will be done for him ; 
and he will write to his patron : 


HonoreEpD Sir,—During my father’s lifetime having been wel-petted 
and wel-breaded, I now knock at your honour’s mercy clean and clothed 
in white. In short, I depend on you and God, having no cousin or other 
relation. 


On one occasion an Indian student, anxious to display his 
knowledge of English when applying for a Government post, 
submitted a brief essay. It was entitled ‘ The Natural History of 
the Bugs: not to be found in any of the Books.’ Amongst other 
things it contained the interesting piece of information that ‘ if 
a Man were put in a Box or a Basket with the Bugs, he would 
immediately become sick upon. And the more of Bugs in the 
basket, the more of sickness would jump upon.’ 

The letter of a clerk of an Indian firm of tailors to a customer 
who had complained that his breeches, instead of being patched 
inside and fine-drawn, had been repaired with a large circular 
patch of bright-coloured hairy flannel applied to the outside, 
ran as follows : 


We warn your Honour that if trousers be washed, the flannel of new 
seats will fade to old colour. But if your Honour does not approve new 
flannel in old seats, we will remove it and return the trousers without seats. 


Curious misunderstandings of English words were those of 
the gentleman who explained that he had at present no son, 
because his wife was ‘ impregnable,’ and of the Indian veterinary 
surgeon who wrote : 


I have brought the horse time and again for your Honour’s perusal. 
I think he is prone to suckle wind. 


The description of a lady as ‘ a female woman of the opposite 
sex’ is perhaps surpassed in excellence by the description of a 
baker of English bread as ‘a European Loafer.’ 

Often, of course, mistakes will arise simply from a misunder- 
standing of ordinary English modes of expression, as in the case 
of the Babu who entered in a lady’s application for a passport 
under the heading for ‘ Distinctive Marks’ the extraordinary 
description ‘hairy knees.’ It subsequently appeared that the 
lady, justly proud of her luxuriant tresses, had suggested ‘ hair to 
my knees’ as one of the characteristics by which she might be 
identified. 

‘ Kindly let me know when you are passing through Amritsar, 
so that I may reach at the station,’ might have aroused some 
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doubt in the mind of the recipient, had not the spelling precluded 
any ambiguity as to the writer’s meaning. 

Letters concerned with domestic matters afford a fruitful 
hunting-ground for Babuisms, and are frequently somewhat 
embarrassing. The present writer has before him a letter to a 
friend which includes this remarkable passage : 


I would suggest of your trying to find a respectful lady tor marriage, 
because it is absolutely necessary for everybody to hand over charge of the 
world to his sons ; and in the absence of a wife children are not expected. 


‘Best salams to the prolonged baby ’ occurred in a letter of 
congratulation to a young couple recently blessed with twins ; 
but whether the writer intended to congratulate them on the 
advent of the ‘longed-for baby,’ or meant to imply that twin 
babies placed end to end were greater in length than a single gift 
from the Stork, we shall never know. 

No one save a Bengali student could have written (in a 
college magazine) : ‘ With a last lingering look at the abode of 
his birth he gave motion to his legs with a gesticulation rather 
automatically without aim or destination.’ The person in ques- 
tion must have possessed curious extremities, for, further on, we 
read : ‘ The former giant in structure, but short in sight, saluted 
his friend with a dash of his legs.’ 

The excuse of a firm of polo-stick-makers for non-compliance 
with an order is amusing : ‘ The delay is due to the death of our 
grandmother, which is to be excused. For, when the Maker calls 
the Make, what can we be doing ? ’ 

‘ Here earth is guack—how there ? ’ was a telegram sent from 
Dharmsala to Simla during the great earthquake of 1905. 

Asked by a visitor to a gaol why a certain prisoner was looking 
specially depressed, the gaoler’s reply was worthy of record. 
‘ Sir,’ he said, ‘ this man is to be hanged to-morrow ; so to-day he 
is peevish.’ 

The mail-bag of the Collector of a District often yields strange 
communications, usually anonymous. One writer may complain 
of the conduct of certain rowdy young students ‘ engaged in a 
bacterious plot to tease women and young chaps,’ adding the 
warning that ‘if these young bacteria are not stunted in their 
infancy, they will be highly perilous.’ Another anonymous 
correspondent may request that action be taken on the ground 
that 


We have prayed for this man’s destruction, but not a single hair of his 
head has become curved. Having sucked our blood, he now proceeds to 
squeeze our bones. If you do not believe me, then cut my throat and the 
throat of all my family members with your own fair hands. 


The railway station Babu occasionally provides pabulum for 
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the diligent collector of Babuisms. He dearly loves the railway 
regulations, which he knows by heart ; but he can be relied upon 
to get over a difficulty. 

‘ How much shall I have to pay for freight ? ’ was asked by an 
inquirer anxious to despatch by train an artificial leg sewn up in 
sacking. ‘ There is no special provision for such goods, sir,’ was 
the reply, ‘ but I am booking as musical instrument.’ 

It was during a more than usually sultry Indian ‘ hot weather’ 
that the present writer received from a railway Babu a note regard- 
ing a haunch of venison sent by some ‘ well-wisher.’ ‘ Sir,’ wrote 
the stationmaster, ‘ a deer corpse has arrived for you. Please take 
delivery, as perishable articles are to be auctioned after ten days.’ 

Among Babuisms from the law-courts are these: ‘ My oppo- 
nent, feeling that he has gone too far, has cleverly burnt his boots,’ 
and ‘ My client is not a shuttlecock running from pillar to post.’ 
The written argument of counsel for the defence in an assault case 
contained this paragraph : 

The slight and trifling injuries of this Hindu lady indicate that they 
were not caused by the appellants, my clients. They seem to be the result 


of blows given by brotherly hands (or hand) who had maternal love behind 
to dwindle the face of anger. 


The Indian Press and the Indian politician sometimes add to 
one’s collection. In the advertisement column of a newspaper we 
find a Rajput Hindu widower seeking ‘a lady of kind habits, 
healthy and most attractive, without any kind of sorrow. Widow 
from infancy or unmarried woman will do.’ 

Another advertiser makes inquiries for ‘ respectable Parents 
having an Intelligent Noble Daughter’ for ‘ an enlightened Son- 
in-Law (England-returned). Sure Millions income. Will prove 
rare Son-in-Law, really True-Companion.’ 

A cutting from an Indian newspaper describing the suppression 
of a riot informs the reader that ‘soon the stick of the Deputy 
Commissioner was hobnobbing gaily from cranium to cranium’ ; 
and quite recently a well-known Calcutta paper, expressing a hope 
that Lord Reading would take the measure of the ‘ Simla bureau- 
crat,’ remarked : ‘ May God giftie-gie our new Viceroy that he may 
cool the hyperheat of the men on the spot.’ 

Another cutting reads : 

Our people have been cousined by Mr. Morley with the lillipop of Council 


Reforms—a scheme which has been kicked to and fro like a shuttlecock 
for years. 


In a reported speech of a well-known extremist politician 
occurs the remark : 
This game has been played too long. It is the story of the wolf devour- 
ing the lamb on the pretext that the latter kicked up too much dirt in a boat 
in mid-river, 
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A somewhat drastic suggestion was that of a speaker on the 
Habitual Offenders Bill, who declared: ‘ If a man be convicted 
of a crime, let him be nailed to the counter.’ 

It is, however, in matters ceremonial and in his poetry that 
the unconscious humour of the Babu appears in all its glory. 
‘Tell Father We Are Happy’ was the legend over a triumphal 
arch which much amused our King and Queen when they visited 
Lahore during their tour of India some years ago, in addition to 
which there was a large ‘ Welcome ’ over the European cemetery. 

‘God bless Mr. Smith!’ was the gratifying expression of 
good wishes on an arch erected in honour of the visit of a popular 
deputy commissioner to a small town, and further on, as a compli- 
ment to his lady, ‘ God help Mrs. Smith !’ 

Sometimes the City Fathers, with a commendable desire to 
save public funds, will exercise thrift in the matter of the decora- 
tions ; and on one occasion an arriving governor of the Bombay 
Presidency (who landed a few days after his predecessor, owing 
to illness, had been obliged to sail for England) was somewhat 
astonished at being greeted with ‘God Speed You Home To 
Your Friends!’ With an eye to economy, the City Fathers had 
made the same set of decorations serve for both the departure 
and the arrival. 

When, like Mr. Wegg, our friend the Babu ‘ drops into poetry,’ 
his main endeavour is to find a rhyme—a rhyme of some sort ! 
The classic illustration of his fertility of resource in this direction 
is the verse—- 

Oh come, my Love, oh come ! 

Of Love you are the sum ! 

I love you to Heart’s bot-tom | 
Come ! 


But there are other examples almost equally refreshing. 
Impelled by the Divine afflatus to write on ‘ Loyalty ’ during the 
war, the headmaster of a Government Normal School perpetrated 
twenty verses, four of which may be quoted as specimens of the 
remaining verses of the poem :— 


Inspired by theme of noble strain 
I tune my harp to Homeric song 
To sing of him whose glorious reign 
Is meant to redress human wrongs. 


Phoebus in his daily round, 
Coursing o’er his vast empire 
With shining rays is ever found 
Moves fast and free, but won’t retire. 


What if tonguesters foam and boil, 
Empty windbogs [sic] know not toil, 
They no children of the soil, 
Crush these vermins in the coil. 





THE HUMOUR OF THE BABU 


Rule Brittannia let us say, 

That God on our King George may 
In his usual merciful way 

Send sunshine and happy days. 


The poet’s knowledge of punctuation was, unfortunately, not on 
a par with his loyalty. 

Eastern hospitality to a guest is proverbial ; and, when Mr. 
Montagu last visited India, the bard of an Indian State, where 
a great shooting party had been arranged, announced that 


The animals, too, in honour of Secretary of State, 
Were ready to sacrifice their lives—at any rate | 


This assurance on behalf of the animals may have been due 
to mere poetic licence, but the bard achieved his rhyme. 
Ceremonial occasions, such as garden- parties to retiring 

officials, without the Babu poet would be but dull and dismal 
functions; and what greater praise could a retiring deputy 
commissioner desire than this ? 

Search well in every nation, 

Such men you will find with caution |! 

Do not run hither and thither, 

Search only in your liver ! 


‘Heart ’ does not rhyme with ‘ thither,’ so the poet was obliged 
to employ a synonym. ' 

At another festivity, printed on cotton pocket-handkerchiefs, 
and handed round to the principal guests, was this effusion : 


Each year God bless you more and more 
With Garden Parties from his bounteous store ! 


But, without a doubt, the gem of the present writer’s collec- 
tion is a fragment from a poem written on ‘ The Death of her 
late Majesty, Queen Victoria.’ If ever there were a queen beloved 
of her people, that queen was Victoria, and the people the people 
of India. At the present day, even in the most truculent organs 
of extremist opinion, the Queen-Empress is invariably referred 
to as ‘ the Good Queen,’ or ‘the Great White Queen’; and we 
must believe that the poet wrote with the utmost respect and 
reverence when he penned the extraordinary couplet : 


Dust to dust, and ashes to ashes ! 
Into the Tomb the Good Queen dashes ! 


Anything more foreign to the habits of the Great White 
Queen it would be difficult to conceive, but the poet required a 


rhyme. 


A. A. IRVINE. 
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REMINISCENCES OF LORD KITCHENER.—II. 


Lorp KITCHENER was not at his best in discussion, still less in 
argument, and in consequence he gave some people the impression 
of not being a clever man. If they had worked under him they 
would have seen that this impression was wrong. He had no 
practice in discussion, because he was always in a position to give 
orders, and he arrived at his conclusions by a hidden process 
which was largely the result of a constant habit of self-communion 
in solitude. But on paper, usually by dictation, he could express 
himself with admirable lucidity—I suppose because he was not 
then disturbed by other personalities. He held himself much 
aloof from men, and, though thoroughly approachable when he 
liked, he never invited confidences or encouraged intimacy. 
The usual occupations, I think, seemed to him too trivial and a 
waste of time, which he required for longer projects. He did not 
care for sport, and he disliked cards. To some men his presence 
was oppressive, but he could not help this ; it was due to the size 
and remoteness of his mind. 

The most striking example which I can recall of his capacity 
as a ‘ pioneer’ was his preparation of the criminal and civil 
codes for the Sudan. Finance, though an important and necessary 
feature of organised government, must be preceded by law and 
can do nothing without it. When the time came, therefore, 
which was before I went up, Lord Kitchener sent for a young 
barrister in Cairo who had come out from the Temple in some 
advisory capacity to the Egyptian Government. His name was 
Brunyate, and I notice he has since had a distinguished career. 
I saw him on his return to Cairo, and he gave me an account of 
the proceedings. He was a man who had a right to some opinion 
of his own knowledge and capacity, but he was quite carried away 
by admiration for Lord Kitchener’s resource, quickness, and 
originality. He had been in Omdurman a fortnight, and in that 
time the Sirdar had gone through the whole ground with him, 
suggesting, and even dictating, many modifications and new 
forms of procedure. Together they had constructed two codes 
for the Sudan, criminal and civil, based on the Egyptian codes, 
but modified, to suit the simpler conditions of the Sudan, and with 
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a view to correcting objections which from his Egyptian experience 
Lord Kitchener had noted, by the incorporation of Egyptian 
army practice and some methods of Indian administration. 
The young lawyer got the new codes printed in Cairo, and they 
arrived in Omdurman shortly after I did. I found Lord Kitchener 
one morning turning over the pages, beaming with satisfaction. 
He turned to me and said, with a certain boyish pleasure which 
has been noticed as a feature of his character: ‘ Look at my new 
codes.’ Later he got another young barrister from England, 
Mr. Bonham Carter, to administer them, which I understand he 
has done with great success, and the matter was ‘ quite satis- 
factorily settled.’ I do not think Lord Kitchener’s mind was 
much occupied by it afterwards. 

The Khalifa, as I said, was at large until late in the summer 
of 1899. He had a large camp up the White Nile, which he used 
to shift from place to place, marauding for provisions, and this, 
of course, was the centre of disaffection. 

When Lord Kitchener returned from England to the Sudan 
preparations for attacking the Khalifa were taken up, and an 
expedition commanded by Sir Francis Wingate went up the Nile. 
This was completely successful, and the Khalifa’s power was 
finally destroyed. He and his headmen met their end in a way 
for which it is impossible to withhold admiration. Finding that 
there was no escape from defeat, they got down from their horses, 
and, kneeling together on their prayer carpets, they fell with their 
faces to the guns. I saw a photograph of them as they lay, 
and the expression on their faces was calm and even beautiful 
They were cruel men, but they knew how to face death. 

It is one of the hard features of the pax Britannica that there 
is no room under it for the strong man. Strength in Africa 
means rapine and barbarity, and it is largely to put an end to 
this that our rule is established. I do not say that this is the 
only object. To hold the head waters of the Nile, for instance, 
is a military and economic necessity for those who occupy the 
delta. But it is one object, and the one which has the strongest 
popular appeal. Whether the native prefers to be governed justly 
by us or cruelly by native rulers is a question which has often 
been argued, and there is something to be said on both sides. 
My impression of the African native was that he does not think 
in general propositions, and if asked such a question he would 
not understand it. In this he probably does not differ much from 
the generality of mankind. He is marvellously contented and 
cheerful, and no one would imagine, to look at him going about 
his daily affairs, that there were such things as atrocities. And 

yet no race of men have probably suffered more. But I repeat 
that the dominant characteristic of the African native is imper- 
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turbable cheerfulness and contentment. The sun has perhaps 
something to do with this. Men and women there have no wants, 
the white ants and other creatures see to it that they can collect 
no property, and living is simple. They feed when they can and 
starve when they must. They also attach little importance to 
material things, and are not nearly so much impressed as is 
sometimes supposed by the mechanical contrivances of civilisation. 
They use them as a matter of course, but would be quite content 
without them. They are capable, however, of great fanaticism 
in response to a religious appeal, as we know from the history of 
the Mahdi. This, I believe, is what they most enjoy. 

Our rule is undoubtedly in favour of the weak, and it has 
little place for the strong, the capable and ambitious. They 
have to be cut off or shut up, and this is rather a sad reflection. 
But it seems inevitable that it should be so. I used often to think 
about this when I was at Omdurman, and it was the only 
conclusion I could come to. 

The great native city of Omdurman has been often described, 
so I need not.enlarge upon it. It was a vast collection of low 
mud-brick houses, many of them in ruins, sandy streets, and open 
places. It lay for several miles along the White Nile on rising 
ground above the river, and from points in it the flag flying over 
the rising palace of Khartum, on the Blue Nile above, could be 
seen. Its central point was the Mahdi’s tomb, a white egg-shaped 
structure, then burst by lyddite shell. To get to Khartum you 
went by steamer or by boat to the junction of the rivers, thence 
by donkey or on foot up the left bank of the Blue Nile. The 
statue of Gordon there was an interesting and picturesque object. 
He is represented as seated on a camel, from which he looks out 
over the Blue Nile to the open desert beyond, where in the intense 
heat the mirage plays. The buildings in course of erection round 
his figure were very interesting. Out in the desert at the back 
lay the remains of his lines, by means of which for a time he had 
held the Baggara hosts. The palace stood on the edge of the 
river, and from it you looked down into the clear blue water, and, 
beyond, the eminence of the Mahdi’s tomb at Omdurman could 
be descried. This was the place which Lord Kitchener intended 
for the new seat of government. I asked him one day what he 
proposed to do with Omdurman and its still numerous inhabitants. 
He replied, with a movement of the hand: ‘I shall tell them to 
walk over.’ This was truly Eastern, but it seemed quite natural 
to him. Such things, however, are really determined by the 
requirements of trade, for which the situation of Omdurman 
offered conveniences. 

Riding one day out at the back of Omdurman towards Kereri, 
where the battle had been fought, I noticed numerous traces of 
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footsteps in the baked sand. It had rained before the great 
battle, and there had been no rain since. These were the foot- 
prints of the great host which had roured out of the native city 
with flags flying to meet their overthrow. Vultures were still 
moving about where they had fallen, though the dead had been 
buried, more or less, in the sand. At the back of the town in the 
desert was the native cemetery, and at times families were to be 
seen there at the graves doing the last offices with Mohammedan 
rites. Beyond stretched miles of desert, bordered by the low hills 
from which the great flank attack had been launched on Sir 
Hector Macdonald. I used to meet him often in Cairo, and a finer 
specimen of a stark fighting man you could not wish to see. 
He used to like chaffing the young swells of the army of occupation 
at the club, which he did in a broad Scotch accent. The black 
troops adored him in battle, but dreaded him on parade. They 
said he was so hard and strict. They had a name for him formed 
out of what seemed to them to be the sound of his name, but, 
beyond beginning with an M, very little like it. 

The black troops were very fond of music, and put up a very 
good bugle band. Early in the morning I used to hear them, 
before I got up, practising over the wall, and they played many 
lively tunes which an English bandmaster taught them. Lord 
Kitchener used to stroll out to watch them, and took great 
interest in their performance. These were the simple things which 
appealed to him, and he preferred them to office work. He was 
constantly on the move to see something, and he especially liked 
making journeys. He seemed unable to stop long in one place. 

Life in the compound after Lord Kitchener went home on 
leave early in March, 1899, was, as I have said, very monotonous, 
but we had some amusing incidents. There was an assembly of 
notables one day, who came from far and near, with their retinues, 
to pay their respects to the Governor on behalf of the Queen at 
a certain Mohammedan festival. One man called himself the 
Sultan of Ethiopia. He was as black as ebony, and wore a flowing 
green robe and a golden fillet round his head. At his side he 
carried a curved scimitar with an ivory handle chased with gold, 
and, being a venerable man, he had a long white beard. The lines 
of Shakespeare spoken by the Prince of Morocco would have 
suited him : 


Mislike me not for my complexion, 
The shadow’d livery of the burnish’d sun, 
To whom I am a neighbour, and near bred. 


Congratulations and protestations of loyalty were offered to 

Sir John Maxwell, who made a suitable reply in his genial manner, 

and everybody seemed well pleased. Then arose a court poet 

from Khartum, who declaimed some verses which he had composed 
VoL. XCII—No. 546 T 
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in praise of the Queen of England and the new Sudan administra- 
tion. They were intoned in a sing-song and were of great length. 
At the end of the performance General Maxwell thanked him, 
and bade me provide him with a suitable honorarium from the 
Omdurman treasury. 

Another day a chief came in who was a friend of General 
Maxwell’s, having fought with him at Suakim. General Maxwell 
chaffed him and asked him to show me his wounds. He imme- 
diately drew back his cotton garment and revealed two deep bullet 
holes in his chest, which, however, seemed to have had no effect 
on his spirits. The vitality of the native man is extraordinary. 

On another occasion a Dervish chief came in to surrender. 
He was a splendid-looking man, of refined, aristocratic appearance. 
With him were a wife, a daughter, and alittle boy. The daughter, 
who was a buxom, cheerful-looking little girl of about seventeen, 
made a good deal of by-play outside with a view to deprecating 
the supposed severity of the new ruler, and the chief came into 
the verandah and sat down against the wall. In the middle of 
the parley some telegrams arrived, and one in cipher from Lord 
Cromer. General Maxwell stopped to decipher it, and the chief 
began to show signs of distress. He moved about uneasily, and 
at last gave utterance to a low groan. I asked General Maxwell 
afterwards what was the matter. He replied that he thought he 
was distressed at the long interruption and ‘ my doing work which 
he would have turned over to a slave.’ These men, as a rule, 
could not read or write, but they could govern in their own way. 

I am reminded here of a story told me by Lord Kitchener of 
his experience of Turkish rule in the Levant. He was present 
one day in the office of one of the mudirs (provincial governors), 
I think at Damascus,: when the morning business was being 
conducted. He said that the chief clerk came in with the papers, 
placed them before the governor one by one with a brief explana- 
tion, and that, having affixed his seal, the governor threw each 
paper on the floor. The chief clerk then went round the table, 
picked them all up, and retired backwards out of the room. 

We had some animals in the compound. There was a tiny 
lion’s cub which General Maxwell used to play with after lunch. 
_ Its gambols, which were of a most impetuous character, were 
rather ferocious even at that age, and I had a good deal of respect 
for its claws, but General Maxwell seemed to enjoy them. There 
were also two young ostriches which used to march about in the 
sun outside. We used to pour water on their backs, and the drops 
falling almost seemed to fizzle in the burning sand. The birds 
would crouch down to feel the moisture and ruffle their feathers, 
greatly delighted. 

I cannot say that my duties were always very onerous I 
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received a good many proposals from the military local governors, 
such as requests for pumps for irrigation, and so forth.”,'On 
this point I had to consult the Egyptian Government, for we 
could not be allowed to draw on the Nile water at low Nile if it 
would interfere with the Egyptian supply. Also there was the 
constant necessity of keeping within our narrow resources. So 
I had to hesitate, and from time to time to refuse, in such matters. 
My orders were to ‘go slow.’ This, of course, was not always 
appreciated, but, in spite of it, I received a great deal of kindness 
and assistance from the military officers in charge, though I was 
told by one of them on leaving that I was at first received ‘ with 
fixed bayonets.’ However, I was not conscious of it. 

The land tax was our main source of revenue. This was 
arranged by measuring and assessing the land. I obtained forms 
from the Land Tax Department in Cairo and adapted them to 
our simpler requirements. The military local governors, with 
the help of Egyptian army officers, did the rest. There was also 
a certain amount of revenue taken in kind, such as gum and 
ostrich feathers, which merchants brought in from the upper 
regions. 

Occasionally interesting financial problems cropped up. 
There was at first a total absence of cash in small denominations, 
which made marketing very difficult for the poorer classes. I 
obtained a supply of small bronze coins from Cairo, for which they 
had no use, and put it into circulation with the help of the Army 
authorities. It was a novelty at first, and I was told—though 
I cannot say whether it was true—that a camel had been sold in 
the bazaar for six of these pieces, worth, I suppose, less than a 
farthing each, and I noticed the women used sometimes to wear 
them for ear ornaments. But in time they were accepted at 
their real value, and I believe they did something to assist exchange 
and relieve poverty. 

Then came a question of fixing prices for provisions in the 
bazaar. Lord Kitchener had returned by this time, and one day 
at breakfast I raised the point, which had been put before me, 
and expressed some objections, of an orthodox character, to such 
a step. But he cut me short by saying: ‘ It must often be done 
in new countries,’ and proceeded to call out some prices which he 
thought suitable. The fact was, I suppose, that he had been 
through that sort of thing on his expeditions. 

And now came the South African War. Lord Kitchener, 
who appeared to know all about the state of things at the Cape, 
said one day at breakfast that they were deficient in transport, 
and took a dark view of our prospects at that time. He ended 
his remarks by saying, with a look round the table: ‘I am only 


waiting till we are sent for.’ It was an imperial ‘ we,’ but it 
T2 
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meant himself and his staff, what is known as ‘ the show.’ And 
in due course ‘ the show ’ went, that is to say, all the best of them, 
and the replacing of the officers must have been no light matter 
for Lord Kitchener’s successor, Sir Francis Wingate. Long had 
gone, Mahon and Gorringe went, Hickman from Dongola, all of 
whom were afterwards much heard of, and many more. Poor 
Le Gallais and Vandeleur, splendid young officers, also went and 
were killed. I saw Vandeleur afterwards at Johannesburg, where 
I was sent on my return to England in 1900 on a financial mission 
with Sir David Barbour. He had been wounded and was on 
crutches. But he recovered, only to be shot dead in the train by 
a marauding ruffian who gave him no quarter. Le Gallais, 
I heard, was killed by a Boer marksman as he was crossing a 
passage to the door in a farmhouse. 

I saw Lord Kitchener at Pretoria. His table was covered 
with maps and he was occupied in the blockhouse strategy. 
Though he was engaged on a much more anxious task, in his ways 
he reminded me very much of what I had seen of him in the 
Sudan. All about him was very simple, except that at the door 
of his house there stood on sentry an Indian with a great beard 
and of gigantic stature and magnificent carriage and appearance. 
Sir David Barbour had some conversation with this man in his 
own language and asked him what he thought of the Transvaal, 
to which he answered that he was quite content, but that as to 
the country (looking out over the velt), it was ‘ bilkhool jungle ’"— 
all jungle. 

One day shortly afterwards, again at breakfast, Lord Kitchener 
announced ‘ Harman can go down now.’ The expedition against 
the Khalifa had been decided upon, and the troops were about to 
start. There was a great deal of business at Cairo, and I was to 
go down and look after it This was chiefly of the nature of 
audit and the settlement of accounts and other matters with the 
Egyptian financial authorities. It had taken me a long time to 
get Lord Kitchener to agree to having a financial branch in Cairo. 
He had set his heart on having all the business done at Khartum, 
where he was building the new offices. At first nothing I could 
say would move him, and I think at one time he almost resented 
my proposals, and thought I wanted to establish myself com- 
fortably at Cairo. He also disliked the idea that capable clerks 
could not be got to serve in the Sudan, which was, in fact, at that 
time the case. Lord Kitchener easily retained in his head general 
results, but I think he rather undervalued the importance of 
accounts, and did not seem quite to realise that trained men were 
required for them. But accounts are the windows of finance, and 
to expect to have orderly financial administration without a good 
system is to require bricks without straw. Also, where all 
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foreign material came up through orders passing through Egypt 
there were necessarily many matters which could be best arranged 
and finally brought to account by verbal explanation with the 
Egyptian Ministry of Finance. In short, an office there was, in 
my view, indispensable, if we were to avoid endless delays and 
confusion. At last this was agreed to and a ‘Sudan Audit 
Office ’ set up in the Egyptian War Office. It seemed to me to 
work admirably, and without it I should never have been able 
to close the accounts within a reasonable time at the end of the 
financial year. , 

Towards the end of the year Lord Cromer sent for me and 
said: ‘ What are you doing about closing the Sudan accounts on 
the issues?’ I was rather staggered by the question, and had 
not, at that time, thought of it. But it was very much to the 
point in the circumstances, and I acted upon his suggestion. 
For the benefit of the uninitiated reader I may explain what this 
meant. Does it ever occur to most readers of the English news- 
papers how it is that the national accounts, composed of items 
all over the world, which are closed on March 31, appear in the 
morning paper of April 1? It is done by the cash issues, not by 
the final expenditure—that is to say, for part of the last quarter 
estimates are made of the probable payments of the various 
departments during that period ; these amounts are issued from 
the Exchequer and are accepted by the Treasury as representing 
the final expenditure for that period. The result is so near the 
actual, as ascertained later after audit, that for practical purposes 
it can be treated in the year’s accounts for the purposes of the 
Budget statement as final. This method has the great advantage 
of enabling the nation to see where it stands immediately after 
the close of the financial year, and of enabling the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to base his annual statement on such figures 
without waiting, perhaps for months, for the final figures as ascer- 
tained after examination and audit. Like all great inventions it 
is very simple. 

The French, however, do not adopt this system. Apparently 
it offends their sense of exactness, and they prefer to wait until 
everything has been brought to account. In Egypt the French 
system obtains for historical reasons, and also because the distances 
between the district offices and the Ministry at Cairo are not 
great. But the great distances in the Sudan would involve a 
much slower process under that system, and this was the reason 
why Lord Cromer called upon me to adopt the English system. 
Accordingly, towards the end of the year I obtained by telegram 
reports from the outlying provinces as to their requirements in 
cash for the latter part of the year and their probable receipts 
during the same period, and from these reports, in conjunction 
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with the accounts already in my possession, I was able to close 
the general account of receipts and expenditure for the year in 
good time. The audited accounts appeared, as they do in 
England, later on. I do not know if this system still prevails 
in the Sudan. 

I must apologise for this technical digression, though perhaps 
it may be of some general interest. 

Lord Kitchener came down to Cairo soon after I did, and from 
there kept in touch by telegram with the operations against the 
Khalifa, though the carrying of them out had been entrusted to 
Sir Francis Wingate. Everyone knows the result. The expedi- 
tion was completely successful, and British authority in the Sudan 
was finally established. The strain of military operations must 
be great. I remember calling at this time on Lord Kitchener at 
his hotel. He was evidently much excited, and, as he paced his 
room, he said : ‘ I shall never forgive myself if the Khalifa crosses 
the Nile.’ He meant the Khalifa would have got into the 
country known as the Ghezira, the land lying between the two 
Niles, where he could have moved about without lack of provi- 
sions. But, as I have already related, this did not occur. 

This was about the last I saw of this remarkable man in 
connection with my experiences in the Sudan. He was called 
to South Africa when I was on a fortnight’s leave at home at the 
end of the year, and when I returned he had gone. I missed him 
much, and, though I remained for six months longer, the Sudan 
was not the same place for me. My work, however, such as it 
was, was done, and it was taken over on my departure by a 
military successor. 

Lord Kitchener’s power over the native mind was shown on 
his visit to the Sudan when he returned from South Africa and 
went up to Khartum on his way to India. Hamilton, who went 
with him to India, told me that it was like a royal progress, and 
that the chiefs and notables came in from far and near to pay 
him homage. 

E. G. HARMAN, 





A REAL IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT 


It will, I believe, be generally agreed that if a real Imperial 
Parliament could be set up it would be extremely valuable. It 
would draw the bonds of the Empire tighter, simplify the prob- 
lems of Imperial defence, trade, etc., give the Dominions a voice 
in questions of Imperial policy and cause the British Empire to 
become a real League of Nations. 

The present position is very unsatisfactory. The Imperial 
Government, after declaring war, has to ask the Dominions if they 
approve of the war, and if so whether they will be kind enough to 
help ; while the Dominions are liable to have their communica- 
tions cut, their trade injured and perhaps invasion of their terri- 
tories threatened owing to the policy of the Imperial Government, 
in which they have no voice. 

Occasional conferences between British and Dominion Ministers 
may mitigate the evils of this situation, but they cannot remove 
them. 

The following suggestions for a real Imperial Parliament are, 
of course, merely tentative, though considerations of lucidity 
necessitate their being made in a somewhat dogmatic form. The 
term ‘ Imperial Senate’ is perhaps not an ideal one, but it is 
difficult to find a name which is not liable to confusion with those 
of existing institutions. 

Numbers.—The Imperial Senate should have a considerable 
number of members, two or three hundred at least, for the follow- 
ing reasons :—- 

1. Utterances made in a small chamber to a small number 
of persons do not possess the same dignity or carry the same 
weight as those made in a large chamber to a large assembly. 
If the Imperial Senate is really to be the first chamber of 
the Empire, it is essential that it should meet in dignified 
surroundings, with adequate ceremonial and proper rules of 
debate. If it is to command the respect of the public, those of 
the public who are admitted to the debates must be impressed 
by what they see and hear. Dialogue and repartee cannot 
altogether be avoided in any assembly, nor perhaps is it 
desirable that they should, but they ought to be the exception 
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and not the rule, and in small assemblies they are apt to become 
the rule. 

2. If the Imperial Senate is to be really representative, not 
only must all the Dominions and principal Colonies be represented, 
but also, at any rate as far as the Dominions are concerned, the 
principal political parties. If the number of members is small, the 
smaller Colonies, etc., will either be greatly over-represented or 
not represented at all. 

3. The larger an assembly the greater the chance that there 
will be found within it members qualified to give an opinion on any 
subject that may arise, and the less the likelihood of important 
discussions having to be postponed owing to the absence of 
individual members. 

The decisions of the Imperial Senate could only come into 
effect if ratified by the Parliaments of this country and the 
Dominions, and the larger the number of members of each Parlia- 
ment present in the Imperial Senate, the greater the probability 
that they will be able to command a majority in their own Parlia- 
ment. 

Place of Meeting.—There is, in my opinion, only one place at 
which the Imperial Senate should meet, and that is Westminster. 
My reasons are :— 

1. The prestige attaching to Westminster and the ‘ Mother of 
Parliaments.’ 

2. The desirability that the Senate should have a special 
chamber, with proper offices, staff, library, etc. 

3. The convenience of being in close touch with the Imperial 
Government. 

4. If it met at the various Dominion capitals in turn, much of 
its time would be taken up by public and social functions, tours, 
excursions, etc. 

5. Most of the members will be busy men, and if they are to 
perform their public duties, conduct their private affairs, and at 
the same time keep their fingers on the political pulse of those 
they represent, it is important that the Senate should meet at a 
fixed place on a fixed date. A busy Canadian could more con- 
veniently arrange to spend a month annually in London than to 
visit in succession Cape Town, Melbourne, etc., and it would 
probably be easier to induce half a dozen prominent New Zea- 
landers to visit England than to induce a hundred or more promi- 
nent Englishmen to visit New Zealand. To meet elsewhere than 
in London would, I fear, end in the Imperial Senate degenerating 
into a kind of glorified picnic. 

Date of Meeting—As most of the members would also be 
members of the British, Dominion and Colonial Legislatures, it 
is essential that the Imperial Senate should meet at a time when 
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as many as possible of them are free. It would no doubt be 
impossible to please everyone, but as far as this country is con- 
cerned it appears to me that, say, January 7 would be the most 
convenient date. That would give about a month before the 
meeting of Parliament, to which all decisions arrived at could be 
promptly submitted. 

Representation.—Representation in the Imperial Senate might 
be based on one of several systems : 

1. One member for each Dominion or Colony. This would 
give Mauritius equal representation with the Commonwealth of 
Australia, which would obviously be extremely unsatisfactory. 

2. Population. This would give India 70 per cent. of the 
total membership, which is clearly impossible. It might be 
possible to assume that one European is equal, let us say, to ten 
Asiatics or Africans, and a fair distribution of members on such 
a basis might be devised, but it would be unlikely to meet with 
general approval. 

3. There is a third system, which works out more satisfactorily, 
and that is to take the basis of revenue. If we take the year 1919, 
the last for which figures are available, and allot one member to 
each 5,000,000/. of revenue, we arrive at approximately the follow- 
ing results :— 


Dominion or Colony. Number of Members. 
Australia : ; : ; ha 
New Zealand . ; : : me ae 
Canada . ‘ ‘ ‘ é . 
South Africa . : é ; — Ne 
India, British . ; x ; . e 
India, Native States : ? EE 
Ceylon : é 
Straits Settlements 
Malay States . 
Hong Kong 
West Africa 
East Africa 
Sudan 
West Indies 


H 


HH AHN AN A 


The following, though not entitled to representation on this 
basis, might be allotted one member each on the ground of their 
importance : Newfoundland, Malta, Cyprus, Rhodesia, Mauritius 
and the Pacific Islands. Egypt, Palestine and Mesopotamia 
have been omitted, as their status is somewhat uncertain. 

This gives a total of 110. The proper representation of the 
British Islands on this basis would be 268, but as this might 
give this country an undesirable, though not undue, predominance, 
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it might be advisable to cut down this figure by half, thus giving 
the Senate a total membership of 244, a very suitable number. 

Method of Election—It is a common practice of amateur 
framers of constitutions to fill their assemblies with men eminent 
in the intellectual world. A poet or a philosopher may possess 
a greater intellect and a higher moral character than a politician. 
A lifetime spent in the study of astronomy no doubt enables a 
man to take a broad and unbiased view of the problems of life. 
The possession of a high character and an unbiased mind is 
insufficient, however, to enable a man inexperienced in state- 
craft to grapple with complicated problems of administration 
and finance. 

In our Imperial Senate we shall need men who can not only 
grasp the problems with which they will be confronted and their 
suggested solutions, but also explain them in a satisfactory and 
convincing manner to those whom they represent, who will be 
the various Legislatures of the Empire, and it is therefore desirable 
that they should either be prominent members of those Legis- 
latures or distinguished public servants, and that they should 
be elected by the legislative chambers. 

In this country one-third of the members might be elected by 
the House of Lords, and two-thirds by the House of Commons. 
The House of Lords could be relied on to elect its most distin- 
guished members, and the election might therefore be by a vote 
of the whole House, but it would be unsafe to trust the House of 
Commons to do this, and it would be better if each political group 
elected a proportionate number of members. A similar system 
might be followed in the Dominions. 

In British India the members might be elected by the 
Assemblies, while in the native States the ruling princes might 
nominate their own representatives. 

In Colonies which have Legislative Councils the representatives 
might be elected by the non-official members, while in those 
which have no such bodies they might be nominated by the 
governor. 

Functions.—Having elected and assembled our Imperial 
Senate, we now come to its functions. It would at first be little 
more than a debating society, and the subjects which would come 
up for discussion would be :— 

1. Imperial defence: the number of troops, ships and aero- 
planes which should be maintained by each portion of the 
Empire ; the extent to which these would be liable to be called 
upon by the Imperial Government or by other portions of the 
Empire ; what contributions, if any, should be made by each 
Dominion or Colony to Imperial defence. 

2. Emigration and settlement. 
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3. Trade: communications, customs and tariffs ; subsidised 
industries ; trade marks, patents and copyrights. 

4. Labour: the regulation of wages and conditions of 
employment, especially in the shipping industry. 

5. The status of coloured subjects of the Empire in Dominions 
and Colonies other than those of which they are natives ; inden- 
tured labour. 

6. The status of aliens and naturalisation. 

7. Marriage and divorce. 

The object would be to bring about, as far as local condi- 
tions would permit, uniformity of legislation on these subjects 
throughout the Empire. 

Whether it would be possible to entrust the thiinasied Senate 
with legislative or executive powers would depend on :— 

1. Whether it was able to acquire sufficient prestige. 

2. How far Great Britain and the various Dominions and 
Colonies were found to be in general agreement on the subjects 
discussed. 

3. How far the representatives were found really to speak for 
and have influence with the people they represented. 

There are some points among those mentioned above, such as 
the control of immigration, in regard to which the self-governing 
Dominions could not be expected to surrender their right to 
manage their own affairs, and in these cases the Imperial Senate 
would do no more than discuss and pass resolutions, but in others, 
such as naturalisation, divorce, and patents, it might be possible 
for it to legislate for the whole Empire. 

The procedure in the first instance would be for the Imperial 
Senate to pass resolutions recommending the general adoption of 
certain legislation. The members, on returning to their own 
Legislatures, would bring in Bills embodying the points contained 
in the resolutions. If any of these Bills failed to pass in any Legis- 
lature, that would, of course, end the matter as far as that Dominion 
was concerned. 

If the Imperial Senate eventually decided to apply for legisla- 
tive powers, the British and Dominion Parliaments would have to 
be invited to pass measures transferring their right to legislate on 
certain subjects to the Imperial Senate. 

It would be a matter for discussion whether the Imperial Senate 
should only legislate on subjects power to deal with which had 
been conferred on it by all the Dominions and Colonies, or whether, 
if on a particular question one Dominion stood out, the Imperial 
Senate should legislate for the remainder of the Empire, the repre- 
sentative of that Dominion having to abstain from voting. 
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THE MOSCOW TRIAL 


THE central fact of the historical Trial which is taking place in 
Moscow is that the accused, now being tried for their lives, are 
leaders of the party to which the Russian people gave a mandate 
to rule Russia. 

This mandate was given at the elections to the All Russian 
Constituent Assembly which met in January 1918 and was 
forcibly dissolved by the Bolsheviks. At these elections the 
S.R.—as the Social Revolutionaries are always called in Russia— 
received more votes than all the other parties put together. (The 
municipal and district council elections had already shown the 
same result.) Till the mandate so given has been withdrawn it 
is to a Russian Government formed by the S.R. that a world 
made safe for democracy would give de jure recognition. 

I hold no brief for the S.R. The event alone could have shown 
what their rule would have done for Russia. A Government 
formed by them, taking its initiative from the will of the people, 
might well have counted on the co-operation of most of the able 
and public-spirited men of other parties. Would Russia, under 
its guidance, have achieved the measure of political and economic 
health which Czecho-Slovakia enjoys under President Massaryk’s 
liberal leadership ? Would the burden of the collapsing Russian 
Empire have proved too heavy for the shoulders of these men— 
men for the most part still young, but whose hair has turned 
white in the Czarist prisons, where the best years of their lives 
have been passed ? Whatever the weakness or the strength of their 
Government, it would have been the Government freely chosen by 
the Russian people, and it would have stood for freedom of 
opinion, of Press, of speech, and, above all, for the representative 
government which we think good enough for ourselves, and 
which is surely not too good for Russia. 

In 1920 I was imprisoned in Moscow ! with most of the accused 

1 Mrs, Stan Harding’s experiences were described in the July issue of The 
Nineteenth Century and After. She went to Russia on a Soviet safe conduct as 
newspaper representative and was imprisoned for months on a false political 
charge. The case, whichis strongly supported by the journalists’ organisations, 
has been raised in the Commons on eighteen occasions by Lord Robert Cecil 
and others, and Lord Curzon has made application for reparation from the 


Soviet for this villainous treatment of a British journalist, so far without 
success.—EDITOR OF The Nineteenth Century and After. 
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in the present Trial, and it was to them that I referred in the July 
issue of The Nineteenth Century and After in these words : 


Among my political fellow prisoners were many men and women 
devoted to the cause of political and spiritual freedom who had suffered long 
terms of imprisonment in Czarist days ; some of :them still bore on their 
wrists and ankles the marks of the fetters they had then worn. Few of us 
in England realise the incomparable tragedy of these people. They 
breathed for a moment the fresh air of freedom after the downfall of 
Czardom ; then when the Bolsheviks seized the dictatorship, they were 
flung back into their oubliettes, or, if they managed to elude arrest, they 
returned to the old life of hunted things, and live now, as then, dodging 
the sleuth and the agent provocateur. 


Many of the accused S.R., with whom I was in prison, had spent 
ten or twelve, one of them eighteen, years in Czarist gaols, and 
now most of them have already added three or four years of 
prison under the Soviet. 

I shared their sufferings in two of the great Moscow prisons of 
the Che.Ka (Extraordinary Commission), the Engine of the 
Terror which rules Russia: first in the isolated proximity of the 
solitary cells of the Lubianka and later in the old prison of 
Buturky, where the prisoners at least have the solace of each 
other’s society. The first of these prisons, the Ossobo Otdiel, 
or Special Section, of the Lubianka, is universally considered the 
vilest of all the gaols where, under the Czar and under the Bol- 
sheviks, political prisoners have sickened and died. Many of the 
imprisoned S.R. were kept, as I was kept, for months without 
books or any occupation in that verminous isolation, cut off from 
all communication with the outside world and with each other. 
Each cell was a coffin seen from the inside where the prisoner 
lay, week after week, with nothing to do but watch the decom- 
position of his own body and mind. Veteran revolutionaries used 
to say that they could always recognise a man who had been 
incarcerated in the O.0., Lubianka—they could see that he had 
been dead. 

The effect of this régime is well understood by the Che Ka. It 
is largely from among those broken in these cells that it recruits 
the informers and agent provocateurs who play such a conspicuous 
véle in its system, and with whose help, as M. Vandervelde 
explained to me, the present trial of the accused S.R. has been 
staged. 

It was at the second prison, the Buturky, that I was able to 
see for myself what manner of men and women are the leaders of 
this party, in which, owing to its great influence over the peasant 
masses, the Czarist and the Bolshevik oppressors have always 
seen their most formidable opponent. The doors of the cells were 
not locked, and the prisoners were able to visit each other and 
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walk together in the prison courtyards. These advantages, 
obtained by a collective strike of Socialist prisoners during the 
visit of the British Labour Delegation, were soon afterwards 
withdrawn, but I was in time to profit by them. Among the 
thousands of prisoners at Buturky, politicals, criminals and 
speculators, with their grey faces and grey rags, there were some 
that stood out from the herd: their faces were no less grey and 
their clothes no less ragged, but they had the indefinable distinc- 
tion of men and women who live and who die for an idea. And 
of such were the accused S.R. 

It may be well to recapitulate in brief the main facts of the 
S.R. struggle against the Bolsheviks. In 1917 the Bolsheviks, 
having gained the support of the war-weary army by promises of 
peace, overthrew the Provisional Government which, under the 
Social Revolutionary Kerensky, was attempting to maintain the 
Western Front against Germany. In 1918 the Bolsheviks, not 
content with destroying the Constituent Assembly, broke up all 
those workmen’s committees which refused to become the tools 
of their dictatorship, and in the spring of 1918 the S.R. decided 
on an armed struggle. For a period the authority of the 
Bolsheviks was overthrown in immense stretches of territory 
extending from Kazan and Samara to Vladivostock, and the 
authority of the Constituent Assembly and District Doumas was 
proclaimed. A Provisional Government was appointed and had 
its seat at Ekaterinburg, but was overthrown by Koltchak in the 
latter part of 1918. After that the S.R., who profoundly dis- 
trusted the designs of certain reactionary politicians associated 
with Koltchak and opposed these designs with armed force, 
decided to discontinue the military struggle against the Bolsheviks 
and published their decision. Following on this decision, the 
Bolsheviks proclaimed an amnesty of the members of the S.R. 
Party. 

Many of my fellow-prisoners had been arrested shortly after 
this amnesty and had been at the Buturky ever since. Relying 
on the amnesty, the S.R. had returned in great numbers to 
Moscow. But a few days later the Bolsheviks arrested as many 
of them as they could lay hands on. Was the amnesty a police 
trap? Since then the party has had no legal existence in Russia, 
except in the Buturky prison, where its central committee 
resided. Those who escaped the ‘ amnesty ’ lived illegally, and 
were snared one after another by the methods of which the 
Che Ka is a past-master. 

The case of Sergei Morozoff, one of the principal accused 
now on trial, is typical. Morozoff, who spent ten years in prison 
in Siberia under the Czar, is a member of the executive of the 
S.R. Party. He escaped arrest at the time of the amnesty of 
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February 1919, and lived for some months in hiding, under an 
assumed name. One evening in the autumn of rg19, as he sat 
smoking outside a friend’s house in Moscow, he was accosted 
effusively by a man in whom he recognised one of his former 
fellow-prisoners in Siberia. Morozoff was persuaded to go to 
town with his old prison-mate ‘to meet some friends.’ The 
* friends ’ took him to the Buturky, where he had already served 
a spell of carcere duro in Czarist days, and from which he had only 
been liberated by the March revolution. There he was again 
put in irons by Kachinsky, a bullying gaoler of the old régime. 
Former Czarist gaolers are still able to carry on business as usual 
in Soviet prisons, and political prisoners there still sing the same 
sad songs that they sang long ago in Siberia. Listening to these, 
I seemed to hear the song which chains sing to the prisoner who 
wears them year after year. 


Last week I went to Brussels to see M. Vandervelde, the 
veteran Belgian Socialist and former Minister of Justice, on his 
return from Moscow, where he went as counsel for the accused 
S.R. From him and from M. Wauters, a well-known Belgian 
writer and Socialist who accompanied him, I was able to gain a 
clear idea of the main features of this amazing trial. 

The spurious ‘ outbursts of popular indignation,’ organised 
by the Soviet Government to greet M. Vandervelde and his 
colleagues on their arrival, were a fitting prelude to the more 
sinister farce of the Trial. ‘To prison with the counsel for 
the defence!’ howled the crowd. The ‘spontaneous anger of 
the people’ had expressed itself in elaborate libellous inscrip- 
tions on banners borne by the crowd, and on wooden notice 
boards painted a week beforehand. The Bolshevik authorities 
explained that this execration was shared by the whole popula- 
tion. The counsel for the defence were, however, greeted with 
sympathy when they appeared in public unexpectedly. ‘ These 
scenes, said M. Vandervelde, ‘were staged to motive the 
humiliating surveillance to which we were subjected and to 
justify our isolation in a villa some distance from the town 
outside Moscow. We felt ourselves prisoners, and we were 
prisoners. The polite functionaries who were charged with the 
task of protecting us from the “‘ just anger of the people ’’ insisted 
on accompanying us even to the safest places, and we were in no 
sort of doubt as to their real mission.’ He and his colleagues 
are still intensely savouring the comfort of being again in a 
country where one can speak and write freely, and where one has 
not the sense of being perpetually spied upon. 

An infinitely comical instance of the restrictions inflicted on 
M. Vandervelde was the refusal of the Soviet to allow him to 
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take tea with Mr. Hodgson, the British trade representative in 
Moscow. When the Soviet authorities informed M. Vandervelde 
that they ‘could not allow him to meet the representatives of 
capitalist Governments,’ he could only conclude that since Genoa 
the Bolsheviks think that they monopolise this right. 

But far more serious than these absurd episodes was the 
fact that Krylenko, the Public Prosecutor, himself caused resolu- 
tions to be passed at mass meetings demanding the condemnation 
of the accused. These meetings were supposed to bespeak the ‘ just 
anger of the people,’ but it appeared that the factory workers 
had everywhere been officially warned that failure to attend 
would be considered as a proof of solidarity with the S.R. No 
wonder that working men and students unable to be present 
at these meetings sought medical certificates of exemption. For 
weeks before the Trial the Government Press—there is no other— 
had daily published violent articles against the accused and 
against their counsel. Minor incidents which boded no good 
were the arrest of two witnesses for the defence and the domiciliary 
visit received by one of the Russian counsel of the accused and 
the confiscation of part of his documentary material. 

M. Vandervelde next described the composition of the court 
It was a family affair. Krylenko, the President of the Supreme 
Court, had appointed himself Public Prosecutor, and had made his 
brother-in-law and subordinate, Piatakoff, President in his place. 
He entrusted his own wife, Madame Krylenko Rosmirovitch, 
with the preliminary investigations ; and it was by her as juge 
d@’instruction that the charge sheet was drawn up. ‘ M. Krylenko 
is a man of strong family instincts.’ When M. Vandervelde 
pointed out that such an arrangement would be impossible in 
any civilised country, and was forbidden by the regulations 
issued by Krylenko himself as President of the Supreme Court, 
the latter replied that these regulations applied only to the 
provinces. 

The court refused to call the majority of the witnesses for the 
defence. One of the Communist lawyers pointed out that ‘ it is 
not necessary to hear the witnesses for the defence ; in order to 
establish the truth it will be sufficient to hear those for the prose- 
cution.’ The court also refused to admit certain Russian counsel 
for the defence, as ‘ these counsel did not enjoy the confidence of 
the court.’ 

The charges against the accused are that they took up arms 
in defence of the Provisional Government and of the Constituent 
Assembly and that in 1918 they waged an armed struggle against 
the Soviet. They are further charged with instigating the ter- 
rorist acts against Vollodarsky, Lenin and Trotsky. The accused 
take the full responsibility for the armed resistance offered to the 
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Bolshevik dictatorship and justify this. They absolutely deny 
complicity with the terrorist attempts. 

M. Vandervelde explains that the central juridical facts of the 
Trial are, that the charges of armed resistance to the Soviet are 
already disposed of by the amnesty proclaimed by the Bolsheviks 
on February 27, 1919, and that the only evidence in support 
of the charges of instigating terrorist acts is of such a nature that 
no civilised court would admit it. This evidence consists of the 
unsupported statements of the Bolshevik agent provocateur 
Semionoff. Semionoff’s charges were first made when it became 
imperative for the Soviet to try the imprisoned S.R. In Decem- 
ber 1921, with an eye to the Genoa Conference and out of regard 
for public opinion in the West, the Soviet changed the name of 
the notorious Che Ka, and decreed that its prisoners must in 
future be tried after two months’ imprisonment. This necessi- 
tated the trial of the S.R., who had already been in prison for 
years. So Semionoff, a Bolshevik agent provocateur, was caused 
to publish his memoirs, and in these he accuses himself of having 
organised the terrorist attacks on Vollodarsky, Lenin and Trotsky, 
and he states that he did this with the complicity of the S.R. 
leaders. M. Vandervelde asks pertinently why Semionoff did not 
make these disclosures sooner, considering that he has been in the 
Bolshevikservicefor several years. It is noteworthy that Semionoff 
remains in freedom after accusing himself of these crimes, and 
that he is on the very best terms with the prosecution. M. Van- 
dervelde particularly stresses the fact that the juge d’instruction, 
Madame Krylenko, has publicly stated that the Trial was only 
made possible by the publication of Semionoff’s disclosures. 

In swift phrases M. Wauters describes the scenes and per- 
sonalities of the Trial. ‘In the lobby of the court, the book- 
stalls do a brisk business selling pamphlets and pictures illus- 
trating the crimes of the accused. One stumbles over the wires 
that feed the cinema reflectors.’ The Bolsheviks evidently think 
that the Trial will furnish a good propaganda film... . Kry- 
lenko, the Foucquier Tinville of Moscow, is dressed in sporting 
style and suggests a racing man—‘a racing man who puts his 
money on Death and often wins.’ His instructions to the judges 
are stated to be ‘ If you have no proofs, find them in your revolu- 
tionary courage ! ’ 

Lunacharsky, the other Public Prosecutor and Soviet Minister 
of Education, smiles amiably throughout the proceedings. ‘ Why 
not? He is asking for twenty-two heads, but his is not among 
them.’ In his dirty alpaca coat he somehow reminds M. Wauters 
of a ‘ fat citizen doing a little gardening for his diversion.’ Lenin’s 
friend Bukharin, in his white blouse, seems ‘ a painter whistling 


aloft on the scaffolding.’ He is counsel for a group of ‘ accused ’ 
Vor. XCII—No. 546 U 
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who have ‘ confessed their crimes, recanted their political opinions, 
and joined the Communist Party.’ These ‘ accused’ live in free- 
dom, and their function at the Trial is to assist the prosecution. 

The real accused, the twenty men and two women whom 
M. Vandervelde went to Russia to defend, are careless and trium- 
phant. At last they are to meet their accusers face to face and 
to have licence to speak for themselves. ‘ We are not here to 
defend our heads—they belong to the revolution,’ says Timofieff, 
one of the leaders. Another, in reply to the question ‘ Are you 
guilty ?’ answers, ‘ Yes, guilty—of having done too little to 
overthrow your malignant dictatorship.’ I wish I had space to 
give long extracts from Timofieff’s admirable speech in defence of 
the S.R. policy and of the armed struggle which was decided 
upon in the spring of 1918. 

In the great auditorium, some thousand or more picked 
ticket-holders, stalwarts of the Communist Party and agents of 
the Che Ka, roar their applause of the prosecution at suitable 
moments. 


After the first few sittings the counsel decided to lay down 
their briefs. The court had refused to recognise the under- 
taking given by Radek in Berlin which guaranteed that the 
prisoners should have a fair trial, and that the defence should be 
entitled to take a stenographic report of the proceedings, and 
which undertook, above all, that the death penalty should not be 
inflicted. M. Vandervelde and his. colleagues and the other 
counsel for the defence, M. Rosenfeld and Liebknecht, two 
German lawyers who have played leading rvéles in the political 
trials of Republican Germany, refused to countenance longer 
this parody of justice, and determined to return to their own 
countries with all possible speed, there to rouse European public 
opinion to a strong protest against the judicial murder which 
threatened their clients. The counsel for the defence are resolute 
men, so when obstacles were twice placed in the way of their 
departure they resorted to a hunger strike, which at once had the 
desired effect. 

Soon after the departure of the foreign counsel the tragic 
farce culminated in the disgraceful scenes which took place on 
June 20. The court adjourned to the Red Square before the 
Kremlin, and there the spokesmen of the mob, organised from the 
dregs of the Communist Party, and the judges of the tribunal 
vied with each other in making bloodthirsty speeches directed 
against the accused, and resolutions were passed demanding their 
death. The mob and the judges then repaired to the Court 
House, and the ‘ representatives of the Proletariat’ burst into 
the court. Pandemonium reigned for hours while they hurled 
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their insults, imprecations and accusations at the prisoners at 
the bar, and demanded the death penalty forthem. The President 
of the court in reply, after a pro forma protest against the tumul- 
tuous scenes, harangued the crowd and undertook that the justice 
dealt out by this court should be class-conscious justice, and 
promised sentence of death for all who had borne arms against 
the Soviet. ‘Those who will not bow their heads to the Soviet 
must lose them,’ he said. 

The factory workers of Moscow, whom the Soviet represents 
as clamouring for the blood of the accused, contrived to placard 
the city with posters protesting against the resolutions read in 
court in their name. Disturbances took place in a number of 
factories, and were followed by mass arrests. 

The next day the Russian counsel for the defence, headed by 
Mouravieff, announced their intention of withdrawing from the 
proceedings, which had lost all resemblance to those of a trial. 
Mouravieff was threatened with prosecution for having pointed 
out that the Soviet treats its own laws with contempt. General 
Verkhovsky, War Minister under Kerensky, called as a witness 
by the prosecution, was also threatened with proceedings, as his 
evidence did not come up to the expectations of the Public 
Prosecutor. 

As this goes to press the Trial still drags on, and the lives of 
the accused hang in the balance. 

M. Vandervelde and his colleagues hope that the formidable 
force of European public opinion may yet decide the Soviet not 
to take the lives of the accused. The Che Ka has little respect 
for public opinion ; in its experience the worst cases of public 
opinion can be dealt with by a bullet in the back of the head, 
just at the top of the spine. The Third International, which has 
to spend considerable sums for propaganda in countries where 
these simple and economical methods cannot be used, is naturally 
less indifferent. 

The Soviet Government thinks of one thing only, the preserva- 
tion of its own power. If it decides that the effects of the universal 
indignation excited by the execution of the accused would out- 
balance any gain to its security derived from their death, then 
the lives of the prisoners will be spared. M. Vandervelde has 
sufficiently exposed the nature of the spies’ evidence on which 
the accused are charged with complicity in terrorist acts. The 
crime for which they are being tried is that, acting on behalf of 
the Russian people, which gave their party a mandate to rule 
Russia, they refused, and still refuse, to accept the Bolshevik 
dictatorship. Their fate concerns the democracies of the world. 


STAN HARDING. 
| oe 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE LAND 


I. From A SOLDIER’S STANDPOINT 


ANYONE who has read the report on the Land Settlement Policy 
of the Board of Agriculture, discussed in the House of Lords on 
Thursday, March 9, may have come to the conclusion that 
Englishmen have become so utterly commercialised that the 
instincts of husbandry have completely died out of them, that 
they are utterly unfit to possess land and live an independent 
and productive yeoman life, that, in fact, the English working 
classes are only fit to be wage-slaves in industry and to work 
in the factory or die in the gutter. 

Everyone in the Fen districts of Lincolnshire knows that the 
present Board of Agriculture Land Settlement Scheme has been 
so compounded with mistakes, has been so mishandled, that the 
whole scheme has collapsed with much waste of public money. 

We in this district know something of these mistakes. We 
know the price paid for the land, and the wealth that has accrued 
from these sales to its late owners. 

We know the colossal sumsthat have been put into the buildings 
and out-houses of these small holdings, all of which are a burden 
in perpetuity on the shoulders of their tenants, the ex-service men. 

What possessed the Board of Agriculture to standardise a 
workman’s cottage on the scale of a villa? Men with small 
earning powers want warm and comfortable buildings without all 
the gables and architectural frills, which pay the builder and the 
architect, but ruin the labourers who live in them. 

In a great national emergency such as faced us after the war 
rapidity of construction was of vital importance. Charming 
temporary wooden homesteads could have been built by the 
thousand for a few hundred pounds each, while one masonry villa 
was built at a cost of 1500/. 

These ex-service men to-day are the dupes of a Government 
Department. If it had not been for the stupidity of Government 
Departments in general, one would have thought it the deliberate 
and malicious intention of the vested interests to crush and strangle 
the small-holding policy at its birth. 

At the conclusion of the war, a great appeal for land arose 
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from over a quarter of a million ex-sailors and soldiers, who had 
acquired in their outdoor campaigning life a love for fresh air 
and freedom. These men thought that they could lead a useful, 
happy life in tilling the soil and producing food for themselves 
and the industrial workers in the towns. 

But it has taken the Board of Agriculture three years to 
settle 14,297, and there is still a patient and long-suffering waiting 
list of 21,000 applicants for small holdings who, through the 
blunders of those responsible for their settlement, are destined 
never to see their small-holding home. 

Those healthy-minded men who applied for small holdings 
have lost heart. Delay, subterfuge, and evasion have deadened 
their wholesome desire for land. This delay has caused a loss to 
the country of useful productive units, and has helped to load it 
with the demoralising and expensive burden of unemployed men 
and women. 

Lord Ancaster, the Marquis of Lincolnshire, Lord Buckmaster, 
and other noble lords believe that in their debate on March 9 
they satisfactorily and finally buried the small-holdings policy. 

Lord Lincolnshire in his speech on small holdings brought out 
some striking figures to show how the Government had mis- 
used the public money. He mentioned that a report published 
by the Director-General of the Land and Supplies Department 
admitted that the situation was regrettable, and that there had 
been some loss of public money in conducting experiments. But 
the Director-General pointed out that ‘ there is one aspect of the 
Ministry’s administration of these colonies to which it is impossible 
to attach too much importance, and that is that until this work 
was begun the philosophy of small holdings was not complete.’ 

In other words, the Director-General thought he had killed and 
buried for ever any possible land settlement policy by proving it a 
financial failure. 

But, unfortunately for the Director-General, economic forces 
are at work undermining the callous policy of drift. 

One thing is quite clear. We as a nation cannot maintain a 
system of agriculture that is the most wasteful and expensive in 
the world without coming to an appalling industrial collapse. 

To-day the big-farming system costs in food production about 
three times that of the small-holding system on the Continent 
where the people work for themselves and are firmly planted on 
the land in full ownership and security. 

This system costs this country in wasted resources something 
like 150 to 200 million pounds annually. Does the Director- 
General think that the people will stand for a depopulated country- 
side, impoverished rural towns, and an effete land system costing 
150 to 200 million pounds a year for very much longer ? 
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If we had a quarter of a million small holdings firmly 
established on the rich land of this country, we should save 
annually at least 20 million pounds from our backyard produc- 
tion alone. For example, each farm would have two sows, making 
in all 500,000 sows ; allow that each sow has a litter of eight pigs, 
making four million pigs, sold at 2/. 10s. profit, 10 million pounds, 
Allow for stockyard beasts, cows and poultry, per farm, 4o0/. a 
year, and garden produce per year 20/., making in all 20 million 
pounds. This sum is raised from the homestead, and does not 
represent the intensive cultivation of the arable land. 

It requires something like an expenditure of 1800/. to equip 
one small holding of fifteen acres. If it were done on a large 
scale it ought to cost 1500/. per settler with an allowance of rool. 
included for one year’s maintenance until harvest. 

Now, the Government at present charges 6 per cent. for the 
money. If the Government wished, it could supply the money 
at a 3} per cent. refunding loan of fifty years on national 
security, such as Treasury bonds, etc. 

This alters the whole situation and knocks the bottom out 
of the arguments of the vested interests, who are at this moment 
rejoicing in the statement made by the Director-General of 
Land and Supplies, and affirm that land cannot be given to the 
people at a figure that is financially economical to the nation. 

Now, 3} per cent. on 1500/. is 52/. 10s., and the refunding 
loan annually would be about 15/., making the rent and purchase- 
money work out to 67/. Ios. a year. The backyard produce 
would more than cover this rent and purchase-money for the 
holding and leave the arable land as clear profit. 

It would seem that the Board of Agriculture thinks that 
small holdings should not cost the country any initial outlay, 
but surely such an outlay would be the finest investment the 
country could go in for at this present time. Is it not becoming 
more and more a question of life and death to the country that 
we should get the people back on to the land, so as to get a cheap 
system of food production for our industrial workers ? 

There are only two alternatives before us—either we reduce 
the wages of the agricultural labourer to the starvation wages of 
pre-war conditions, so as to enable us to compete with the small- 
holding system on the Continent, or we adopt their system by 
recasting the Small Holdings Act and make it a comprehensive 
and efficient instrument, whereby the rich land of this country 
can be opened up to the people for intensive cultivation. 

If we adopt the first we shall have civil war ; if we adopt the 
latter we shall save the country from 150 to 200 million pounds 
annually and get cheap food for our industrial workers. 

All who are willing to support and fight for the revision of the 
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Small Holdings Act realise that something greater is at stake 
than merely placing men, women, and children in a secure home. 

They realise that small proprietorships are the backbone of 
a country, that peace, prosperity, and contentment can only 
come from such a source, and that a country which has not the 
main body of its people on the land and in possession of property 
is unstable and lives on the quicksand of commercial uncertainty. 

During the great and successful commercial activities of the 
nineteenth century our statesmen lost sight of the true source 
of national stability. They forgot the struggling agricultural 
labourer with his r1s. to 14s. a week. Ever since the repeal of 
the Corn Laws and the adoption of the policy of Free Trade 
our agricultural industry has been under the heel of the small- 
holding system of the Continent. 

So long as the trade of the country was booming, so long as 
our industrial life remained secure, our statesmen left internal 
abnormalities to fester unheeded in the body politic of our 
national life. They allowed the big-farmer class systematically 
to absorb the small man’s land when it came into the market ; 
they watched with a callous eye the steady emigration of the 
rural population into the large industrial towns and the depopula- 
tion of the countryside. 

How could a system that placed the land unrestrainedly in 
the hands of the few (many of these wasting their land in pro- 
viding unprofitable covers and parks for game and deer) hold 
its own against the united energy of the Continental small holders ? 

We are reaping to-day the tares sown during this eighty 
years’ industrial boom. We find ourselves with a population of 
over forty-five millions, of whom we can feed only fifteen mil- 
lions on home produce, leaving thirty millions artificially fed and 
dependent on foreign imports at a cost to the country of 
700 million pounds a year. 

How can a country stand such a financial drain on its resources 
in these days of semi-bankruptcy ? How can a people remain 
callous to such a prodigal waste of agricultural resources when 
food in reality is the motive power of our industrial life ? 

Is it not the instinct of a balanced mind to abhor wilful 
waste? Is it not a crime against God to waste the good land 
which He in His generosity has given this nation ? 

Here in Lincolnshire we have, as in other parts of this country, 
thousands of acres owned by one man, whose property originally 
consisted of 100 to 200 acre farms. These old homesteads are 
to-day derelict, a foreman lives in two or three rooms, and the 
rest of the building goes to wrack and ruin. The unhappy 
agricultural labourers, who before the war barely kept body and 
soul together, have been cut down to bare requirements through 
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this mercenary farming system, and in many cases treated as 
part and parcel of the plant and cattle of the estate. 

If in the reform of the Small Holdings Act a clause was 
inserted to the effect that no man in his own right should hold 
more than roo acres of first-class land, 200 acres of second-class 
land, and 300 acres of third-class land, then a healthy division 
would at once set in. Land would become more accessible to the 
small man, the liquidation and transference of unwieldy estates 
would commence, and a new spirit of wholesome possession would 
stimulate the stagnant life of the countryside. 

In continuation of this reform new villages could be estab- 
lished on the rich soil for the small holder, with his stockyards and 
garden plot round the homestead and the arable land outside. 
Co-operative selling stores could be set up to take the produce of 
the village to the industrial market, where it would be sorted, 
graded, and sold. Agricultural machinery of all descriptions, 
from binder to steam-ploughing outfit, could be hired at cost 
price, and bulls, rams, and boars of pedigree stock maintained 
for the service of the community. 

Under such a system the small holder would get the maximum 
price for his produce at the minimum cost of production, and 
would be able to produce food as cheaply as any Continental 
country and reap the benefit of having the most coveted market 
of the world, i.c., the industrial towns of this country. 

The productivity of villages like these would be of enormous 
value to the country, and many tens of millions of pounds would 
be saved annually. 

All reforms have ultimately to come down to the acid test of 
financial probity. In applying this test to national land settle- 
ment I would ask the business man: Is an unproductive bar of 
gold lying in the Bank of England of more value to the country 
than an established small holding of equivalent value, paying 3} 
per cent. and refunding the total capital in fifty years ? 

Is a foreign credit loan of more value to the country than 
establishing a small-holding system similar to that of the Con- 
tinent, which has proved itself capable of underselling and captur- 
ing our agricultural markets ? 

If a quarter of a million settlers are settled at 1500/. each, 
making a total expenditure of 400 million pounds in four years, 
and this money is raised on Exchequer bonds at 34 per cent. 
refunding loan, the Treasury at the expiration of the loan will 
have received in currency 400 million pounds with interest at 
3% per cent., and the country will be richer in agricultural pro- 
duction by a quarter of a million small holders, all paying rates 
and taxes and producing something like 50 million pounds’ worth 
of extra food a year 
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In other words, for a pledge by the nation the Treasury prints 
400 million pounds paper, and receives 3} per cent. for it and 
gets back in currency 400 million pounds sterling, and until this 
is paid holds security up to 400 million pounds in land, farms, and 
stock. 

Could a transaction be more advantageous to the national 
Treasury, irrespective of the great benefit it would confer on the 
community and the internal trade of the country ? 

For instance, 200 million pounds would go to the landowners 
for purchase of land and would be re-invested ; 200 million pounds 
would go in buildings, equipment, and establishing homesteads. 
All this money would be in circulation during the four years, and 
would in itself go far to maintain our home industries and supply 
employment for the unemployed during this trying period of 
transition from war to peace. It would permanently establish 
the economic, efficient small holding system of the Continent, 
which at present is cutting us out of the markets of the world. 

If this country had the heart and the courage to devote itself 
to developing its own resources of food production, then our 
financial, industrial, and social difficulties would dissipate them- 
selves as morning mists, and a clear sky and a bright future 
would dawn for us. 

But the selfish blindness of statesmen and people has got to 
be overcome. The statesman fears and panders to the people, and 
the people do not think nationally. 

Is it not an ever-present blot on the fair face of England that 
we have to-day a tenth of our working population herded in 
large towns, rotting in the streets and slums on the pauperising 
dole, with a depopulated countryside to shame us ? 

Can any Government, however strong, hold in check the 
savage despair of the derelict town population of this country 
when they sink to utter destitution and starvation ? 

Can politicians continue to play politics and juggle with the 
party names of Conservative, Liberal, and Labour and wilfully 
ignore the terrible internal congestion of the body politic that is 
sick nigh unto death ? 

Our Small Holdings Act of 1908 is a shameful farce. It is 
valueless as a relief to this dangerous congestion of our popula- 
tion, and unless we comprehensively reform it so that a door is 
opened to those who are suitable and willing to take up husbandry, 
a terrible curse will fall upon the country, and national bank- 
ruptcy, ruin, and starvation will inevitably descend upon this 
unnatural and festering social condition. 

HAMMOND FOOT. 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE LAND 


II. From A LABOUR LEADER’S STANDPOINT 


‘ THE greatest benefit the State can confer upon the Stage,’ said 
Ferdinando Martini, ‘is to let it alone.’ Let us substitute 
‘ Agriculture ’ for the ‘ Stage,’ and we have an excellent summary 
of that much-advertised policy of which the slow pressure of events 
will surely compel revision. We may wish to leave agriculture to 
itself. We may even do so with comparative safety while the 
-industry is flourishing, but when its prosperity is even threatened 
we must remind ourselves of its supreme importance in the 
nation’s life and, by what means we can, ensure its future. 

It is by recognising the pressure of events that we may account 
for the renewed interest in agricultural discussions. It is neces- 
sary, however, to make at once an important distinction. In 
forming a policy a political party seeks to indicate as exactly as 
possible the trend of its thought rather than to give definite shape 
to proposed activities for the immediate future. This distinction, 
the significance of which will become clearer as we proceed, may be 
briefly described as one between a programme and a policy. It is 
essential that it should be observed when taking stock of the 
agricultural position. 

What are the chief sources of trouble in the struggle to make 
English agriculture pay its way? We have in this country the 
best soil and the best climate for agriculture in the world. 
Obviously, then, the difficulties are ‘ parasitic.’ They are of 
vigorous growth, but they can be removed. Naturally it is the 
small man in the industry who feels the pinch most keenly. 
The problem of the relations of small men and large farmers is of 
first importance. Without doubt the small man has been con- 
tent—or forced—to work for a return on his invested capital of less 
than the average rate of profit. He has put in long hours and 
arduous toil for small remuneration. The coming of the machine 
and the discovery of the possibility of large-scale production in 
agriculture has opened the way to great changes. It has made a 
place, of ever increasing size, for the big capitalist and the 
company in the industry. The small man is always in competition 
with the large farmer. The machine and other modern develop- 
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ments have added to the large farmer’s advantage, and it is 
because I recognise this that I do not share the passion for carving 
the land up into small holdings. Mr. Josiah Wedgwood, for 
instance, sees in small holdings ‘a better chance of escape from 
servitude.’ It is probable that average small holders, many of 
whom have been specially hard hit during the recent months, 
would have something to tell him about this escape from servitude ! 
It is true that Mr. Wedgwood allows that in some counties ‘ there 
would be a place for large farms.’ I feel sure, however, that 
circumstances will force on us the conviction that the case is the 
other way about ; that while favoured regions may still provide 
for the small holder, the future is with large-scale production in 
agriculture as in industry generally. It must be recognised, of 
course, that there is a type of man to whom such restricted freedom 
from control as is offered by a small holding is attractive as an 
alternative to wage-earning. Nevertheless I do not think that 
the craving for ‘ ownership ’ is, at bottom, anything other than a 
struggle for a greater measure of security. 

Unrest among agricultural workers will not be cured by a 
small-holdings policy which is largely born of sentiment. Freedom 
does not lie merely in escaping from ‘ wage-slavery.’ What of the 
slavery of the French peasants to their mortgage holders and of the 
Canadian farmers to the machine companies, who hold a lien on the 
buildings and often on the crops of their ‘independent’ clients ? 
The day of individualism is done ; production in agriculture must 
be co-operative, and that co-operation must take place on an ever 
increasing scale. But it must be co-operation of a special kind. 

Agricultural co-operation in the past has not meant the up- 
rising of an idealism, of a spirit of brotherhood on the countryside. 
It has been adopted as a new move in the competitive struggle. 
Hence its chief weakness and one of the explanations of its com- 
parative failure. Unquestionably, another factor has been the 
lack of first-rate business acumen on the part of some of those 
responsible for attempts at organisation of agricultural co-opera- 
tion. But when all is said and done, farmers have looked upon 
these attempts as mere business propositions, and the ideas of 
many of them of business propositions do not extend beyond what 
they can see immediately before their noses. It seems enormously 
difficult to convince the farming world of the possibilities behind 
co-operative effort. It is such idealism as is behind the workers’ 
co-operative movement that is wanted to inspirit novices to bold 
experiment. Nevertheless, the logic of events will drive it in 
upon the farmers that, if they are to struggle on with even moderate 
success, agricultural co-operation must have extensive develop- 
ments. Surely the recent encounter with other interests in the 
milk trade has taught them where their main hopes lie. 
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The next fact we must face is that the word ‘ monopoly ’ is fast 
dropping out of agricultural discussions. It is being recognised to 
an increasing extent that the agricultural problem can no longer 
be regarded from a purely national point of view. It is a world 
problem, and we shall be forced to deal with it on a world scale. 
Fortunately there are signs that the agriculturists of this country 
themselves are beginning to accept that statement as a fact. . 
Recently an article appeared in a provincial paper, written by an 
agricultural correspondent, declaring that circumstances would 
force the farmers of France, Italy, Belgium, Holland, Denmark, 
and Scandinavia to join hands in the face of a revival of Slavonic 
agriculture. The British farmers were urged to join in the move- 
ment. Of course it must be admitted that large groupings simply 
involve conflicts between different interests on a larger scale, and 
that until co-operative effort for competitive ends is replaced by 
co-operation as a means of service we cannot expect that agriculture 
will escape the distracting and destroying struggle in which every 
industry is involved. Yet we can accept these movements as 
an indication of the trend of thought among the agricultural 
community, and see in them a hopeful sign for those who build 
rather for the future than for the present only. 

British agriculturists cannot shut their eyes to what is happen- 
ing on the farms abroad. For what happens to themselves depends 
on those events. I do not accept alarmist pictures drawn of a 
bankrupt industry. There may be, to some extent, difficult years 
before our agriculture, yet difficulty will certainly not involve 
destruction. I cannot help bearing in mind the numerous accounts 
I receive of keen competition to get hold of-such farms as fall 
vacant. Farmers must not blame me if I am a little sceptical of 
accepting prophecies of impending failure without closest exami- 
nation. I was a member of the Royal Commission, and the 
evidence that was offered us there by various farmers, designed 
to illustrate their increasing difficulties, was sometimes such as 
ought never to have been offered to intelligent men capable of 
following simple costings. But even if it were true that profits 
were likely to dwindle still more, surely that should come as a 
challenge to the agriculturists by boldness and efficiency to adapt 
themselves to the changed circumstances. Agriculture is not 
likely to be ruined. Men may come and men may go, but the 
stream of agricultural life will flow on and on. Of course the 
boom profits of the war years will not be made again, and in con- 
sequence farmers will naturally act with pre-war caution and 
circumspection. That may be summed up in a word by saying 
that they must play for safety. 

A great deal has been written about the dwindling acreage of 
arable land. But it is (regrettably enough from the point of view 
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of providing the maximum employment on the land) the war- 
time increase that is going. The 1920-21 acreage was still the 
largest since 1905. Still, it is the general opinion that the grass 
farmer will have the best chance of prosperously surviving the 
possible ups and downs, as he foresees them, of the coming years. 
The corn-grower’s case is one of greater difficulty. 

It is at first a little perplexing—and then a little amusing—to 
read the various opinions of the experts in regard to the future of 
world wheat supplies. On the one hand we have pointed out to us 
the immense possibilities of the Argentine, and are met with decla- 
rations that the Russian Government will work Siberia for all it is 
worth, flooding the market with fresh supplies. On the other hand 
we are reminded that countries like the United States, previously 
exporting food in large quantities, will soon be importing it, 
and that the populations of countries like Japan are eating wheat 
for the first time; while as a result of continued unrest in mid- 
Europe the growing demand there must be met from other 
countries, and hence wheat prices here will recover and continue 
high. 

Between these various opinions one picks and chooses, 
because, in effect, what these men are saying is that there are 
many difficulties in the situation which make the future hard to 
prophesy. All the same, the Labour Party has always been 
desirous of seeing the food production of the country carried on 
to the fullest possible extent. The indications are that the con- 
ditions which have harassed the agriculturist engaged in mixed 
farming in the past are gradually disappearing. 

But facts are facts, and we are bound to recognise that the 
farmers’ confidence in wheat-growing as a basis for English agri- 
culture has been shaken. I think that events will show that that 
indecision will be scarcely justified, and that there is no need for 
any panic-stricken rush to adopt new theories. Be that as it may, 
we see the farmers, putting not their trust in soothsayers, turning 
to new policies, such as Lord Bledisloe’s, of ‘ pigs, milk, and 
potatoes,’ as providing the staples for the future. I cannot 
refrain from pointing out, however, that the china manufacturer, 
if he finds himself being undercut, does not turn to make tin 
kettles. Often all he does is to reorganise the detail of his pro- 
ductive methods, and then to go on turning out with more success 
what his plant and factory are most suited to produce. After all, 
farmers must have straw, and that is of course too bulky for sea 
passages. We may expect, therefore, that there will come a stop 
to the reduction in the wheat acreage which will leave it not 
very different from the pre-war figure. Late, but not too late, 
agriculturists will face up to their difficulties, and, with all the 
grumbling permitted by tradition, find a way out. 
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Fortunately, the inconclusiveness of experts is not the only 
factor in the situation. The fingers of science are busily at work. 
We have, for instance, experiments at Rothamsted of the 
scientific planning of manuring, designed with the idea of making 
the soil easier to work and tractor ploughing less expensive. The 
difference between the old cost and a new may be enough to make 
the difference between a paying and a losing crop, or between 
milk that pays and milk that does not pay. A penny, stated asa 
sum of money, does not sound much; stated as a percentage 
saving it may mean a great deal. There are the hints of new 
varieties of wheats, the productivity of which ‘ will astound the 
world.’ There are the possibilities of improvements in the sorts 
grown here. (Herodotus speaks of wheat yielding two-hundred 
fold.) There are the chances of eradicating the silly prejudice of 
bakers and others against the all-English loaf, as a result of which 
the piled and spongy texture of bread from other wheats is still 
preferred. There are the expected immense developments in the 
use of electricity in crop-growing and in farm machinery. There 
are the prospects of new sources of fertilising products, described 
in the Ministry’s recent booklet on Agricultural Research. 

Surely we may suggest that there is no cause for alarm. Much 
thinking and some courage will pull British farming through. The 
years to come are big with possibilities, and the advisers to agricul- 
ture will therefore rather be on the alert than too definitive. They 
will wait, but they will watch. 

The progressive farmers have to struggle with the ‘ non-pos- 
sumus ’ attitude of the rest, and with the indifferentism of large 
sections of the public. Hence no party, in looking at the years. 
immediately to follow this, can do other than take these facts 
into account in a declaration of its programme. In short, under 
capitalism, and while the three agricultural divisions, landlords, 
tenant farmers, and labourers, continue, all the possibilities for 
reform are comparatively well defined, and the proposals of pro- 
gressive parties cannot greatly differ. That is not to say, of course, 
that the root conceptions are the same—that the policies behind 
the programmes are identical. Far from it. It means only that 
the Labour Party, as well as the other parties, is prepared to 
acknowledge facts, and that it will not refuse to travel a road 
that goes in the right direction. 

It has been suggested that the programme of the Labour 
Party is not in many important respects different from that of 
the National Farmers’ Union. In truth, while we have any 
Government which is prevented by temperament, by economic 
circumstances, or by prevailing respect for time-worn institutions 
from making bold experiments for which there are no precedents, 
it will be the aim of all true friends of agriculture rather to hold 
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the industry together than to remake it from top to bottom. The 
farming community is essential to our social life, and we could not 
afford to look with indifference on an endless succession of failures, 
even among bad farmers. Agriculturists, however, must make up 
their minds that they cannot have protection from failure without 
some form of State control. It is doubtful if it would be wise to 
allow them to ruin themselves, even if no others were imme- 
diately affected. But, since a numerous and healthy population 
on the countryside is an essential to the national well-being, we 
cannot regard agriculture simply and solely from a commercial 
point of view. Therefore we ought to be prepared to help, as and 
when required, even if the help be for a comparatively short time 
only. It will be an insurance against a deterioration among our 
people and against the increase of land under-farmed. Usually 
we do not expect to get insurances without paying premiums. 

What form would the assistance take ? Undoubtedly one of 
the greatest needs is for better credit facilities, and development 
in this direction must be continually urged. Some relief, far 
greater than appears on the surface, has, in the matter of income 
tax, already been given, and some in rating is expected to follow. 
I do not here speak of the proposal for rating and taxing of land 
values, except to say that as a system it is far more logical and 
infinitely to be preferred to tinkering with the anomalies and 
injustices of the present methods ; but to be of benefit to tenant 
farmers and small holders, provisions, not easy to make, must be 
devised to prevent the relief being reflected in rising rents. Nor 
do I refer in detail to the nationalisation question. I have already 
dealt with these matters in a previous article. The substitution 
of public for private ownership in the land, subject always to a 
guarantee of security of tenure for those who are giving efficient 
service on the farms, is part of a land policy rather than of a 
purely agricultural policy ; but it must, of course, mean a substan- 
tial advantage to the farmers, if only because it will necessarily 
carry with it provisions for fair and equitable rents and the aboli- 
tion of the great advantages which the large farmer has over the 
smaller holder in this connection. 

It has been pointed out, however, that agriculture cannot be 
considered alone and apart from the rest of industry. That 
means that no party’s agricultural policy can be examined 
separately from its general industrial policy. For this reason 
Labour’s general aim must be considered in relation to the general 
aim of other parties. The Labour Party claims that it offers for 
agriculture a brighter future than can be secured under any other. 
By way of illustration it may be pointed out that the factors that 
make so damaging the foreign competition in wheat are all the 
subjects of vigorous attack by Labour: inadequate and dear 
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transport, uneconomic farming methods, high and unfair rents, 
low-paid labour; these are some of them. For this reason the 
Labour Party’s policy ought to appeal specially to the farming 
world. Farmers should realise that Labour is out, not to endea- 
vour to force them, by fair means or foul, to the front of a murderous 
industrial scrimmage, but to reconstruct the social environment, 
so that English agriculture can take its rightful place in the 
national activity. 

The Labour Party will, however, appeal to farmers not as 
employers, but as workers who have grasped not merely the 
essential points of its agricultural aims but the value of its under- 
lying philosophy. That is the spirit in which a workers’ party 
puts forward a workers’ programme. The policy of bounties on 
corn is discredited among Labour people, but that does not mean 
that there are no ways by which all the advantages of the bounty 
system may be secured without the attendant drawbacks. Let 
wheat be regarded as an example. At present the small farmer is 
obliged to sell as early as possible, whatever the price, while the 
big farmers hold on till better times. Again, farmers in general, 
at the mercy of rumour and of not disinterested reports of foreign 
supplies, do not dispose of the English crop to best advantage. A 
sound development of a co-operative selling agency for the whole 
of the farmers of the country, organised district by district, would 
remove many injustices that exist at present. The application of 
the principle to milk in this country, and the value of the substitu- 
tion of a body representative of producers, distributors, and con- 
sumers in the case of that product, is obvious. Under present 
conditions it is farmer A. who is the real danger to farmer B., 
each struggling one against the other for advantages, no matter 
what happens to the less fortunate. 

Naturally, Labour’s most immediate concern is the position of 
the wage-earner. It is he who in agriculture has always borne, 
and will bear, the heaviest burden in any period of depression. 
The various manufacturing nations sell their goods in return for 
food, and town employers everywhere are interested in obtaining 
that food at the cheapest prices possible. To them English 
agriculture means nothing—except, perhaps, a godsend during 
times of war. Cheap food prices generally mean low profits in 
agriculture here. The farmers declare, albeit without giving the 
necessary conclusive figures in support, that their profits for the 
next few years will be pitifully attenuated. I have already 
indicated that I do not accept this gloomy outlook on the future. 
Still we may expect that the farmer will struggle to keep his wages 
bill at the lowest limit. It is this fact which throws upon the trade 
unions and the Labour Party a special responsibility to see that 
oppression and neglect are not made again the portion of those who 
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still cling to the land. One of the bitterest disappointments in the 
fields of politics and industry has been the almost general accept- 
ance of the apparent need for agricultural workers to go back 
again to poverty-line conditions. We cannot acquiesce in that. 
It must be made clear in no unmistakable terms that whatever 
assistance for farmers commands the assent and support of a 
workers’ party can only be given when every necessary step has 
been taken to secure that the industry is paying every farthing of 
the wage it can reasonably bear. That involves unquestionably 
the re-establishment of a Wages Board in agriculture. I do not 
make this contention simply by way of asking for something 
different from what is in existence now. The present policy of con- 
ciliation through committees is of no lasting value, and that for 
reasons too numerous to set down here. For one thing, a national 
Wages Board alone has the power and the means of obtaining a 
clear idea as to what wages should be paid, and alone has the 
power to see that they are paid accordingly. It ought to be a 
sine qua non of any form of assistance to any industry that the 
industry should adopt proper legal machinery for ensuring that no 
employer engaged in it paid wages at an improper level. 

It will further be essential for a better agriculture that the 
county agricultural committees as at present formed should be 
painlessly extinguished and that others with vitality and real 
powers should be substituted in their stead. Scarcely anything 
has more revealed the mind of the present Government towards 
agriculture than the hollow mockery to which the Council of 
Agriculture and the agricultural committees have been reduced. 
Yet without doubt county committees for agriculture representing 
all those associated with the industry, and reflecting the policy of 
a keen, representative, and live body, could do work of immense 
value in securing the proper cultivation of all available land and 
adequate opportunities for agricultural education for all capable 
of benefiting by it. 

Bearing these points in mind, it is surely not too much to say 
that the Labour Party stands in a definite relationship to agri- 
culture, and puts forward a constructive programme in regard 
thereto. It claims that no other policy than one that is alive to 
existing facts and capable of development as enlarged ideas permit 
will satisfy the need. We now find that a movement is on 
foot to form in this country an agrarian party. Landlords, 
farmers, and labourers are to be asked to work together to protect 
the interests of the industry. It is a curious fact that when control 
of any sort is being strenuously denied to the stronger and older 
unions it should be offered to the weaker. We cannot help 
regarding with suspicion the aim to form a party whose principal 
object would appear to be to preserve the status quo. The Labour 
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Party is not concerned with the interests of any section merely. 
‘It is the only party truly national in its purposes. Its central 
inspiration, the central purpose which distinguishes it from all 
other parties, is the establishment of the Co-operative Common- 
wealth of the Workers, owning and controlling the sources of its 
own wealth and the means of its own work for the benefit and 
advantage of the whole people, and not for a favoured class.’ 
While, therefore, it cannot co-operate in pushing the claims of any 
one industry to the prejudice of others, it has never advocated or 
defended the industrial system that relegates to the neglected 
background an industry so vital to the national life as is agricul- 
ture. That is not to say, of course, that the wage-earners are 
not prepared in any circumstances to discuss anything whatever 
with their employers. How could such a contention be put 
forward in the face of the demand for the restoration of the Wages 
Board, the meetings of the county committees and the Agricul- 
tural Council ? Labour has frequently spoken of the necessity for 
a national body, a Guild or Industrial Parliament, on which all 
sections of all industries would be represented, and where the 
workers in each industry could sit as part of a powerful whole with 
some greater measure of equality than equal numbers can secure, 
For farmers and workers to meet round the table six to six, when 
every one of the six working men knows that it is in the hands of 
the employers, who own the means of production and every acre 
of the soil for miles round, to force the workers and their comrades 
to labour at their employers’ terms or to starve, is not equality, 
is not joint control, and never can be. Real equality and joint 
control arise, not out of a conception of the necessity of giving 
rapacious Labour a sop to quieten it, but out of a new conception 
of the function of industry as a service to the community, in which 
all engaged, whether they now be called employers or employees, 
will co-operate on equal terms. Until this new conception becomes 
general it is idle, dangerous even, to suggest that points of agree- 
ment between the employers and the employed should be most 
exploited while those of disagreement and fundamental difference 
of outlook are carefully ignored. 

It is not without significance that at this time, when above all 
others agriculture needs a sense of direction and a vision of the 
future, the Labour Party alone speaks its mind in no uncertain 
manner. It does so because, though it does not depart from the 
actualities of the present, all its work is charged with hope and 
lofty purpose ; all its courage is born of the confidence that the 
day of sectional domination is at an end, and that into the hands 
of the world’s workers is committed the task of ordering the 
world’s work. 


W. R. SMITH. 





THE CABINET AND PUBLIC POLICY 


‘ WHEN does a man cease to be an amateur ?’ asked the Prime 
Minister (Hansard, June 13), in answering a member who was 
“very severe about amateurs interfering in politics.’ ‘It is a 
question,’ he said, ‘ of experience of affairs, experience of men, 
experience of the world, and the question whether you have the 
capacity to make use of that experience.’ Disraeli put the matter 
from another angle when, on becoming Prime Minister in 1868, 
he wrote: ‘I have got to the top of the greasy pole.’ But even 
life-long experience of politics does not give knowledge. Palmer- 
ston began his Ministerial career in 1807, yet some half a century 
later, when forming a Government and finding no one for the 
Colonial Office, he said to Sir Arthur Helps: ‘I suppose I must 
take the thing myself. We will go upstairs afterwards, and you 
shall.show me on the map where the places are.’ The Prime 
Minister himself had recently never heard of Teschen, and thought 
everyone else was in a like predicament. Statesmen of the 
twentieth century have still something to learn. 

One of the objects of those of us who for many years advocated! 
an Imperial Secretariat was to deal with a number of things that 
under the old Cabinet system were left. unknown and undone. 
The first object was to collect and receive information on subjects 
of Imperial interest. 

There was some years ago nobody to whom [as Sir Samuel Griffiths, 
the late Chief Justice of Australia, wrote to me in 1905] one could without 
incurring the blame of impertinent intrusion make communications 
which might be of great value on points which, under the present system, 
only come to the knowledge of the Government by accident, if at all. 
My own experience suggests many such instances. 

It was not only the Home Government, but also the Colonial 
Government, which stood in need of such information on matters 
of fact as well as on questions of high Imperial policy—for instance, 
the Alaskan difficulty (1903) and the question connected with the 
New Hebrides (1906). In these and many other such problems, 

1 Fortnightly Review, December 1905, July 1906, April 1907; Society of Arts 
Journal, March 14, 1906 ; Imperial Organisation of Trade, 1909; Ephemera, 1915 
p. 253: Royal Statistical Society Journal, January 1917. See also Indian 
Dominions Royal Commission, 1912. 
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if an Imperial organ to communicate information as to policy had 
existed, much friction and misunderstanding in the Dominions 
would have been avoided. But the information as to facts and 
figures was often, owing to inter-departmental friction, up till 
recently, most defective. It was only last year that an attempt 
was for the first time made by a Cabinet Committee (The 
Times, July 6, 1921) to co-ordinate statistics, in answer to an 
agitation which some of us have been conducting for nearly 
twenty years past. In addition to the collection and dissemi- 
nation of information, there were, and still are, administrative 
gaps to be filled. During the Venezuelan difficulty (1895-99) 
gaps were discovered between the Foreign Office and the Colonial 
Office, a sort of hinterland which it had been the business of 
no one to explore. The departments also overlap, giving rise 
to difficulties such as those which recently arose between the 
Foreign Office and the India Office with regard to Mesopotamia, 
a sphere of action now assigned to the Colonial Office. It was 
no one’s business to draw attention to these matters, and there was 
(short of the appointment of a special inter-departmental Com- 
mittee) no authority to which they could be referred in order that a 
statement might be drawn up for the information of the Cabinet. 

Many years ago Lord Rosebery described Cabinet meetings 
as ‘ the collection of heads of departments at sparse intervals to 
discuss hurriedly topics for which they were obviously unprepared.’ 
The want of an agenda paper produced curious results. The relief 
of Gordon was postponed from month to month in 1884 because 
Lord Hartington could never get it discussed at a Cabinet meeting, 
and finally had to offer his resignation to get the matter attended 
to.2. The want of a record and of communication of decisions to 
the departments concerned produced other curious results. 

The matter was frequently left so much in doubt that a Minister went 


away and acted on what he thought was a decision and subsequently 
. was repudiated by his colleagues. (Hansard, June 13, 1922.) 


It is quite true, as I suggested in 1915,* that the institution of 
this Secretariat involves an increase of power to the Prime Minister 
and a diminutio capitis to the members of his Cabinet. Ever since 
the time of Walpole the successful Administrations have been those 
in which the Prime Minister towered above his colleagues, who in 
recent years have become more and more his nominees. Owing 
partly to the fact that newspapers have ceased to report Ministers’ 
speeches, and partly to the unimportance of the Ministers 

2 On July 15, 1884, Lord Hartington wrote ; ‘ At the last Cabinet when it was 
mentioned, summoned as I hoped to decide on it, I got five minutes at the end 
and was as usual put off.’ On July 31 he wrote: ‘ It is a question of personal 
honour and good faith, and I don’t see how I can yield on it.’ 

3% Ephemera, p. 432. 
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themselves, the Cabinet meetings pass unnoticed. In fact, pro- 
portionately few even of those who take an interest in public 
affairs could recite the names of the present Cabinet and the 
offices they occupy, and probably no one outside Parliament could 
give more than a vague guess as to the names and offices of the 
smaller fry. Yet time was when a meeting of the Cabinet was an 
event and the names of those present were recorded in a prominent 
place in the Press. But those were days when there would be at 
the outside forty meetings in the year. In 1920 there were 82 
Cabinet meetings, in 1921 there were 93, and there were, excluding 
sub-committees, 200 meetings of Cabinet conferences and com- 
mittees in 1920, and between 160 and 170 in 1921.‘ As time goes 
on we shall have fewer of the old type of Ministers who spend their 
life in public work, and more with small parliamentary or other 
experience of public life—men put by the Prime Minister into high 
office on the spur of the moment, not to mention Labour Ministers 
who will be, as experience has shown, entirely in the hands of their 
departmental officials. Even now there are few Ministers strong 
enough to carry a measure through the Cabinet unless backed up 
by a special committee—a fact which produced curious results in 
the war. Quite apart from an enormous increase in the amount 
of business to be transacted, there is an ever-increasing need of a 
co-ordinating department. 

Moreover, we are more closely connected with foreign politics 
than we have been since the days of Castlereagh, and enlighten- 
ment is more than ever necessary in the highest spheres. The 
entente with France is an accepted fact which no momentary dis- 
sension can affect. In fact, dissensions confirm and strengthen it. 
Amantium irae amoris integratio est. The war was an education 
for everyone as to foreign countries, and France is the nearest and 
dearest one of them to us all.5 But it is when we look further 
afield that we discover the weakest points. The Prime Minister 
is no doubt right, as against his critics, with regard to the neces- 
sity of good relations with Russia, if we are to avoid a world war 
between the British Empire and a combination of Germany, 
Russia, and Japan in the remote future. But he does not seem 
to understand that such a friendship must for a considerable 
period to come be one of philanthropy and not of trade. Trade 
will take a long time to revive, because it is not only credit which 

“ Hansard, June 13, 1922. 

It is as well to recognise the permanent cause of the trouble. According to 
the French view, England has obtained all that Mr. Lloyd George bargained for 
at the Versailles Conference—the destruction of the German fleet, the elimination 
of the German mercantile marine, and the possession of the German colonies. 
France, on the other hand, has not attained either of her objects—the disarmament 
of Germany and the payment of reparations, in other words, military security and 


financial relief ; and in the French view Mr. Lloyd George is constantly abetting 
the Germans in evading their obligations. 
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is lacking in Russia, but also the means of transport. Anyone 
who knows the statistics of the locomotives and rolling stock 
available and the state of repairs will be aware that even if the 
corn-bins in South Russia did ‘ bulge,’ even if the coal were mined, 
they could not be moved. Besides, there is disease and famine to 
be fought. The famines of 1889-92 * showed the need of skilled 
administrators from abroad like those who deal with Indian 
famines. But at present the question does not arise. The Bol- 
shevist Government would get a new lease of life with foreign 
intervention. It depends on Jewish brains, Lettish and Chinese 
bayonets, and the apathy of the Russian people. Russians may 
hate the Government, and no doubt regard it as a temporary evil 
like the Skutchnoye Vremya (‘ Troublous Time’), which lasted 
ten years (1603-13) ; but they cannot in these days of telegraphs 
and telephones make a revolution like that of Pugatcheff (1773)— 
they can only have roving bands of brigands which can be defeated 
before they can concentrate. 

In planning good relations with Russia, be under no delusion 
as to the difficulties of the situation and as to the time which 
must elapse before the trade can begin, and do not send as your 
representatives persons ignorant alike of the Russian language 
and the Russian people, and of things like the Russian Co- 
operative Movement, which played such a part in the war. 
Recollect that the Russian trade with England was always small, 
and the ‘pays limitrophes’ will always have, in the case of 
Russia, an enormous pull. The ‘ pays limitrophes’ principally 
concerned are of course Germany and Poland. Poland is likely 
to play a larger part than is generally believed. When I was in 
Warsaw in 1920 I collected a list of the Polish firms operating in 
South Russia alone, and a formidable list it was. Moreover, 
Polish migration will now turn to its sparsely populated eastern 
provinces ; and Polish textiles, which before the war competed 
successfully with Moscow as far as Turkestan, will be a factor in 
the commercial situation. 

Germany, too, will have a large emigrant population. The 
deprivation of her colonial empire will not affect her emigration, 
becauseGerman colonies consisted chiefly of officials, but emigration 
to the United States and to the British Dominions is not so easy 
or so agreeable as it was before the war. The stream may go East, 
but it will much more likely go South and fertilise the German- 
Austrian provinces and join up with the islets of Germans which 
exist, as any map of nationalities will show, all over the Near East. 

-This leads to the question of Vienna,? which the British 
* Russian Affairs, pp. 138 and following. 


7 The enlightened statesmen who are responsible for Tcheko-Slovakia are 
taking practical stepsin the right direction with their system of commercial treaties. 
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authorities do not seem to grasp, and on which they should be 
enlightened. One of the greatest misfortunes of the settlements 
was that for various reasons the question of Vienna did not, and 
perhaps could not, receive adequate consideration. Vienna is the 
natural centre of trade and intelligence for the Near East. All 
the mountain passes and roads lead to Vienna—it is the centre of 
the Austrian railway net, which cannot now be altered, it is the 
centre of the river traffic, and its University and schools form the 
intellectual centre, not only for the old territories of the House of 
Hapsburg, but also for the Balkans. Moreover, as I ascertained 
from the Chancellor last year when I was in Vienna, it is, in 
spite of all its troubles, resuming its position as a banking and 
insurance centre. The one vital thing for the Little Entente is to 
establish such intimate relations with the Government at Vienna, 
and afford it such support, that all thought of joining Germany 
should be given up. Otherwise a wedge or salient will be thrust 
through Austria into Hungary, and eventually German supremacy 
will become inevitable. 

No one should deceive himself as to the position and 
intentions of Germany. The present generation may be war- 
weary and have a vivid recollection of the brutality of the War 
Lords and a hatred of the military system. But, as an enlightened 
and advanced German working man was heard to observe the 
other day, ‘ under the old system at least there was order,’ and 
that is an attraction. But the thing to watch is the younger 
generation. Now there may be a sprinkling of Socialists among 
the younger teachers in the elementary schools, but in the upper 
schools and the universities the teachers and professors are, almost 
to a man, for a return to a modified form of the old régime. So, 
too, are the students, as I ascertained by repeated inquiries on 
the spot last year and the year before. There is no Kénigin Luise 
or Fichte visible at present, but the Chancellor, Wirth, is a 
statesman with few equals in Europe for bridging over the present 
troubles. Germany would be glad to pay what she thinks she can 
and must; but she inevitably looks back to the glories, not 
only of medieval, but also of modern times—to Frederick the 
Great and Bliicher. The German professional, official, and cul- 
tured classes are suffering as they are suffering elsewhere, but the 
workmen and children are well fed, clothed and nourished, as far 
as I was able to judge in 1920 and 1921. For the present the small 
arms and ammunition which are no doubt still hidden in con- 
siderable quantities all over Germany are likely to be used to alter 
the existing régime rather than for foreign aggression. 

The financial difficulties in Germany, as in France, are con 
nected with the levying of taxation. In Germany the taxation is 
relatively heavy, but the old officials have nearly all gone, and the 
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minor officials of the present day are undoubtedly amenable to 
bribery—partly, no doubt, owing to the low scale of their pay, 
partly owing to the low standard of official morality. In France 
the Government is afraid to face the fact that the peasant can pay 
higher taxes, and will not impose on him the tax he can bear. 
But the levying of existing taxation in France also is inefficient, 
not merely, as in England, because taxation has gone beyond 
what the taxpayer can bear. Thus one of the facts which have to 
be faced by the authorities is that the problem for British trade 
in Europe is perforce one of patience. From what one has seen 
one doubts the efficacy of Government help. British banks will 
always give credit to the efficient trader; the inefficient will, if 
he can, prey on the taxpayer. The problem of the Imperial 
organ sation of trade lies more in the development of the Far 
Eastern and non-European markets, as well as those of the 
British Dominions, which have always taken a third of our trade. 

In these and other fields the initiative and enterprise of the 
British merchant are likely to prove far more valuable than any 
help from a Government department. The war taught us many 
lessons—one of them was the total failure of State Socialism ; 
but nevertheless, since the war ended, enterprises like the 
British Cellulose and British Dyestuffs, more or less financed by 
the Government, have been allowed to swallow up millions of 
British capital. Moreover, one of the reasons of the popularity of 
our Empire with foreigners has always been the fact that we kept 
an open door for all countries in our Crown Colonies and Protec- 
torates. The revival of European trade would best be promoted 
by a general remission of international debt. It would be hardest 
for Great Britain, as we are owed 3,000,000,000/., and we owe 
1,000,000,0001., according to the Prime Minister’s statement in 
the House of Commons. This is chiefly due to guaranteeing to 
the United States loans made by that country to our Allies. 

To sum up, in future Imperial policy must be better informed, 
more intelligible, and more continuous. We must understand 
better the attitude of America, the ambition of Japan, the fears 
of France, and the apathy of Russia. For these purposes the 
Secretariat will serve very useful ends in concentrating informa- 
tion. There will be more need than ever of concentration, of 
responsibility and unity of command, and, in this connection, 
more need than ever of touch with the leaders of the Dominions, 
who, by the way, as the advocates of the Secretariat were aware, 
are only willing to correspond with the Prime Minister. English 
foreign policy has always seemed to foreigners to have a dogged 
persistency and continuity of which Englishmen immersed in 
their party politics are unaware, but the time has come when we 


8 Imperial Organisation of Trade. 












must be continuously conscious of a common aim. Our interest 
will be more than ever in the direction of peace, but it is to be 
hoped that in the future we shall never again give the impression 
that we are not ‘ too proud to fight,’ but that we are afraid to risk 
our lives and wealth even for a just cause. 

At home there are two problems which have above all from 

time immemorial preoccupied British statesmen—the mainten- 
ance of a sound system of finance and the maintenance of a 
strong and efficient Navy. The latter problem was discussed in 
an article on ‘ True and False Economy ’ in the April number of 
The Nineteenth Century and After. The former will, in one form 
or another, be the great question on which the next General 
Election will be fought. 

Here a statesman of the Victorian era would hardly recognise 
the position, for the balance of power has shifted into new hands 
and the spirit of the House of Commons has entirely changed. 
New social strata provide, or rather dictate, the decisions of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

First and foremost there is the immense growth of a new 
official class, a kind of feudal baronage, which has practically 
swamped the old civil servant, though some specimens of the 
ancien régime are still to be seen rari nantes in gurgite vasto. The 
fact that Parliament has for some time been passing skeleton Acts 
of Parliament, leaving the gaps to be filled up by Orders in 
Council, has led to a vast increase in the jurisdiction of these new 
over-lords. It is not only the legislation by reference to previous 
laws that puzzles the ordinary citizen and those members of the 
unpaid Civil Service who have to deal with it. Acts of Parliament 
now give blank cheques for whole codes in sections or even sub- 
sections referring to Acts which are still to be passed. This seems 
to be almost incredible, but here is an instance. Sub-section 4 of 
section 3 of the Act establishing a Ministry of Health (9 & 10 
Geo. 5, chapter 21) provides for a transfer of powers in the event 
of the poor law administration being taken from the guardians of 
the poor and handed over to the county councils. Sub-section 4 
states that by Order in Council such ‘ incidental, consequential or 
supplemental provisions ’ may be made as are necessary or expe- 
dient to give full effect to the above transfer, including the pro- 
vision for the transfer of any property rights and liabilities and 
such adaptations in the enactments relating to the powers as may 
be necessary for the making of the powers transferred exercisable. 
It will hardly be believed that this anticipatory legislation affects 
between 350 and 400 Acts of Parliament, and some 5000 legal deci- 
sions. In fact, the Acts of Parliament and Orders would, if printed 
consecutively, fill a volume of 2500 octavo pages. Moreover, 
there exists no estimate of the total properties to be transferred, 
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and the resultant cost of the transfer has-never even been con- 
sidered. It may be argued that if such a change is to be 
carried out Parliament had better divest itself of the legal and 
financial responsibilities connected with it ; but this step involves 
the resignation by Parliament of its powers and duties, legislative, 
administrative and financial, in this respect. In fact, Parliament 
has by this and other such Acts to a great extent abdicated, and 
in abdicating has created a new power, a sort of imperium in 
imperio, with a system of administrative law which renders it 
independent alike of Parliament and the courts of justice. As to 
Orders in Council, they are no doubt to be laid before Parliament 
for not less than thirty days, and to be withdrawn if either House 
presents an address against the draft or any part thereof ; but old 
parliamentary hands are well aware of the practical value of such 
safeguards, though they are sometimes used in the departments 
as a bugbear to frighten audacious and inexperienced officials. 
The growth of a system of administrative law independent of the 
law courts is a serious innovation. This was first prominent 
under the National Insurance Act. That Act not only gave the 
officials legislative power, ¢.g., to the Insurance Commissioners 
and the Board of Trade, but also judicial authority, such that, 
under Part II. of the Act, an official can exclude both the jurisdic- 
tion of the umpire and that of the law courts. These officials and 
their subordinates extend over the whole kingdom, and are from 
their numbers and influence a great factor at elections. A member 
of Parliament recently stated (Hansard, April 9, 1922) that this 
Act was ‘ conceived more or less as a stunt. It has done very little 
good except to enable the sixpenny doctor to keep an American 
motor car,’ while an experienced official, Sir Arthur Newsholme, 
has gone so far as to say that this system ‘is not actuarially, 
financially or medically sound,’ and ‘ has involved expenditures in 
administration entirely incommensurate with the benefits received. 
The Labour Department and the labour exchanges had a 
similar origin and far wider electoral influence, and exist at a vast 
cost to the taxpayer, in spite of the very unfavourable opinions 
expressed by both employers and employed. The General 
Federation of Trade Unions went so far as to say, in their Report 
for December, 1921, that 
dishonesty in connection with exchange disbursements is too common 
and almost unchecked. . . . Even if the officials of the exchanges had 
the time, it is doubtful whether many of them have the inherent or 


cultivated ability to cope with the wiles of the work-shy whom the 
exchanges attract from every sphere of life. 


While individual instances have been given that the fear of 
unpopularity is a reason for not making the inquiries habitual 
with boards of guardians as to the means of applicants. ‘If we 
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asked such questions,’ one local official said, ‘ we should get our 
windows broken.’ 

Both the National Health Insurance system and the Labour 
Department with its labour exchanges notoriously require great 
administrative reforms, if not total abolition. But then officials 
are from their numbers and influence a great factor at elections. 
The result is that even if a Minister could be found to ‘ bell the 
cat’ he would get little or no support in Parliament, especially 
with an election at hand. 

One of the parliamentary reforms in favour of economy which 
have the largest amount of support from parliamentary experts is 
an Estimates Committee. Such a Committee was appointed last 
year, but without the help of the official examiner of estimates, 
recommended by the Select Committee on National Expenditure. 
Its report received a severe set-back from the Leader of the House, 
who commented on its summary of evidence in the following terms: 

The evidence of the witness was not allowed to speak for itself, but by 

an arbitrary process of omission and selection it has been given in the 
summary a colour which it does not bear in the original. (Hansard, 
August 8, 1921.) 
This may have been due to the want of expert assistance, but as 
far as I am aware the Report of the Estimates Committee was 
never even discussed by the House, in spite of an appeal made to 
the Leader of the House on the subject. Further, this year the 
new Estimates Committee drew up a Report (White Paper 
No. 70 1922) which commented severely on the inflated salaries 
paid to the officials of the Labour Department, but discussion of 
the Report was evaded by taking the estimates of the Labour 
Department the day before the Report was published. In fact, 
the new baronage, partly by the Jaches of Parliament, partly by 
the abuse of the powers of the Crown, and partly by the fear its 
members and their dependants all over the country inspire, is 
becoming a privileged class which it is more and more difficult to 
control. 

There also is a new factor in the financial problem which is 
constituted by the growth of a vast new class of beneficiaries from 
different forms of public assistance, a class which amounts in all 
to 62 per cent. of the population (Return No. 189, 1921). Some 
of these when unemployed receive for themselves and their 
families as much as, and even more than, they would earn by work. 
Many of them are becoming demoralised like the poor maintained 
by the abbeys in the Middle Ages, of whom Fuller says: ‘ Yea, 
these abbeys did but support the poor they themselves had made.’ 
But these beneficiaries have votes. The result is that while the 
House of Commons recently (April 4) spent an afternoon in 
discussing the rise of expenditure from the rates and taxes on 
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various forms of public assistance from 25,000,000/. in 1890 to 
69,000,000/. in Ig10 and to 400,000,000/. (including war pensions) 
in I92I, and in blaming the Government for extravagance, the 
evening was spent in pressing upon the Government the addition 
of 15,000,000/, to the 26,000,000/. already spent on old age pen- 
sions.® The Chancellor of the Exchequer once more complained 
of the absence of support due to him from those who habitually 
lectured him on economy, support to which he was especially 
entitled in this case, because, to use his own words : 

It stares one in the face that a considerable part of the 15,000,000/. is 

to go to people who do not deserve it and do not require it. (Hansard, 
April 4, 1922, col. 2171.) 
But in spite of this, and in spite of the Chancellor’s grave statement 
as to the gloomy financial outlook, the Government majority sank 
to 43, only 280 members taking the trouble to vote. The figures 
given above show that the Government majority should be about 
330, and at any rate is still to be reckoned at about 280. Later 
the Chancellor said (The Times, May 14) : 


Those who shout the loudest for obtaining economies are the most 
ready to vote away public money because particular objects come up in 
which they think their popularity is involved. 


The fact is that, as the present Leader of the House said a few 
years ago: 
There is no more wasteful body than the House of Commons. It is 


quite idle to pretend that we are in favour of economy. We are not. 
(Hansard, 1918, vol. 101, p. 1490.) 


The late Speaker put the point in another way when he wrote in 
his memorandum for the Select Committee on National Expendi- 
ture ‘ the House of Commons has become one of the chief spending 
departments of the State.’ Whereas up to 1900 or thereabouts 
there was active financial criticism in the interest of economy, 
now, in consequence of the influence of the beneficiaries, legislation 
is undertaken which is known at the time to be extravagant and 
unreasonable. Last year’s agitations with regard to the London 
rates and the expedition of the London mayors to Gairloch and 
the subsequent noisy deputations to Ministers are within every- 
one’s recollection. The present position in Poplar (where one 
person in every four is drawing poor law relief) is partly—(z) a 
result of the passing (in haste under the pressure of agitation) of 
the Local Authorities Financial Provisions Bill, in spite of the 
criticisms made with regard to it, (2) partly the result of the 
inactivity of the central officials, and (3) partly the result of the 

* It should be recollected that the original proposal for old age pensions was a 


political stunt for which no inquiry by Royal Commission or otherwise could find 
justification. Cp. The Aged Poor, 1895. 
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ignorance of the workers. The fact that the local rates fall 
heavily on local employers such as the dock companies and 
railway companies may eventually induce the reflection that the 
burden of taxation, however concealed, falls in the long run most 
heavily on the working classes. 

However that may be, it is evident that we look in vain to the 
House of Commons for economy, and one is led to ask whether 
the first step to be taken is not to separate our finance into two 
sections—the one which contains all Acts relating to direct public 
assistance, that is, all Acts under which the elector receives a 
direct pecuniary benefit from the State, and the other which 
contains expenditure for the general public good. For the latter, 
under the spur of public opinion, the House of Commons may 
become an adequate critic of public expenditure. With regard 
to the former, it has signally failed, and the beneficiaries are able 
to bring irresistible public pressure. We want in future to realise 
Pitt’s suggestion made at the end of the eighteenth century and 
have a Poor Law Budget outside politics. 

In England everything depends upon precedent, and, as it 
happens, our forebears were confronted with the same difficulty 
after Waterloo. Then it was the agricultural labourer who was 
principally affected, and, to use Mr. Gladstone’s phrase, the 
measures taken by the Royal Commission of 1834 saved his 
independence. Such a Commission is now necessary to deal with 
the industrial labourer whose independence is threatened. Not 
only is a similar central authority now required to centralise 
knowledge and to frame and enforce regulations as to the distri- 
bution of relief and the uniformity of accounts, but a new grouping 
of the boards of guardians, such as that proposed by Sir Arthur 
Downes and the late Mr. Charles Booth, is required for adminis- 
trative purposes. Under the centralisation of knowledge are 
comprised : 

(r) A complete statement of the total expenditure on direct 
public assistance both from rates and taxes, showing 
inter alia the administrative central and local outlay. 
(Return No. 139, generally quoted as the Drage Return, 
is a step in the right direction.?®) 

(2) A local register of the beneficiaries, which might be first 
obtained in certain specified districts. We want to know 
exactly how many persons are receiving assistance, and 
to what that amounts per head and per family. At the 
present time cases are known of a family receiving as 
much as 8/. 12s. 6d. per week from various overlapping 
funds. . 


10 This Return, which I first obtained in 1913, has since the end of 1919 
been the principal object of the Denison House Committee on Public Assistance. 
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(3) When this has been done some system of deterrence must 
be devised to prevent the able-bodied from living on the 
rate contributions from their neighbours. Publication 
will probably have a great effect. Apart from a pauper 
taint we hear already of a labour exchange taint, a panel 
taint, and soon there will be an old age pensions taint. 
The majority of the poor are still proud of their independ- 
ence, and have not generally recognised that old age 
pensions are merely outdoor relief paid from the rates 
instead of from the taxes. 


When these reforms, which can only be outlined here, are 
brought into force, it will be possible to take another Is. or perhaps 
1s. 6d. off the income tax from this source alone, and there will be 
a corresponding decrease in the rates.1!_ This decrease is rendered 
necessary not only by the commercial situation, but also by the 
fact that, like all excessive taxation, it can no longer be collected. 
The arrears of income tax were—for 1919, 24,000,000/. ; for 1920, 
29,000,000/. ; for 1921, 39,000,000/. ; and for 1922 are estimated 
at 64,000,000]. (Hansard, June 13, 1922). 

Some such steps will have to be taken almost immediately. 
At present, even as convinced an economist as the Minister of 
Health has shown himself to be in his present post is powerless to 
stem the tide. Housing expenditure from the taxes was to have 
been limited under his auspices to 10,000,000/. a year. But it 
appears from Hansard (June 13, 1922) that it will reach 12,150,000/. 
this year, which the Minister himself describes as ‘a fairly stag- 
gering figure.’ Yet the agitation for more expenditure may at 
any time start again. The fact is that we are, in regard to 
housing, not only liable but prone to journalistic ‘stunts.’ The 
evils connected with defective housing are well known. ‘ The 
State,’ as the Minister confessed, ‘is not a cheap builder. Even 
local authorities building on their own account would get better 
and cheaper results than a Government department. ...A 
policy of inflation, if continued, would almost certainly have 
bankrupted the country. ... In the state of things which 
prevailed almost everybody connected with building profited.’ 
A private member put it: ‘ The profiteers got to work, not only 
the builders and the material merchants, but the British working 
man. . . . The working man was the biggest profiteer of the lot, 
for when he was paid the money he did not deliver the goods.’ 

Now that the Minister has reduced the building schemes we 
shall have the interested persons producing another ‘ stunt.’ 
Houses are now being built for 300/. which formerly cost 17001. 


11 The Labour Department alone spends about 79,000,000/. a year (Hansard, 
November 1, 1921) 
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(Hansard, June 13, p. 324). These houses were in many cases 
hurriedly and badly rebuilt, and if not sold, as the Geddes Com- 
mittee suggest, then ‘huge amounts will become necessary for 
repairs.’ This was put even more forcibly last year by another 
private member who stated that those interested in the building 
trade had beaten all records in profiteering. 

But it is not only with regard to housing that a change has 
come over the scene. Even about the adult pauper there are signs 
that the agitation conducted for years past by the Denison House 
Committee on Public Assistance has not been in vain. Here and 
there boards of guardians in London are rising to the occasion and 
showing that they are willing to cope with the problem of the 
work-shy. Though the Ministry of Labour refuses (Hansard, 
June, 1922) to publish the names of the recipients of the dole 
(a very mild form of deterrence), the Ministry of Health has 
made the following suggestions to a great Yorkshire board of 
guardians : 


(1) That outdoor relief to single men be stopped at once ; 

(2) That indoor relief only should be granted to single men 
who are known to guardians as ‘ work-shys’ and 
‘ loafers’ ; 

(3) That on young able-bodied men and men of doubtful 
character a task of work be imposed as a condition of 
relief ; 

(4) That the task of work should be considered from the 
standpoint of its deterrence rather than from its produc- 
tive or unproductive character ; 

(5) That the relief scale be modified and that the maximum 
amount of relief should not exceed the sum payable to 
men employed on relief works by local authorities. 


If I am not mistaken, the Ministry of Health could make this 
a general order, but with the present House of Commons and an 
election in prospect that would probably provoke a storm or only 
be supported by a very small majority. The worst of it is that 
the present Minister may at any time be succeeded by ‘ a weaker 
brother.’ But there is time enough before the next election for 
the electors to examine the record as to economy of existing 
members and discover, for instance, whether they were present 
and whether they voted in such cases as the addition to old age 
pensions recorded above. 

It is no use blaming the Government if the voters do not 
impress their desire for economy in practical fashion on members 
of Parliament. It is not too much to say that the woman elector 
has a great véle to play. No woman likes the loafer or the work- 
shy, and women’s votes will more than counterbalance those of 
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the undesirable in this respect. The issue has only to be stated 
clearly to them. 

For the poor the best hope lies in a proper system of education 
for the children. Personally, having been for nearly a quarter of 
a century closely associated with a great sea-training establish- 
ment (the Exmouth), from which the children of poor law unions 
have not only risen to be officers in the Mercantile Marine but 
even to be officers of the Royal Navy, the author believes that 
there is good hope for the future if the local authorities, by deve- 
loping initiative, self-help and self-respect, will insist,on a sound 
practical system of instruction. As to the voters, if, instead of 
grumbling, they would take hold of the administrative and other 
work open to them, the author believes that as to the present evil 
one may say 

O passi graviora debit Deus his quoque finem, 


and that with regard to the future, thanks, amongst other things, 
to the women’s vote, the vision of Milton may still be realised : 


Methinks I see in my mind a noble and puissant nation rousing herself 
like a strong man after sleep and shaking her invincible locks ; methinks 
I see her as an eagle mewing her mighty youth and kindling her undazzled 
eye at the full midday beam. 


But if this is to be realised, young and old will have to set to 
work at the unpaid public service as their fathers did, disregarding 
the croakers and prophets of misfortune. Armchair critics may 
say as of old that the country is going to the dogs. Those also 
who can recollect the ’eighties will remember how critics abroad 
were all of opinion : ‘ L’Angleterre, c'est une puissance finie.’ For 
the generation to come it may be the greatest battle will have 
to be fought in commonplace work at home. But in any case 
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THE MEDICAL EDUCATION OF WOMEN 


In November 1915 I wrote an article for The Nineteenth Century 
and After in which I drew attention to the position of ‘ the 
medical woman, her training, her difficulties, and her sphere of 
usefulness.’ Much has happened during the last seven years, 
considerable progress has been made in the education and training 
of medical women, and the time has come to draw the attention 
of the public to the present condition of affairs. 

The effect of the war on the Women’s Medical Movement was 
great. The entry of students at the London School of Medicine 
for Women leapt from 69 in 1914 to 129 in 1915, and to 135 
in 1916. Medical women were wanted not only for war work 
abroad, but also to fill the appointments held by men in pre-war 
days. It was recognised that students commencing a five or 
six years’ course of study in 1915-16 were not likely to qualify in 
time to see war service as practitioners, but some of them suc- 
ceeded in going out to give good service as dressers and assistants, 
returning to their studies at the end of the war. It was also 
clearly understood that many positions were only available for 
the time being and would naturally be again held by men when 
the war pressure was removed. Some people argued from these 
premises that the entry of women students during the war was 
too heavy, and that employment would not be found for the 
percentage likely to qualify. As a matter of fact 71 per cent. of 
those who entered have already qualified, and of this 71 per cent. 
79 per cent. qualified within the normal period of six years. Care- 
ful inquiry shows that up to the present time there is no super- 
abundance of women doctors, and that the difficulty still is to find 
enough of them to fill the appointments that are offered. 

It is not possible at present to provide adequate accommoda- 
tion both in school and at hospital, and it is evident that per- 
sistent overcrowding and duplication of classes is not desirable 
for professors or students. When the London School of Medicine 
for Women was instituted there were fourteen students, and there 
was plenty of room ; when a qualifying examination and hospital 
practice were secured in 1877 the numbers immediately increased 
to thirty-four, and sixteen years later they reached 200. This 
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number overtaxed the available accommodation at the School of 
Medicine for Women, but Mrs. Garrett Anderson’s determination 
and energy secured the erection of new and better lecture theatres 
and laboratories which were opened by King Edward and Queen 
Alexandra (then Prince and Princess of Wales) in 1900. 

At that time doubt was felt as to the wisdom of providing 
accommodation so largely in excess of our apparent needs, but 
Mrs. Garrett Anderson’s foresight served us well, and soon we 
only wished that we had built more largely. Much additional 
room was needed, and was provided in 1915-16, and the new 
buildings were opened by our most gracious Queen Mary in the 
latter year. We now have comfortable and adequate accom- 
modation both at school and hospital for an annual entry of 
roo students. 

When our greatly enlarged entries of students began during 
the war the old question recurred, Why should not women students 
be admitted to some of the eleven great hospitals to which male 
medical schools are attached ? Some evident advantages would 
be secured, although some good things might be lost. 

Co-education and subsequent co-operation of men and women 
is probably the answer to the riddle how to get the maximum of 
good out of human nature, and it is the antidote to the ever- 
increasing poison of undue sex-consciousness. People are shy 
and self-conscious in proportion to their ignorance. They are 
prone to suspect the unknown of concealing the horrible, and they 
fail to understand that as ‘ perfect love casts out fear,’ so perfect 
understanding of human nature connotes purity and courtesy. 

I was a member of a mixed class in the Medical College of 
Madras. We were men and women, English, Mohammedan and 
Hindu. Our professors felt no embarrassment, nor did we, and 
the Principal of the college told me that the young men’s manners 
and morals had been greatly improved by the admission of women 
to the lecture rooms and the wards. 

One advantage likely to accrue to both men and women in 
co-education is that they thus acquire mutual understanding and 
respect. The young men learn that the woman’s brain is com- 
petent, that she has a sense of professional honour and may be 
trusted to ‘ play the game.’ The young women icarn that a free 
admixture of games and athletics with grayer work acts advan- 
tageously on health and tends to give students a wider outlook on 
life. 

Some of the students of our school had long been anxious to 
share in the life of a mixed school, and during the war the right 
time came to make the experiment. The women’s school was 
uncomfortably full, the men’s schools were undesirably empty. 
The women wanted room to grow, the men’s schools wanted the 
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fees the women could pay. It was easier to make a beginning in 
co-education at a time when men and women were perforce fellow 
students of the grim professors Hardship and Death. 

And so women students were admitted to some of the men’s 
medical schools—to Charing Cross, St. Mary’s and Westminster. 
At the present time University College Hospital admits twelve 
women yearly, and at King’s College 25 per cent. of the whole 
entry may be women. 

The London Hospital admitted women medical students for a 
time, but the authorities have recently announced that they will 
take no more. This refusal was based on the ground that ‘ the 
staff have found difficulties in teaching to a mixed audience certain 
unpleasant subjects of medicine.’ The London Hospital has a 
right to exclude women, but the reason assigned for its action 
fails to carry conviction. It leads to a doubt whether the ground 
truth may not lie in shortage of accommodation now that young 
men are again crowding its benches and are able to contribute 
normally to the expenses of their school. 

In the article on medical women that appeared in this Review 
in November rg15 I wrote : 


At the present time there are certain indications that some of the 
medical schools of London other than the Royal Free are willing to accept 
women students. If the offer be made not only in sincerity for the present, 
but also with an enlightened regard for the logical outcome in the future, 
friends of medical women must feel that another great advance has been 
made. But the logical outcome of accepting students and their fees it 
that those students are in embryo members of the staff of hospital and 
school. If the intention of the great general hospitals is only to admit 
women during the war, while they have a deficiency of male medical 
students, there is no advantage at all. The diversion of the women from their 
own school to others would lead to the crippling of its finances and possibly 
to its ruin. If the women and their fees are acceptable only for their 
student life, and if their acceptance for that term carries with it no equal 
prospects of future staff appointments, the women who accept the offer 
are themselves destroying their best hopes of the future. 


Apparently the two evils foreseen by me in 1915 are likely to 
mature. The London Hospital wishes to get rid of the women 
now that men students are coming more freely, and, so far, there 
is no sign that amy mixed school regards women students as the 
seed from which its future hospital staff is to spring. 

The position is, as one would expect, best at the Royal Free 
Hospital, which has had an experience of women for forty-five 
years. The junior appointments, such as resident medical officer, 
house surgeons, house physicians, registrars, are held by women, but 
on the senior staff there was no advance between 1902 and 1920. 
In 1902 a gynecologist and assistant gynzcologist were appointed 
from among the old students of the hospital, but nothing more 
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was done until in 1920 a woman was appointed to a new and 
special post—‘ consulting surgeon with charge of six beds.’ Most 
of us felt that this woman’s work would have been more 
adequately recognised by a normal appointment as assistant 
surgeon. 

The London School of Medicine for Women is not under the 
same roof as the Royal Free Hospital. It is located in what was 
a most charming old house with a large garden in Hunter Street, 
Brunswick Square. The house has been rebuilt, and much of the 
old garden is now covered by new laboratories, but the accom- 
modation has been increased and improved, so that what was 
uncomfortable and unsuitable for ninety students now provides 
for 300 in a manner that will bear comparison with the best of the 
medical schools. Some garden and our famous ash tree still bear 
witness to a bygone picturesque condition. Here at the school 
is the anatomical department with the newest appliances and 
the maximum of comfort for the student; here, too, are well- 
equipped and well-lighted laboratories for the study of physics, 
physiology, pharmacology, biology, and chemistry, each with its 
professor’s room, its research room and theatre. Here also is 
provision for the formal lectures on the advanced subjects of the 
medical curriculum, such as Medicine, Surgery, Midwifery and 
Pathology, although, naturally, the practical training in them is 
carried on at the hospital itself. 

The comfort of the students and the professors is well cared 
for. There are at the school a good medical library, common rooms, 
studies, and an admirably run restaurant. 

At the Royal Free Hospital in Gray’s Inn Road the change 
during the last thirty-five years has been as great as the develop- 
ment of the school. There has been much careful building, and 
much increase in the accommodation provided for students, nurses, 
and patients. 

In 1902 there were only twelve beds set apart for midwifery 
and the diseases of women ; now, in addition to these beds in the 
old part of the hospital, there are sixty-eight beds in the new unit 
for midwifery and gynecology. 

The Commission on University Education in London which 
sat in 1912-13 strongly recommended the adoption by the con- 
stituent schools of the University of London of the unit method 
of teaching. The essentials of this method are that such subjects 
as medicine, surgery, and midwifery shall be taught, each in a 
professorial unit complete in itself, by a whole-time Director with 
sufficient assistants. This recommendation was approved of 
more or less by the medical schools of London, although it was 
felt that there was a risk of losing some of the old spirit that had 
given solidarity to the teaching staff and to the students under 
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our old quasi-family arrangement. The formation of self-con- 
tained units and the entire divorce between ordinary practice and 
the duties of a whole-time director might, it was thought, tend to 
the loss of much valuable experience in this teacher. 

The outbreak of the war stopped the proposed changes for a 
time, and now there are financial and other difficulties in the 
way of their realisation. However, five of the men’s medical 
schools have ‘ units’ in medicine and surgery, and the London 
(Royal Free Hospital) School of Medicine for Women has, very 
appropriately, a unit in obstetrics and gynecology. These units 
are partly supported by Treasury grants and must be run on the 
lines approved by the University Grants Committee and the 
University of London. The Director is a whole-time officer, whose 
salary suffices for the maintenance of a good professional position. 
The appointment is dignified and one that ought to command 
respect, and when held by an officer who works con amore the 
work must be most enjoyable. In such a life there is no room for 
immediate financial worry, and, although the salary does not 
suffice to provide for the future, the fact that the term of appoint- 
ment is for five years only must make the director feel that on 
retirement from office the prestige acquired should suffice for the 
acquisition of a large and remunerative practice as a specialist in 
the subject taught in the unit. 

The unit of obstetrics and gynecology at the Royal Free 
Hospital has sixty-eight beds. 

To each maternity block in the clinical unit are attached a 
labour ward and an operating theatre, also maternity and infant 
out-patient clinics. Twenty students monthly work in the clinic— 
ten on the maternity and ten on the gynecological side. 

The Director is assisted in her duties to patients and tostudents 
by two highly-qualified women doctors, a clinical pathologist, and 
registrar, also by three resident obstetric officers and the usual 
quota of nurses. 

Arrangements have been made whereby the students of the 
Royal Free Hospital can obtain clinical instruction at certain 
special hospitals, such as the Hospital for Sick Children in Great 
Ormond Street, the National Hospital for the Paralysed and 
Epileptic in Queen’s Square, the Cancer Hospital, the Hospital 
for Consumption and Diseases of the Chest, St. Pancras Hospital, 
and some others. 

For long years there was not much choice of qualifications for 
women. For those who had money, time, and strength there was 
the blue ribbon of the London University ; for others there was 
the qualification of King’s and Queen’s Colleges of Physicians in 
Ireland. It was not an easy thing to choose between these 
qualifications, for the University degree meant a long and difficult 
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training, especially with the limited facilities available twenty or 
thirty years ago. On the other hand, the licence did not satisfy 
all the neophytes’ legitimate ambitions and desires. Also it was 
a costly qualification so far as fees were concerned, and it involved 
journeys to Ireland. After a time it was possible to supplement 
the Irish diploma with the Doctorate of Brussels, and this was done 
in many instances. Then came the opening to women of Scottish 
and provincial degrees and qualifications—all good and desirable, 
all steps in an upward direction ; but the last to be obtained were 
the diploma of the two Royal Colleges. Petitions were presented 
to the Royal Colleges in 1895, but, in spite of much sympathy and 
interest, they were not successful, and it was thought that it was 
wiser to wait some years before renewing the effort. When the 
petition was presented again in 1908 there was practically no 
opposition. 

The percentage of those who enter for the degrees of the 
London University has been little reduced. Still some two- 
thirds of our students aim at the M.B., B.S. Lond., but many of 
them take the diploma of the colleges on the way. From our 
records we find that the London (Royal Free Hospital) School of 
Medicine for Women still sends a heavier proportion of its students 
to the University than does any other medical school, and it 
continues to hold its own in the matter of University scholarships 
and honours. 

Another point of importance is this—very few women fail -to 
qualify owing to ill-health, and very few find that they have 
undertaken work for which they have neither the ability nor the 
heart. It is to be expected that, as our numbers increase and as 
initial difficulties diminish, some girls will enter who have not 
counted the cost, and some of our students will be found to be 
unsuitable. In all professions and in both sexes there are sure 
to be some misfits, and we may be certain that any unsuitable 
woman will receive an adequate advertisement from those who 
even now are anxious to say, ‘ I told you it would be so. I always 
said that women were not fit to be doctors. And now look at 
Miss Blank.’ 

Women students and their advisers must remember that each 
medical woman carries not only her own fortune and reputation, 
but the greater treasure of the corporate value and character of 
medical women. Women intending to study medicine should 
also remember that they are proposing to begin a long and 
toilsome journey, a veritable Marathon race, and that in justice 
to the whole field they should not enter unless they possess the 
qualities essential to good runners. 

Women are eligible for the Membership of the Royal College 
of Physicians. The Fellowship of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
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the Doctorate of Medicine and Mastership of Surgery of the 
University of London do not mean ‘ bread and butter’ examina- 
tions. They can be taken some years after the qualifying examina- 
tion ; but it is well, when possible, not to leave too long an interval 
between the simple qualification and the Honours examination, 
for knowledge soon runs down from concert pitch, and memory 
declines as wisdom and judgment ripen. The best preparation 
for the higher examinations in medicine and surgery is to qualify 
and then to undertake practical work either in a junior appoint- 
ment or as assistant to an able general practitioner, and to study 
each case as it occurs. There will then be no need for special 
reading, and anything like cramming for the final ordeal is really 
a hindrance and not a help to success. 

If it were possible it would be a very great advantage to every 
student who has passed the qualifying examination to go and work 
in a hospital or as a general practitioner in India, or some similar 
country, for five or six years ; not only is there an abundance of 
work and experience to be enjoyed, but there is also a most 
valuable introduction to a variety of ‘ men, manners and customs,’ 
tending to complete the character and conducing to the acquisi- 
tion of savoir faire, of great value to the fledgling doctor. From 
personal experience I know that five years spent in the rich and 
varied work to be obtained in India is as useful as three or four 
times the duration of time spent at home. I do not undervalue 
the magnificent lessons that may be learned in postgraduate 
courses, but they do not prepare the young graduate for the 
practical part of the work as thoroughly as does the necessity 
for fighting death in a case of pneumonia or acute appendicitis, 
when all depends on individual initiative and courage. 

After all, the goal and aim of a doctor should be ‘ to heal,’ and 
no other object can be substituted for this one ; and in the same 
manner no other teaching is as good as that which is enforced by 
personal responsibility. 

Other lesser goals may be honourably sought by some— 
money, position, scientific distinction, and honours ; but they are 
as the dust in the balance—“ trifles light as air.’ The labourer is 
worthy of his hire, and if work be well done, enough money will 
come, and ‘ If it be a sin to covet honour, why then I am the most 
offending soul alive.’ But how is honour to be obtained? Itis 
not to be had by desiring it, nor by striving for it. Like the king- 
dom of heaven, ‘it cometh not by observation,’ and, like that king- 
dom, the fount of honour ‘is within you.’ True honour, the respect 
and love of colleagues and patients, will come freely to him who, 
like Ben Adam, may be described as ‘ one whohas loved his fellow- 
men.’ The doctor who from the time of graduation presses straight 
on and ‘ does the thing that’s nearest, though it’s dull at whiles.’ 
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who perseveres in the chosen department, will have all the reward 
that is wanted—much labour, much care, much sorrow, but in the 
end complete satisfaction. 
Deeds done in charity, 
Soft speech and blameless days 
Such honours cannot pass away with life, 
Nor any death dispraise. 

Meanwhile it is interesting to note the various types of work 
open to medical women. 

The first object of ambition to a young graduate is one of the 
junior appointments at her own hospital. Men and women 
students pay the same fees, receive the same instruction, and pass 
the same examinations ; therefore they should be on an equality 
as to candidature for senior post-graduate appointments. When 
the time comes to appoint new house physicians and house 
surgeons all the newly-qualified students are welcome to apply 
for the vacant appointments, and the selection committee should 
try to select the man or woman who appears to be best qualified 
for the post, taking into account student record, qualification 
obtained, and personal characteristics. There should be no dual 
standard. Let the most suitable person do the work. Perhaps 
in the not too distant future all appointments will be open to both 
sexes alike, but it is relatively few who can secure these coveted 
positions. There may be ten to twenty vacancies each year, but 
the out-turn of students may be eighty to a hundred or more. 
Other work must therefore be sought—similar positions in hospitals 
to which no medical school is attached, in municipal infirmaries, 
lunatic asylums, and other public institutions. Valuable service 
may be rendered, and valuable experience may be obtained, in any 
such appointment. There is also profitable work to be had as assis- 
tant medical officers of health, and many junior medical women 
hold these positions. It is, however, only reasonable that ripening 
experience and increasing age should lead to the appointment as 
medical officers of health of those women who prove themselves 
suitable for such responsible positions, and the fact that they are 
women should not, in itself, act as a bar. 

Besides these public appointments there are many of a semi- 
private nature, such as advisers to infant welfare centres, women’s 
clubs, medical officers to the women employés of large business 
houses and to insurance companies. 

Private Practice.—After all, private practice must always be 
the service of election. It is the one which offers the best field for 
observation of patients and their reactions to disease. It is the 
soil in which the seeds of scientific research are likely to germinate, 

and it is the sphere in which the human side of medical work is 
most strongly marked. It is the general practitioner, the family 
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physician, to whom a stricken household instinctively turns: 
‘ the doctor ’ is looked to as not only the interpreter of the oracle, 
but even as the agent of the Deity, as is illustrated by the sayings 
‘ The doctor gives her only six months’ and ‘ The doctor says she 
cannot answer for her life.’ Educated people know full well that 
the doctor ‘ is not God to slay and to make alive’ ; but even they, 
under the stress of anguish and anxiety, are apt to revert to 
primitive views of the powers of the medicine man and the occult 
influence of the wise woman. 

The general practitioner has opportunities of seeing the first 
signs of disease, of observing the reaction of the human subject 
to his environment ; and assuredly the woman doctor is the direct 
heir and representative of Juno Lucina. She ought to make the 
best obstetric physician. Being herself a mother im esse or in 
posse, she must have the closest insight into her patient’s sufferings, 
and if well taught and gifted with technical skill she should possess 
powers that would make her the safest of guides in those hours 
when Cita mors ventt aut victoria laeta. 

Consulting Practice —The fine flower of general practice is 
thought to be the position of consultant, or, as it is now more 
fashionable to say, the specialist. 

Young practitioners should not be in a hurry to specialise. 
They must first seek to know something of everything in order 
that they may possibly eventually know all about something. 
Doctors who would set up as specialists and offer themselves as 
authorities in skin diseases, diseases of the eye, of the ear and 
throat, those who wish to be remembered when there is an obstinate 
cough or an irregular heart, ought to possess more than the usual 
knowledge not only of the diseases of these organs, but of the 
equally important underlying conditions and of the individuality 
of the sufferer. It is not in vain that the University of London 
requires a knowledge of psychology from those who would attain 
to her higher degrees. Quite apart from the absolute necessity of 
much knowledge of the mind, both normal and diseased, by doctors 
who wish to specialise in mental ailments, it is to be remembered 
that the mental constitution of a patient and the present con- 
dition of his mind and nerves exercise a great influence on the 
reaction of his body to the inroads of disease and the onslaught 
of accident. M. Coué, of Nancy, has recently done us the great 
service of reminding the profession and the public of this well- 
known but frequently-forgotten fact. 

The medical profession as a whole has from pre-historic days 
been practising ‘ suggestion,’ as M. Jourdain, Le Bourgeois Gentil- 
homme, spoke prose, without knowing tt. Some of the more 
thoughtful of the profession did know what they were doing, and 
those who understood how great are the powers of the subconscious 
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mind eagerly enlisted its services in their contest with disease and 
pain. They recognised the value of calm and courage, they led 
their patients to expect a happy issue out of their troubles, they 
tried to surround them with cheerful attendants, and some wisely 
bade them to lift up their eyes unto the hills from whence cometh 
help. : 

Surgery accomplished marvels before she received the inestim- 
able boon of anesthesia, and wrought quasi-miracles by her appeal 
to the patient’s courage and hope. Consultants should know and 
understand all this and much more. They should be conversant 
with the human mind, and therefore able to enlist the patient’s 
own powers as allies in the fight. 

There is some disposition to think that consultants’ fees are 
unduly high. Occasionally this may be the case; but if patients 
want to profit by the toilsome labour of years, if they seek 
enlightenment on an obscure medical problem, and if they want 
detailed advice in mental and nervous cases, they must expect to 
make a larger payment than would be asked or conceded for a 
brief expression of opinion on a simple malady, although even that 
cannot be made safely unless founded on experience as well as on 
technical knowledge. 

If all this be true—and it is true—those practitioners who 
intend to specialise, or to offer themselves as consultants, must 
study more deeply and think more logically and carefully than do 
others. They must ‘shun delights and live laborious days.’ 
They must consider themselves as having specially vowed not only 
working hours, but their whole life, to the service of suffering 
humanity, and they must grudge neither time nor trouble when 
their help is sought, whether by the rich or the poor. 

The knowledge, experience, development of character, and the 
reputation necessary are things of slow growth—they come not 
casually, but in response to careful and loving preparation for the 
work. 

There is a good opening for medical women both as general 
practitioners and as specialists, more especially as specialists in 
midwifery and in diseases of women and of children. There 
ought to be two medical women in every fair-sized town, and 
especially when the population has a large industrial and working 
element. In towns of over 100,000 inhabitants there is a need for 
more than two medical women—their services are sought for by 
women of all classes; but there is an especial need for medical 
women in the communities where there are many centres for the 
help of women and children of the poorer classes, and where a very 
general employment of midwives makes it natural to appeal for 
help to women rather than te men in obstetric emergencies, and 
in the class of ailments that are generally the result of child- 
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bearing. No one who has not worked, as I did in India, without 
the help and companionship of another woman can estimate the 
advantage that accrues when there are two or more medical 
women working in the same locality. 

Medical women must make their own market. No magic 
letters appended to their names will guarantee professional success. 


The rank is but the guinea stamp, 
The man’s the gowd for a’ that. 


It will be found that true success in life depends more on heart 
and character than on attainments. 

Mission Work.—Another great department in which the work 
of women doctors is badly needed is that of the mission field. 
*‘ The quality of mercy is [always] twice blessed,’ but the merciful 
work of the medical missionary has a threefold blessing. It is 
primarily intended for the help of the people among whom the 
mission works : it is also a strong safeguard to the community of 
the mission itself; and the personal blessing to the medical 
missionary is the greatest of all. 

Medical work among the people to whom it is sent is the 
strongest recommendation of the mission. It has been effectual 
where all direct efforts at evangelisation have failed. Imitation, 
the sincerest form of flattery, announced the value that Hindu and 
Mohammedan leaders attach to Christian medical missionaries 
when it led them to institute hospitals of their own—an entirely 
new idea to the non-Christian world. It is of course necessary 
that women medical missionaries should be not only fully qualified 
in the technical sense, but so well equipped for their work that 
they should be ready to face any emergency and be prepared to 
grapple with any difficulty alone and in trying circumstances. 
Operations without assistants, without anesthetics, obstetric 
duties performed without bed or table by the light of a cotton 
wick, and surrounded by spectators who are keenly interested, 
but sometimes very obstructive—all this the women medical mis- 
sionaries must face, and, with it all, heat, lassitude, and anxiety. 

The medical missionary should be better qualified than are 
those men and women who intend to practise at home, because 
the processes of disease are more rapid, the emergencies are more 
formidable, and the possibilities of consultation and comradeship 
are usually remote. 

The Women’s Medical Service for India is the development of 
the Countess of Dufferin’s scheme for supplying medical aid to the 
women of India. The pay is fair, there is a provident fund, and 
there are proper rules for leave in India and for furlough at home. 
Women who have the higher qualifications, who have distinguished 
themselves during student life and at graduation, may find in some 
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of the senior and independent appointments a very sufficient goal 
for their professional and social ambitions. Any graduate of 
some few years’ standing would be pleased to be in charge of some 
large and well-appointed hospital with adequate pay, charge 
allowances, and a good social standing. The climate has to be 
considered in relation to health, but the position of the woman 
in the women’s medical service in India is much more comfort- 
able than is that of her missionary sister. 

At the present time there is an increasing tendency to limit the 
number of appointments in this service available to medical 
women from home, and to appoint more freely from the ranks of 
Hindu and Mohammedan graduates. This is in accordance with 
the present policy of our rulers. Among the advantages of local 
appointments must be reckoned the knowledge possessed by 
Hindu and Mohammedan ladies of the languages of the country, 
and, even more important, their instinctive compliance with the 
laws, customs, and feelings of their patients. 

Medical Service Abroad, especially in various parts of the British 
Empire, offers a wide field for woman’s enterprise. The condi- 
tions of such work are quite unlike the conditions of medical service 
in India, and the gifts that are likely to ensure success are different 
in some respects. Colonial service, or work in the various 
Dominions, would not usually entail the endurance of an unhealthy 
and trying climate ; no language study would be needed, but the 
other conditions of work would probably be more exacting. Life 
is not so rounded and finished off neatly, domestic service is 
difficult to secure, distances are great, and means of travel are 
rough. A medical woman in Canada, South Africa, or Australia 
would encounter these and other difficulties unless she lived and 
worked in the towns. Those women who might choose to go to 
the less settled parts, such as British East Africa and Rhodesia, 
or to Western and Southern Australia and Tasmania, would find 
that they needed to live close to Nature and to possess a large 
measure of the pioneer spirit. In one way their work would be 
like that of medical women in India: they would have a difficulty 
in procuring professional assistance and consultations, not because 
theirpatients would object to male consultants, but because 
medical practitioners, male and female, are in such districts few 
and far between. Such women would therefore need to be ready 
to act on their own responsibility, to encounter emergencies, 
to be cheerful and unmoved in the midst of danger, and 
equipped to seize opportunity by the forelock. 

Research Work offers another field. Some women have the 
right type of mind for it: they are conscientious, neat and 
methodical, and they possess the enthusiasm and imagination that 
are essential for a research worker. 
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From what has been said above, it is evident that the education 
and training of medical practitioners, whether they be men or 
women, depends almost entirely on the efficiency and welfare of the 
hospitals in which they gain their practical experience. Unfortu- 
nately the hospitals throughout the land are at the present time 
going through an economic crisis—they are in difficulties—and some 
of the weaker hospitals appear to be threatened with extinction. 

Public interest has been aroused, and the public conscience has 
been stimulated, by the recent revelation of the precarious con- 
dition of our hospitals. 

The fact that the hospitals were maintained by the free-will 
offerings of the community has always been a matter of honest 
pride and self-congratulation among us, and it is a shock and a 
grief to find that these national institutions are in a condition 
approaching bankruptcy. 

This threatened disaster is, like many other similar embarrass- 
ments, due in part to the fact that the men and women whose 
subscriptions kept our charities going have suffered from over- 
taxation, excessive prices, and from the diminution of their 
incomes. There is still much money in the community, but it has 
changed hands, and many of those who profited by the war, and 
who now enjoy large incomes, apparently do not realise that it is 
more blessed to give than to receive. 

The hospitals must be maintained partly for the service of the 
poor and partly because they are the schools in which medical 
students acquire both knowledge and skill. No hospitals—no 
doctors ; inferior and starved hospitals—inferior doctors. Govern- 
ment is not able to subsidise the hospitals adequately, their old 
friends are powerless, and the nouveaux riches are not yet aware of 
their privileges. The evident way out of the difficulty is to set 
aside a certain proportion of beds for the use of those patients 
who are able to contribute to the upkeep of the hospitals. 

This would secure their future solvency, but it does nothing 
towards clearing off their present liabilities and giving them a 
fresh start in financial life. 

A combined public appeal on behalf of the hospitals is now 
before the public, and the Royal Free Hospital is hoping to 
receive such pecuniary assistance as will enable the management 
to provide 100 beds for patients who can pay the cost of their 
maintenance. In this way it will be possible to provide the 
necessary Clinical instruction for the students, and the ordinary 
income of the hospital will be set free to provide for the treatment 
of those who are unable to pay for the medical and surgical treat- 
ment they need. 

Mary SCHARLIEB, 
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THE BATTLE OF KUT-UL-AMARA 


On September 28, 1915, was fought the Battle of Kut-ul-Amara,! 
which, had it been the complete success that the well-devised plan 
of operations seemed to ensure, would have certainly effected the 
capture of Baghdad and the control of the Tigris Valley portion 
of Mesopotamia; it would have averted the deadly conflict at 
Ctesiphon and the unfortunate retreat therefrom ; it would have 
saved us from the disastrous siege and fall of Kut and the equally 
disastrous, though splendidly heroic, efforts of the troops, who, 
thrown in by detachments and driblets, struggled through rain 
and mud and every kind of adversity in hopeless efforts to obtain 
its relief. 

What would have been the aftermath of the capture of Baghdad 
it is hard tosay. ‘ Nothing succeeds like success’; and had the 
3rd (Lahore) and 7th (Meerut) Divisions been sent to establish our 
hold on the country as they were despatched for the relief of Kut, 
there can be little doubt that we should have been quite equal to 
all eventualities and have been able to extend a helping hand 
to the Russian forces advancing through Persia. On the other 
hand, had these reinforcing Divisions not been sent and had the 
Mesopotamia Expeditionary Force had to rely on such assistance 
as the Indian authorities thought fit to send, it would be safe 
to say that the end would have been a still more appalling disaster. 

The plan of operations devised by Major-General Townshend, 
commanding the 6th Division, was excellent, and had it been well 
and rigorously carried out, none of the Turkish Army, except 
perhaps a few stragglers, should have escaped the net. 

It was in the execution it failed to achieve that full measure 
of success which it undoubtedly deserved. 

Nur-ud-Din, the commander of the Turkish forces, with three 
very weak Divisions, a mounted brigade and thirty-eight guns, 
computed roughly at about 12,000 men, had taken up a strong 
position across the Tigris about eight miles below Kut-ul-Amara, 
and had spent a good deal of time and labour on strengthening it. 

The line was too long for the number of troops available for its 
defence, as it extended for seven miles on the left bank of the river 


1 Pronounced ‘ Koot-ool-Am4ra.’ 
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and for four miles on the right ; but it had special features which 
contributed greatly to its strength. 

On the left bank there were three marshes: the Horse Shoe 
Lake,the Suwada,and the Ataba Marshes, whilst a mile beyond the 
last was a vast area of water called the Suwaikieh Marsh. Any 
attack on this flank was therefore confined to the intervening 
spaces between these marshes, and these were strongly entrenched 
The trenches on the extreme left flank, however, stopped abont 
1000 yards short of the Ataba, and there were none between that 
and the Suwaikieh. These marshes are formed by the overflow 
of the Tigris floods, and as soon as the floods have ceased the 
marshes gradually dry up and contract, though the ground 
remains sodden and damp for some time. It is probable that 
when the Turkish position was first laid out and entrenched the 
Ataba formed a limb of the Suwaikieh and extended right up 
to the left flank redoubt, but that during the two preceding 
months the water had receded, disclosing the two gaps shown on 
the map. Just before the battle it was reported that the Turks 
were digging hard on this flank. 

On the right bank the line was carried on along the Es Sinn 
banks, two great parallel mounds of earth, perhaps 150 yards 
apart and 40 feet high, the remains of one of the great ancient 
canals of Mesopotamia. These afforded the Turks excellent gun 
positions and cover for their reserves, whilst the fire trenches ran 
along the front at the foot of the slope. 

An obstruction with wire chains across the river, covered by 
a gun in a caponiere at the water’s edge, firing point-blank along it, 
denied the passage to our ships. 

A very serious defect in this defensive position was the fact 
that the only means of communication between the two portions 
of the force, separated by a river 200 yards broad, was the main 
road boat-bridge at Mahomed Abdul Hassan, six miles behind the 
line, so that it was impossible to reinforce one flank from the 
other without very great delay; also this bridge was on the 
line of retreat of the troops on the right bank. 

Major-General Townshend’s force consisted of : 

The 6th (Poona) Division (16th, 17th and 18th Brigades) 

and half the 30th Brigade. 

7th Lancers and 16th Cavalry (very weak squadrons). 

roth Brigade (three batteries) R.F.A. 

1/5th Hants 45-inch Howitzer Battery. 

86th (5-inch) and 104th (4-inch) Heavy Batteries. 

Two 15-pounders as post guns. 

A motor Maxim battery from the 12th Division. 

17th and 22nd Companies Sappers and Miners, with a 
bridge train and searchlight section. 
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34th Divisional and Army Corps Signalling Companies. 
48th Pioneers. 

Four 4°7-inch guns on barges. 

Three armed naval launches. 

Two pack sets of wireless (not present at the battle). 
Two aeroplanes. 

Total, about 11,000 combatants. 

The scheme of operations was as follows : 

The main column, A, consisting of the 16th Brigade, under 
Brig.-General Delamain, and 17th Brigade, under Brig.-General 
Hoghton, with the cavalry and two batteries R.F.A., was to 
advance and make a demonstration against the Es Sinn position 
on the right bank, in order to delude the enemy into the belief that 
this was the direction from which the main attack might be 
expected. 

Column B, consisting of the 18th Brigade, under Major-General 
Fry, was to advance on the left bank against the Saddle Back Hill 
portion of the enemy’s position, and to entrench itself within 
striking distance. 

The heavy guns, excluding those on barges, were to be installed 
on this bank behind the 18th Brigade at 4500 to 5000 yards from 
the enemy’s line. 

A bridge was to be thrown across the river at Nakhailat, which 
would be protected by the two battalions of the 30th Brigade, 
under Colonel Climo, entrenched on the Chahela mounds; the 
shipping would remain at Nakhailat below the bridge. 

A small detachment of cavalry with two guns was to move out 
to the right flank and entrench itself at the east end of the Suwada 
Marsh at G, to hold the mouth of the defile between the Suwada 
and Suwaikieh Marshes. 

All this preliminary work was duly carried out, the only 
untoward happening being the desertion to the enemy during the 
evening of the 27th of two Pathans from the zoth Punjab Infantry 
with full information of the intended attack. Luckily Nur-ud-Din 
thought this was merely a wile of the ‘ slim ’ Townshend to induce 
him to weaken his right flank, and refused to be influenced thereby. 

The actual plan of attack was that during the night Column A 
was to be transferred across the river by the bridge and to move 
out to near the Ataba Marsh opposite the left flank of the enemy, 
whence in the early morning it ‘ would swing to the westward, and 
passing on both sides of the Ataba Marsh, fall on the enemy’s left 
flank and rear, moving south and rolling up his line as it advanced 
towards the Tigris.’ ? 

Fry’s brigade on the left, at daybreak, was to make a pre- 


2 My Campaign in Mesopotamia, by Major-General C. V. F. Townshend, 
K.C.B., D.S.O., p. 113. 
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paratory attack, entrenching its position as it gained ground, so 
as to pin the enemy to this flank and again to try and make him 
believe that this was the decisive attack. As soon as Delamain 
had turned and rolled up the enemy’s left 'wing he was to attack 
the Saddle Back position from the flank and rear, while Fry would 
push his attack through decisively. 

Accordingly, as soon as it was dusk on the evening of the 27th, 
Column A quietly withdrew, marched across the bridge, and con- 
tinued till it arrived near point G, at the east end of the Suwada 
Marsh. At 1.30 a.m. Delamain continued the march to a position 
at H, probably about two miles east of the Turks’ left flank, where 
he halted till daybreak. 

Being desirous of seeing something of the battle, I arranged 
with two other officers attached to Headquarters to ride out and 
see this flank attack developed. The other two, however, failed 
to appear, so I rode out alone and reached the point of con- 
centration at 6 a.m., just about the time when the first gun was 
fired. Iwas standing awaiting developments, when Brig.-General 
Hoghton, with whom I had travelled over from India and made 
great friends, suggested that, if I wanted ‘ to see the fun,’ I should 
accompany him as he was commanding the detachment making 
the turning movement, an invitation which I gladly accepted. 

I had come out purely as a spectator, so took no notes or 
records of the times of the various movements, but some days 
after, made a few notes from memory, the principal reason for 
doing this being that I was so struck with the inaccuracy of some 
statements in the official report. 

Brig.-General Delamain was in command of the whole of 
Column A, and, in order to carry out his plan to envelop the 
Turks’ left flank and roll up their line, had given to Hoghton, 
besides his own (the 17th) Brigade, two battalions of the 16th 
Brigade, the cavalry, consisting of the 7th Lancers and 16th 
Cavalry (very weak), a battery R.F.A., and the motor machine 
gun battery, with orders to attack the Turkish entrenchments on 
their left flank and rear. He retained under his own command 
for the direct attack the 2nd Dorsets and 117th Mahrattas only, 
with the 22nd Company Sappers and Miners, an 18-pounder 
battery and the 4:5-inch howitzer battery R.F.A. 

The field plan, which had been made from an air reconnaissance 
by Major Reilly, showed the open space between the Turkish left 
flank and the Ataba to be over a mile broad, whereas it was 
probably not more than 1000 or 1200 yards. In consequence, as 
there was not room to deploy or to work round the flank in this 
space, Hoghton marched round the marsh. There was some delay, 
as the gun wheels began to sink into the marshy ground, and the 
O.C. 76th Battery was anxious lest his guns should be bogged ; 
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but when the machine-gun motors managed to find a way through, 
the battery followed. Delamain signalled to Hoghton to attack 
the Turkish left, to which the latter replied he could not do so 
without passing round the marsh. 

When about half-way round, the field battery began shelling 
the redoubt at E, as there appeared to be men moving about 
behind it. Later on it moved due west of the position, and 
shelled it more to the south. This was probably about 8.30 a.m, 

Shortly after, when the column had worked round the marsh, 
two of Hoghton’s battalions, the 103rd and 119th, wheeled to the 
left and attacked the Turkish position from the rear, materially 
assisting the attack which Delamain, chafing at the delay, had 
somewhat prematurely launched with his two battalions, even 
using his Sapper company in the attack as infantry. 

It seemed to me that the northern flank of the Turkish position 
at E was captured a little before ten, but there was still desperate 
fighting as the attacking force advanced southwards to capture 
the southern position near D. 

Hoghton received a message from Delamain directing him to 
act independently, as he himself was somewhat pressed with the 
operation he had in hand; but shortly after he sent a second 
message, asking whether Hoghton could spare another battalion. 

At this time Hoghton’s battalions were deployed with the 
104th on the right, apparently engaging some detachment of the 
enemy which had come from the direction of the bridge. On their 
left were the 20th Punjab Infantry, and then the 22nd Punjab 
Infantry, moving southward against some enemy reserves coming 
up from behind the Saddle Back position. I am not sure about 
the whereabouts of the Oxford Light Infantry, but believe they 
went in to the eastward against the entrenchments at D. The 
cavalry were away on the outer flank to the west of the ro4th. 
Hoghton had no reserve in hand, so it was impossible for him to 
spare another battalion, and he rode over to tell Delamain so. 

The Turkish guns were shelling us from somewhere near the 
south-west corner of the Suwada Marsh, but were not making good 
practice. Soon after this our second field battery arrived, and 
took a hand in the game. 

The force advanced slowly towards the river, but halted at 
about 12.30 p.m. to replenish ammunition. About this time our 
gunners, who must have been somewhere about the centre of 
square C4, saw a mass of cavalry to the S.S.E., near the Nahrwan 
banks. The O.C. sent and asked General Hoghton whether he 
knew if they were Turkish cavalry or ours. Hoghton said he did 
not know where our cavalry were, as he had heard nothing from 
them. The guns, therefore, opened fire on the distant mass. 
Very shortly after, two or three mounted men were seen riding 
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ventre-a-terre towards us waving a flag. Excited suggestions were 
made that it was an emissary of the Turkish commander wishing 
to capitulate. It was, however, a British officer who rode up and 
informed General Hoghton that the guns were shelling his men. 
‘It serves you d——d well right,’ said Hoghton, ‘ as I have heard 
nothing from the cavalry the whole morning, and had not the 
least idea where you had gone.’ 

The force advanced again slowly till about one o’clock, when 
Hoghton decided to halt and await orders from Delamain. He 
asked me where I thought we were at this time: it was not such 
a simple question as it might appear, because most of the features 
shown on the map were not visible. I pointed to the centre of 
the dividing line between squares C4 and C5, and said : ‘I think we 
must be about here,’ because we were abreast of the Suwada 
Marsh, the Nahrwan mounds were in front of us, we could see 
the Turkish works about D to our left rear, and the Saddle Back 
position was indistinctly visible on our left front. Hoghton 
remarked that he must remain there until he got orders from 
Delamain ; he had sent several messages to him, but could get no 
reply. I suggested he might attack the position C in rear, or else 
move off to the south and seize the bridge, but he considered that, 
as he was under Delamain’s orders, he should not take any action 
that would compromise Delamain’s plans. 

The Turkish artillery had perhaps been waiting to give us a 
warm time as we approached them, but finding we had halted, 
they sent us over two or three bouquets of shells, which were 
much better placed than their previous efforts, and took a certain 
amount of toll from the men, who, as soon as they were halted, 
had begun to collect into groups. Our guns at once engaged and 
silenced them, while the force retired for a short distance, then 
halted for an hour to an hour and a half to await Delamain’s 
arrival. We could see his troops being assembled far away to the 
north, and eventually they marched down with a large body of 
prisoners at about 3 p.m. 

As I had no food with me for myself or my horse, and there 
was no chance of getting any, as it was certain that everyone would 
be on short rations, I thought it was about time to return to the 
ships. I had a ride of eleven or twelve miles before me, and there 
were many marauding Arabs about, so it was as well to get back 
before dark. 

Of the rest of the battle I only received a hearsay account. 
According to this, Delamain decided to attack the rear of the 
Turkish position on the Horse Shoe Lake and Saddle Back Hill. 
He had issued his orders, and a little before five o’clock the troops 
had deployed for the attack, when he was suddenly made aware 
that a Turkish force of four battalions with a field battery ha 
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crossed the bridge and was moving to attack him in rear. He at 
once faced about and advanced against this force. Hoghton told 
me that he could not have believed a battery could be knocked 
out as quickly as our gunners demolished the enemy’s artillery. 
The attack was very rapidly carried out, culminating in the 
bayonet charge before which the Turks fled. 

What actually happened after this is very dubious and hazy ; 
but it would seem that, although we were close to the bridge, we 
did not seize it ; and although the force must have been within a 
mile, if not less, of the river, they bivouacked, weary and thirsty, 
where they were, while the remainder of the Turkish troops 
evacuated the position, those on the left bank passing between 
Delamain’s force and the river. 

The first thing that surprised one about this battle was the 
distribution of the forces. Townshend sent off Delamain with 
two-thirds of his whole force to attack the extreme flank of the 
Turkish position eight miles away from his headquarters position, 
and completely lost touch with him. After the first two or three 
messages he received no information until he sent an aeroplane 
over to ascertain what had happened, and then he got news from 
Delamain. Even then, from Townshend’s own account of the 
battle in his book My Campaign in Mesopotamia, it is quite 
evident that he had no knowledge of the fact that Hoghton, with 
the cavalry, two field batteries, and three battalions, was close to 
the rear of the Turkish position at C. Had he been able to 
establish wireless communication, he would have controlled the 
movements of the various portions of his force, but without it, 
from the situation he adopted as his headquarters, he could get 
little information, and had no control. 

I may mention that the official account said that aeroplane 
communication was well maintained throughout. I saw no 
aeroplane come near Hoghton’s force, and I doubt if any aeroplane 
carried any news of it at all, or knew where it was. 

Again, Delamain detailed practically three-quarters of his 
detachment to carry out the enveloping movement; then, 
irritated at the delay of this force having to circumnavigate the 
Ataba, he precipitated himself recklessly with his two battalions 
and Sapper company at the Turks before Hoghton’s movement 
had time to take effect. It was a bold stroke, but a dangerous 
one, as it might well have given the Turks the chance to shatter 
his attack (he had no reserves !) and then to deal with Hoghton’s 
separately later. 

Having committed himself to this attack, Delamain appears 
to have become so immersed in the fog of fighting that he took no 
further interest in Hoghton’s force, and, moreover, did not keep 
his commander, Townshend, informed of the course of events 
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Hoghton’s detachment was left without orders, and its opportunity 
wasted, although it had not been seriously engaged, was keen and 
eager, and was in a perfect position from which to consummate 
the victory. 

The wireless pack sets were not used; but there were two 
signal companies, the 34th and the Army Corps Company, yet 
communication between Townshend and Delamain and between 
Delamain and Hoghton broke down ; further, Hoghton could get 
no communication with his cavalry. 

This brings us to the mystery of the cavalry. What did the 
cavalry do? Townshend in his account of the battle said he did 
not know, though he gives an idea of what they might have done ; 
Delamain evidently did not know ; and Hoghton had not the least 
knowledge of their movements from the time when he last saw 
them on his right flank until our guns discovered them some three 
hours later in front of the Nahrwan ridge. 

There is no doubt what their objective should have been—the 
boat-bridge at Mahomed Abdul Hassan. Had they managed to 
destroy this bridge, they would have severed the connection 
between the two wings of Nur-ud-Din’s army; they would have 
closed the line of retreat of his force on the right bank, and would 
have frustrated the attack of this latter force on Delamain in the 
evening, just when the latter was about to commence the decisive 
attack on the Saddle Back Hill defences. In fact, this bridge was 
the key to the Turkish position, and its destruction was essential 
to achieve complete victory. 

It may be that the cavalry approached the bridge and found 
it too strongly held to attack it with their small numbers ; but, 
if this were the case, the cavalry commander should certainly have 
sent in his information to Hoghton. The latter could have 
sent a company or two of infantry and obtained the Sapper 
company from Delamain to assist the cavalry in its capture and 
destruction. 

While commenting thus on the lack of initiative or want of 
grasp of the situation on the part of the cavalry leader, it is only 
fair to say that, considering the tactical importance of this bridge, 
it should not have been left to the initiative of any individual, but 
definite orders for its capture and destruction should have been 
given by the G.O.C. the Force, or G.O.C. the Detachment, to the 
cavalry commander. 

The study of ‘ what was and what might have been ’ is always 
interesting, though it is usually a sad business ; but in most cases 
in warfare, and especially in the case under consideration, it is very 
necessary, on account of its great instructional value ; it brings 
out clearly the sins of omission and commission. 

From the Battle of Kut-ul-Amara the moral to be deduced is 
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that every commander should keep himself fully informed of 
every development of the action, and of the movements of the 
troops under his command, so that he may have a thorough grasp 
of the situation, that there may be no wastage of power, and that 
he may quickly seize every opportunity and utilise to the fullest 
extent possible the force at his disposal. 

J. C. RIMINGTON. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE YOUTH THAT MUST BE SERVED 


THERE has grown up since the war a curious conception of the 
relationship of youth and age. They are represented as banded 
into separate camps, fiercely struggling for the mastery. That 
youth and age have always had their points of difference is a 
truism. The fret of one upon the other is to be seen through all 
time on the pages of the history of civilisation. Yet seldom has 
the spectacle of the conflict been so applauded or seemed so real 
to the public mind. As to the precise dividing line between the 
two parties in this up-to-date civil strife there is great difference 
of opinion. Some appear to put it at about the age of forty years, 
which, as must presently be noted, excludes from the camp of 
the jeunesse most of its foremost champions. Others, with more 
apparent reason, draw it between those who served in the war 
and those who did not. There are, of course, flaws in this con- 
ception. There are plenty of men of sixty or thereabouts, 
civilians even, who served in the war. If an example so personal 
be pardonable, I may be allowed to mention that my father 
served three years in France and had more shells within a hundred 
yards of his station than many warriors of twenty-five within a 
mile of theirs. He has a pretty collection of shrapnel-holed 
maps, shell fuses that stuck in the wall, and all those cheerful 
reminders of eventful days wherewith men are pleased to surround 
themselves ; which have, in his case, equal honour with a gilt 
pig borrowed some forty years ago from a pork butcher’s shop front 
with the aid of a tall companion, on whgse shoulders he stood, 
and, alas! never returned. 

But this conception is at least comprehensible and picturesque. 
The two camps are represented as containing respectively the 
men who made the war and the men who fought it. The former, 
it is said, sent the latter out to battle and made the country 
hateful for the remnant that returned. The former is satisfied 
with its work, and content to continue its former policy. The 
latter is determined that not again shall it be exploited. Its 
revolt is not merely the never-ending revolt of youth against the 
bonds laid upon it by age; it is a fierce disgust with a form of 
society which made possible the years of barbarism, and which 
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might permit their repetition. On the one side are the ‘old 
men,’ who stand for the conditions which bred the war—for 
the war, in short ; on the other the young, who stand for a new 
world. 

The crudities of this picture cry out when it is examined in 
detail. And yet with its pigments has been mixed on the palette 
of literature and journalism a grain of truth. Without, it 
had not so long held public attention. Age, at the moment, 
certainly appears more than ever sententious ; youth more than 
ever provocative. There is no doubt that many young men who 
returned from the wars are disillusioned and disappointed. 
They came back with hopes that pierced the clouds, so that the 
tops were lost to view. These hopes were built partly of their 
own enthusiasms, partly upon the fair promises of those, up to 
the greatest, who should have known better. The ‘land fit for 
heroes ’ cry was dangerous folly. It created a false and impossible 
idea. Men may blame Mr. Lloyd George for this and for that, 
but they are amazingly credulous if they believe those who tell 
them that he could, an he would, have made England a comfort- 
able place for four million ex-service men to live in. It is far 
juster to blame him for pretending he could. Why, indeed, 
should we expect a happy age just after tearing the world in 
pieces ? Is there any age, this side of Saturn’s reign, of which 
we can say definitely that it was happy? No, ages are not 
happy in themselves, but in all ages men have been enabled, by 
the strength of their own wills, by the power, the curiosity, 
the calm of their own minds, to live happy lives. That was all 
the happiness we had right to expect, and that even in less and 
more limited degree than heretofore, because we had destroyed 
so large a share of that material wealth which is one of the chief 
component parts of happiness. 

It was to something more than this that the young returned 
looked forward. Some at least of them thought that, as if by 
magic, a slate was to be wiped clean for them to write upon. 
They were encouraged so to think and then balked of what they 
might with justice have expected. To their natural and inevitable 
disappointment has been added another which appears less so. 
The world, instead of being purified by its sufferings, is in some 
respects harder and more selfish than it was before. So there 
was bitterness, a certain intellectual discontent, to augment 
the irritants of high taxation and want of employment and form 
altogether an aftermath of unrest and exasperation. 

That is the grain of truth—that some men are exasperated 
and that the greater part of these are young men. There is no 
more than that. It is ridiculously untrue to-day that old and 
young are bitterly opposed, as it was yesterday that the former 
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drove the latter forth to die. Probably few of those who put 
into circulation the second piece of nonsense could claim to 
know a father who would not have taken in his own breast 
the bullet if thereby he might have diverted it from his son’s, 
Small matter! It was a good catch-word, this talk of the 
‘old men’!; it sounded well. It sounded so well that it was 
employed by a tailor to advertise his wares. The first untruth 
has since replaced it or joined it. It also sounds well to-day, 
this simile of the two opposing armies of darkness and light, of 
the past and the future, of age and youth. 

Were it true that it is very young men who find themselves 
in large numbers at war with their elders, they would assuredly 
by now have found more spokesmen. Now the curious thing 
is that most of the men generally held to speak for youth, who 
attack present society most hotly, are almost middle-aged. 
Two of the foremost prose writers of the day, men who make 
journalism into literature and give us literature in the form of 
journalism, Mr. Montague and Mr. Tomlinson, have recently 
published books which have been hailed as representative of the 
‘ post-war attitude.’ They are excellent writers, but they are 
not young writers. 

Writers are, as a rule, merely representatives of shades of 
opinion. We might expect that these writers in the pessimistic 
camp, both of whom may one day be ranked great writers, 
would be matched by pessimists of their own age who do not 
write. So, according to universal experience, it is. There are 
at this moment none more impatient, none who strain more 
eagerly towards ideals that have never yet in Christendom’s 
2000 years been realised, than among the middle-aged. The old, 
even, assail the ‘old men.’ They also have caught the fever, 
and it burns in them the more hotly because the fuel is drier. 
In every state of life we see them hurling themselves against the 
actual, their arms stretched out for the unattainable, with the 
inevitable and pathetic result. 

The converse is true also. There is one passage in Vis- 
countess Grey’s memoir of her son, Edward Wyndham Tennant, 
that I often recall. It comes, I think, from his last letter home, 
written before he went into action for the last time. He spoke 
of the ‘old men ’—the phrase again—‘ late Grenadier Guards,’ 
in the London clubs, thinking of his regiment and theirs and 
praying for its success. He desired that they should have cause 
for pride in him. He had his wish. Here was a very modern 
young man, not a sentimentalist. Yet he could cherish this piece 

1 This expression is not used by me, or by the people I am criticising, in 
quite the same sense as Captain Loseby’s ‘aged men’ of the public services in 
his article of last month, ‘1914—1918: and Now,’ though it covers that sense 


to some extent. I am no more sympathetic than he to the ‘old men’ who 
obtained control of the machine. 
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of sentiment, the exact contrary to that which was then beginning 
to be expressed, which has since become so fashionable. That 
sentiment appears to me the more gracious and human of the 
two. We must all base our opinion on such matters on personal 
experience, but I do not believe that he was unrepresentative 
of a great volume of feeling, nor that the feeling has since 
disappeared. 

Of all living English poets who took part in the war the most 
interesting is one who is still young, Mr. Edmund Blunden. Of his 
general achievement it is not pertinent here to say much. He has 
revealed himself to be what we have wanted long, a true pastoral 
poet. He has returned to write of his English countryside, 
of the old shepherd, of the boys on the village green, of the ‘ poor 
man’s pig ’ lumbering about the cottage door. To me one of the 
most appealing features in his last book ? is the fashion in which 
it touches the war and the reactions of his moral courage to it. 
To him the charm of life was the spectacle of Nature and man in 
Nature. An unpromising type, one would say, to voice the 
consolations, the happiness that the soul may steal from war. 
He could find consolation. His world, that he loved, was overset. 
Yet he could snatch with delight at the fragments that remained 
amidst the desolation : 

War might make his worst grimace 

And still my mind in armour good 
Turned aside in every place 

And saw bright day through the black wood : 
There the lyddite vapoured foul, 

But there I got myself a rose ; 


By the shrapnelled lock I’d prowl 
To see below the proud pike doze. 


and declare boldly, truly as I remember, that : 


Trees ne’er shone so lusty green 

As those in Hamel valley. 
He could refresh and strengthen his soul with the waters of 
friendship and companionship : 

find we our old selves 

And our old haunts ; half-stricken towns that dare 

Keep mirth alive, old cellars and rare sleep, 

Lines where glad poppies burn or pollards stalk, 

And terror broods not greater than we can bear. 

Sleep’s double sweet, wit twice as precious there. 
And if there came a time, in the worst days of Ypres, when 
shrieking ‘ condor war ’ gained the mastery over him, he can now 
recall, walking in the woods, with a sort of wistful pleasure, 
not childhood’s memories of such scenes : 


2 The Shepherd : and other Poems of Peace and War. 
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But the rich hours chance gave, where droughthy with war, 

I left him to rave on his ridges not far, 

And lay in a green shade of Aveluy Wood 

And with those hours allayed the fever of the blood. 
That is the poet’s expression. Other men may have, dimly 
stirring in them, the poet’s sentiments, though they cannot voice 
them. I do not believe that these feelings are uncommon or 
that English youth, in undergoing the worst experiences that any 
of its generations has ever known, lost the power of finding 
consolation, of making the best of things, nor that this power 
has since abandoned it. It may be bold to declare, in face of 
the prevalent philosophy, that the war, with all its abominations, 
came bearing some rich gifts in its hands; yet can we seriously 
doubt it ? It shook our civilisation to its base, so that a far less 
catastrophe repeated to-day would topple over the whole edifice 
in ruin and pitch us into savagery. It has, by lowering our 
standard of life, robbed us, temporarily at least, of many of the 
comely and decent things of life in every class. And yet every- 
where around us we see, not only young men weary and 
disheartened, but young men who are fuller and swifter and more 
assured. The sorrows of to-day have their root in the economic 
ills of the war rather than in its spiritual ills. The removal of the 
latter must be slow, and many must suffer grievously ere they 
pass. But when that time comes—and it will come at least 
before the war generation has passed the climacteric of its energy 
and power—it will be found that the bulk of that generation has 
gained perhaps even more than it has lost, that it is a strong 
generation, that it has not forgotten its ideals, that it has still 
the faith and the power to make them live. 

I have insisted upon these effects of war on the generation 
of the war, which are too often slurred or forgotten—not, Heaven 
knows, as an apologist of war—because they have an important 
bearing on another aspect of the situation, likewise seldom 
confronted. It is hardly yet realised, eight years after the opening 
of the struggle, three and a half since its close, that a new genera- 
tion which took no part in it has grown up. And yet that is very 
apparent if we look around. The last of the ‘ war students ’ 
are leaving Oxford and Cambridge, or are gone. We see it in 
sport above all. From the football field are disappearing the 
celebrities of pre-war days. Not even the eternal youth of 
Lieut.-Commander Davies and Mr. Lowe can delight us much 
longer. By this coming winter or the next, it may be hazarded 
there will have vanished from the international Rugby teams 
not only pre-war celebrities, but most of those even who fought 
in the war’s later stages. We talk much of youth and the effect 
of the war upon it. It is not untimely to recall that there is now 
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a great mass of youth which did not experience it. Treading 
on its heels is another band—boys who neither knew the war 
nor have any precise memory of what the land was like before it. 
There is a quite unwarrantable disposition to lump together in 
our estimation the legion of the war and the younger brothers of 
the legionaries. 

None of war’s gifts was for these. They grew up in a period 
of unrest, of haste and a passion for short cuts. Around them 
the honest steadfastness and devotion, which were in truth the 
nation’s strongest characteristics in those days, were the least 
apparent to the casual eye. Those virtues lived, but they hid 
their heads, as they often do, while avarice and profligacy flaunted. 
The sights they saw at home were not calculated to imbue the 
younger generation with a high opinion of human nature. But 
for it also the times had compensations. If boys and girls had 
sometimes short commons, they made up for them by excitements. 
The ordinary discipline, the most effective of all, which is simply 
the spectacle of normal social life, had gone. The boys, above 
all, lacked the influence of the young men five to ten years their 
seniors, from whom they take opinions far more readily than 
from their fathers. Those of the upper and middle classes were 
rather the best off morally. They were at school, and, if they 
suffered at times from indifferent or wearied pedagogy, at least 
school in those times was a better place than the world. Those 
of the classes that begin to work earlier for a living went through 
experiences as exhilarating and about as conducive to good 
health as a bottle of champagne before breakfast. Long before 
they had visible combs they became cocks of the walk. At 
sixteen they found themselves earning more money than their 
fathers, after reaching proficiency in their trades, had to rear 
their families; while those fathers were frequently earning at 
the same time an infantryman’s pay abroad. Their patronage 
was eagerly sought, for they had the means to pay for what they 
wanted. Their labour was no less canvassed. If the merest 
expostulation with the fashion in which it pleased them to carry 
out their tasks were ventured, they had only to walk out and 
take others. For those who preferred to do no work at all there 
was always a Government office open. 

They have lost their position, but they have not changed their 
ideas or their comportment. The generation now growing. to 
manhood is the worst brought-up of any that can be remembered. 
This is no mere sighing after times past ; it is a regrettable fact 
founded on regrettable but plainly apparent causes. And this 
generation is heir to a legacy far more demoralising than the 
war itself. It is heir to the aftermath. Men have spoken as 
though they despaired of the war generation. They have declared 
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that it is ungenerous, inartistic, soulless. They waste their 
anxiety. There never was in the country so much good fellowship 
as between men who served together ; there never were better 
books read nor a higher appreciation of the arts. The war 
generation can look after its own reputation. It will prove its 
high worth if it has a fair chance. Its detractors would better 
employ their intellects by turning them to the moral problems 
that confront its successors. There indeed is cause for anxiety. 
As in the war, so in the days that follow it, these youngsters 
are subjected to the worst influences and see the uglier and the 
tawdrier side of the medal. For them the aftermath spells, 
not the grim resolution, the keen struggle against odds, endured 
in silence and often with a smile, the happiness of those returned 
after long wanderings and dangers to their hearth-stones who 
watch their children growing up about them, but the vulgar 
display of the new Nabobs, the misery of the new poor of every 
grade, the cry of the helpless, the whine of the discontented, 
the empiricism of those who think they know better than their 
forefathers while, in fact, they know nothing about their fore- 
fathers. Wise parents realise that the conversation of the 
grown-up is not always good for children’s ears. In this case 
the conversation of the grown-up is often tinged with the cheapest 
of cheap cynicism. Men who seem worthy of credence tell the 
elders that they have been betrayed, that the names they have 
been accustomed to rate highly are worthless, that their bearers 
are incompetent humbugs. The juniors listen and probably 
learn the lesson a great deal better than those for whose ears it is 
intended. They begin to think that they could very comfortably 
rule the world if they could get the old fogeys out of the way. 
Meanwhile they treat them with contempt and practise their 
bad manners upon them. The spectacle of these adolescent 
Bolsheviks sometimes tempts to indulgence in the reflection that 
it would not be so ill for them if once, but once—not, Heaven 
forfend, week after week, as it was with their fathers and uncles 
and brothers—they should be called upon to hump pack, rifle, 
ammunition and rations linewards through the Menin Gate 
about dusk, with the muffled popping of mustard-gas shells to 
accompany their steps and the thud of ‘ five-nines’ ahead as 
promise of what further was in store. That might at least teach 
them that there were more things in heaven and earth than were 
dreamt of in their philosophy. Lacking this experience, their 
imagination does not seem strong enough even to permit them to 
sympathise with those of their own age who now endure a lesser, 
though sufficiently terrible, war. At this moment in the county 
in which I was brought up, fifteen hours’ journey from Euston 
*Station, women and children are living ringed with bayonets 
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and machine guns, awaiting at every moment a determined 
attempt to break through and flood their countryside, whereof 
an outlying portion has already been lost. Yet there there is 
among the young a braver face than this side of the Irish Sea. 

For the moment these young people do no great harm beyond 
making a nuisance of themselves, but they will do harm a-plenty 
in the near future if they are allowed to wander into it according 
to their own devices. It is no question of attacking the ideals 
of youth ; it is rather of helping youth to form some ideals. One 
would rather see these blancs-becs, male and female, growing up 
hot revolutionaries than without a creed, for young revolutionaries 
frequently grow into good citizens. But there is an ideal better 
than that. Corporate remedies can do much, and have already 
produced fine results. Clubs and associations, conducted by 
men and women who are not pedants, are invaluable. The 
continuation classes are apparently doomed. They have certainly 
been an expensive luxury, while it is doubtful if the money has 
always been spent to highest advantage. When one hears a 
class of girls week after week, month after month, feebly warbling 
an air from J/ Trovatore to an accompaniment strummed by a 
harassed and unmusical schoolmistress, making little more of it 
at the end of the term than at the beginning, one admits that 
they might be worse employed, but cannot help demanding if 
they might not be better. Still, from many points of view the 
passing of these schools is to be regretted. It is to be hoped 
that in a few years, if better times appear, they may be revived 
with more imagination mingled in their constitution. Best of 
all a thousand times are the organisations of the Boy Scouts 
and Girl Gujdes. These indeed have accomplished great work, 
some of the finest that has been seen in our age. One has only 
to look at the faces of the youngsters in their troops to form a 
judgment of their beneficent results. They sow the seed well. 
Much of it endures. Unfortunately they can sow only; they 
cannot weed and hoe while it ripens. The adolescents pass out 
of their ranks. No such organisation is practicable for those who 
are earning their living. An organisation of a different nature 
may be possible ; if any can devise a successful one his name will 
stand as high as that of the founder of these others. 

No corporate organisation, however, can do everything. The 
individual also must play his part. An extraordinarily large 
number of individuals seem to have given up the attempt in 
despair. ‘I never thought I should have given the world a cub,’ 
says poor father-of-a-family, while his twenty-year-old offspring 
proceeds to merit the title, ‘but what am I todo?’ But, good 


3 Since the above was written this portion has been recovered, but the 
general situation is still as here described. 
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sir, you are responsible, not only to himself, but to the community 
for his cubbishness. It is true the community assisted to bring 
it about ; that does not absolve you. Nor is it fathers only who 
are responsible. The elder brothers, who have known what life 
becomes when the frail barriers that protect civilisation are 
shattered, can aid. They can point out gently that it is a fine 
and enviable thing to be young, but that not quite all who have 
passed that happy stage are fools, that the lessons of experience 
are worthy at least attention, if not of precise imitation. 

Above all, we should try to lay aside this cynical and pessi- 
mistic pose that we have been wearing. It may not hurt us to 
pose, but to the young the pose appears real, and them it does 
hurt. Shame should not stop us asserting what we believe, even 
though it is the fashion of a band of callow nincompoops to laugh 
at our beliefs. We must not let the young imagine that courage 
and energy and patriotism, sympathy with our fellow men, 
honourable personal ambition, are lesser virtues to-day than they 
were ten years ago, or less worth cultivating. Nor must we 
encourage them to believe that there are short cuts to happiness, 
and that failure to attain the heart’s desire in perfection is excuse 
for ceasing to strive. In sport they believe, as perhaps the youth 
of no other nation, that the game itself is more than its winning. 
It is not so different with the game of life. Very few of us get 
the full heart’s desire, but the struggle for it is not the least 
pleasant aspect of old days in retrospect. Not so, however, 
unless the battle has been fought with grace and good temper and 
good fellowship. Some tell us that our civilisation is menaced. 
If that be true it behoves us all the more to cling to its adornments. 
If we let them go our grip on the substance will be yet more 


precarious. 
Cyrit FALLs. 
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